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The Invisible Marquis of Gallantréve 


a squalid attic on the heights of Montmartre, 

whose only advantage was the magnificent view 
over Paris offered by the one dingy window, the 
gay Marquis of Gallantréve lay dying, yet making 
a joke of death, as he had made a joke of life. If 
years alone were to be taken into account, the Mar- 
quis should have been but little beyond the prime 
of manhood, but he had well earned his title of 
‘“gay’’; had overdrawn his balance at the bank 
of vitality, and now the foreclosure had come. 

Near the head of the bed stood a youth of eighteen, 
whose eyes were moist, and whose nether lip qui- 
vered a little now and then, despite his evident 
determination to maintain his self-control. His 
serious expression of countenance showed in marked 
contrast to the cynical grin which marked with 
ghastly and incongruous impropriety the pallid lips 
of the dying man. By the bedside a rough wooden 
table had been placed, on which stood several bottles 
of now useless medicine, but the most conspicuous 
object the table held was a black japanned metal 
case, or box, similar to those in use by lawyers to 
hold separately the complete papers belonging to 
the client whose name appears in white lettering 
on the side of the receptacle. The lid had been 
thrown back, exposing numerous documents tied 
together in small bundles. 

}] 
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“ Henri, in another hour you will be eleventh 
Marquis of Gallantréve.”’ 

The grimace became more accentuated, as if the 
man thought he had said something humorous. 

“Luckily it was not possible for me to pawn the 
title, otherwise I fear, dear boy, it would have 
followed the property, leaving you plain Henri 
Francet.”’ | 

“That would not have mattered in the least, 
father,” murmured the boy. ‘ [intend to be known 
hereafter as Maurice Armelin.”’ 

“Ah, you adopt the name of your maternal 
grandfather, then ? ” 

“Yes, father.” 

‘ After all, Henri—excuse me calling you Henri— 
you cannot teach old dogs new tricks, especially 
when the last sands are running—after all, I do not 
wonder you are ashamed to bear mine.” 

“Tt is not that at all, father. I shall need to 
work for my bread, and a title would be a hindrance, 
not a help. Henri Francet has always been asso- 
ciated with the Marquisate of Gallantréve, so I shall 
abandon both, and take my grandfather’s name.” 

‘““T am not so sure, my son, that it is best to throw 
over the title. It is doubtless of social, and prob- 
ably of commercial value, even though it may pro- 
duce no gold if offered to a pawnbroker. Still, 
you were always wiser than I, Henri, even when a 
very small boy. You are like your poor mother 
in disposition, though you possess the features of 
the Gallantréve. Do you intend to continue your 
law studies after I am gone?” 

“Tf I have money enough I shall do so.” 

“Well, my boy, I don’t envy you. There won't 
be much money. If there were a hundred thousand 
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francs still at my disposal, I think I should rise 
from this bed and enjoy another fling with it. My 
unfortunate lad, Nature has played a cruel trick 
on you. The house of Gallantréve has heretoforc 
been preserved because of Providence arranging 
that every second Marquis should be reasonably 
sane. The misers and the spendthrift were alter- 
nated with almost mathematical regularity. The 
revenues of our estate were so great that the saving 
Marquis always retrieved the errors of the spend- 
thrift Marquis who had preceded him ; then, by an- © 
other law of nature, the wastrels died young, aslam 
doing, while the prudent Marquises lived to a good old 
age. You should have been born in my place, but 
alas, two prodigals came in succession. My father 
quickly squandered all my grandfather had saved, 
and I believe he alone would have completed our 
ruin without any aid from me had he not died in 
a drunken brawl at the age of thirty. I have 
managed to live fourteen years longer than he did, 
but I have made the ruin complete. The chateau 
in which you were born, and the broad lands over 
which you rode as a lad, are in the hands of strangers. 

“It is about our estate, and about that old scoun- 
drel Gaston Maillot, who believes he owns it, that 
I wish tospeak. Maillot, when a youth, was appren- 
ticed at those iron works ten miles from the chateau, 
and was one of their most skilled mechanics. Maillot 
was sent to the chateau to execute some repairs 
which were to occupy him for a month or six weeks. 
They tell me he was a very presentable young chap, 
and must have been about twenty-three or twenty- 
four years old at that time. I did not see him till 
long afterwards. I suppose I was rioting in Paris 
at the time. Among those living at the Castle 
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was a young girl, a distant cousin of my own, fourth 
or fifth removed. She was a fool whom your mother 
had invited, and she fell in love with this young 
scamp of an apprentice. She had a little money of 
her own, and I suppose that is why Maillot married 
her, thinking that her gold, and the honour of an 
alliance with our house, even though it was a 
remote alliance, would help him in business, which 
it certainly did. The family disowned her, of course, 
and I understand that Maillot swore picturesquely, 
like the villain on the stage, that he would encompass 
our ruin, and I suppose I proved a valuable assistant 
in the game. They tell me he was a very ingenious 
man in his time, inventing several useful things in 
iron, and, in the usual novelette fashion, became a 
partner in the works, and finally their sole owner. 
To-day Gaston Maillot is one of the richest men 
in France. Quietly he bought up the Gallantréve 
mortgages, and when his grip was complete, he 
crushed us quite ruthlessly, and now occupies the 
Chateau de Gallantréve, and lords it over all the 
domains thereof. And now I come to the point 
that I wish to impress on you. Our old family 
advocate urged me to take action against Gaston 
Maillot. He said there was a flaw in the title, 
but I was always too indolent or too busy to trouble 
about the matter, and when the advocate died, I 
was too poor to engage another. The particulars 
are all in that box, and perhaps it contains the 
advocate’s written opinion regarding the flaw, for 
he was a methodical man, and you will probably 
find everything there arranged, in the most precise 
order. I have kept the box by me, always intending 
to examine its contents, but never having the energy 
to do so. 
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“Well, Henri, this is a long story, and my 
breath is getting short, but in any case there’s 
nothing more to tell. There may be enough in 
that box to wrench the whole estate from the old 
scoundrel, but even if there’s merely ground for 
an action-at-law, you may frighten some useful 
gold out of him in time of need. The wretch got the 
property for the amount of the mortgages—a mere 
fraction of its value—and therefore by rights is in 
your debt many millions of francs. I hope you will 
succeed, whether your name is Henri or Maurice.” 

After his father’s death the young Marquis set 
himself resolutely to the task of saving some rem- 
nant from the wreck of his father’s fortune. At first 
it seemed that there was no remnant, but a more 
minute investigation disclosed a certain transaction 
carried out by his father which filled the young 
man with both pain and anger. Henri had been 
gratified to learn that there were no debts, and this 
almost annulled the disappointment at finding there 
were no assets, either. Since the chateau and land 
had gone under the hammer, the late Marquis of 
Gallantréve found that he could obtain no credit. 
Henri was too young and too inexperienced even to 
wonder how his father managed for many years 
after the debacle, and to enjoy the splendours of 
Paris, with, apparently, ample resources, up to the 
last year of his life. Once or twice the elder man, 
conscience pricking him, perhaps, had explained 
airlly that the jade of Chance, after luring him to 
his ruin, had now relented. His great gifts as a 
gambler provided him with a comfortable income. 
This statement proved to be fiction. Henri had 
learned that his mother, whom he could not remem- 
ber, had left him an ample fortune, to be paid over 
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to him on the day he was twenty-one. His father 
and the family advocate were joint trustees of this 
fund, and until the latter’s death it had remained 
not only intact, but continually augmenting. The 
spendthrift Marquis of Gallantréve, finding himself 
sole trustee, formed an alliance with a money-lender 
as unscrupulous as himself, a financier well acquainted 
with the shady corners of the law, and these two 
now proceeded to make ducks and drakes of the 
son’s legacy. First a nominee of the money-lender 
was appointed trustee in succession to the advocate, 
then these two, under direction of the financial 
shark, obtained an order from the Court to use a 
portion of the legacy for educating the lad in accord- 
ance with the high position he was to occupy in 
the world. The two trustees then placed the 
securities in the hands of the financier, and drew 
money against them which furnished funds for the 
continued profligacy of the gay Marquis of Gallan- 
tréve. 

Young as Henri was, he believed that this trans- 
action would not bear the light of day. He sought 
and obtained an interview with the money-lender, 
whom he found to be a very cool, shrewd old villain. 
The ancient money-lender listened with quiet atten- 
tion to the case as set forth by the youthful Marquis 
of Gallantréve. The small, keen eyes of the veteran 
seemed to probe the inner consciousness of the 
speaker, who began in tones vibrant with indigna- 
tion, which under the imperturbable scrutiny, 
gradually calmed down to a more colourless state- 
ment of claims, enunciated finally with that pre- 
cision of language which he knew must be adopted 
if success was to be expected in the profession of 
law which he had chosen. He realized instinctively 
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that he was in the presence of a consummate scoun- 
drel, and yet as he went on he saw a glimmer of 
admiration light up the old man’s eyes, although 
his pallid, wrinkled face remained as inscrutable 
as ever. The money-lender listened without even 
a motion of interruption, apparently undisturbed 
by the terrors of investigation with which this 
youth threatened him. When he was quite assured 
that his visitor had completed all he had to say the 
old man spoke in a voice of quiet incisiveness. 

“ T think it likely your action would fail. So far 
as [ am aware, every step taken has been strictly 
legal. I hold receipts signed by your two trustees 
for every franc paid over to them. The securities 
are completely at your disposal the moment you 
reimburse me of the money I have advanced, with 
the accruing interest and the proper costs for making 
the transfer.’’ 

“Sir, you know that is impossible, as my father 
has left me penniless. But you also know that there 
has been a conspiracy to which you will probably 
be adjudged a party. However accurate your 
documents may be, and however genuine the sig- 
natures attached to them, there are nevertheless, 
as you are aware, courts which will probe behind 
all this, and see that substantial justice is done. 
The patrimony intended for me seems to have been 
largely squandered through your connivance, and 
I shall appeal to the proper tribunal for justice.”’ 

“You make a very serious charge against me, 
my lord Marquis,’ said the ancient usurer, quite 
unmoved, ‘‘ a charge which, if unsupported by suffi- 
cient proof, would place you in great jeopardy ; 
even in peril of your liberty. Let me tell you, 
however, so that we need not waste further time 
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in fruitless discussion, that even were that proof 
in your hand, you would not use it. I have not 
the slightest fear that you will bring an action 
against me.”’ 

c¢ Why ? ed 

‘““ Because, to succeed, you must first prove that 
your father was a despicable swindler.” 

A flush overspread the countenance of the lad, 
and he sat there for a few moments in silence. Then 
he rose to his feet. ’ 

“You are quite right, sir,’ he said slowly, ‘“‘ and 
perfectly safe. I wish you good morning.” 

“One moment, Monsieur le Marquis. Your father 
made to me a promise which he did not keep. Are 
you prepared to cancel his obligation ?”’ 

“T told you, sir, I was penniless.” 

“It is not a question of money, but of a signature. 
I undertook to pay your father in cash one quarter 
of the legacy, and this I paid with the exception of 
twenty-three thousand francs. I withheld that 
sum, informing him it would be paid the moment 
he kept his promise, but this he never did.” 

‘What was the promise ? ”’ 

‘The late Marquis undertook the explanation of 
our bargain so far as you were concerned, and 
guaranteed that you would sign a certain document 
which has long been prepared for your inspection. 
If you sign it now, I shall hand you my cheque for 
twenty-three thousand francs.”’ 

“It would be a foolish expenditure of money, sir. 
I, being a minor, can execute no document which 
would possess legal value.”’ 

“T am well aware of that; nevertheless, this 
instrument would be evidence that I had insisted 
on your knowing what was going forward. Will 
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you redeem your father’s promise, Marquis? ”’ 

r Ves.” 

The money-lender touched a button, and his 
assistant appeared, received a curt order, withdrew, 
and returned accompanied by another man. He 
placed a legal looking paper before his master who, 
adjusting his spectacles, read it carefully. 

“Will you examine it, Marquis?’ he asked, 
after he had finished the perusal. 

“It is not necessary,” said the boy. ‘“‘I will 
sign anything that will keep my father’s name out 
of this business.”’ 

He attached his signature, and the two others 
signed as witnesses, then the capitalist offered him 
a cheque, which, for a moment, the young man 
hesitated to accept, yet after all it was but a minute 
portion of a sum that had rightfully been his, so 
he took it, placed it in his pocket, and withdrew. 

Henri Francet left the house of the money-lender 
more than ever determined to abandon the name 
that was legally his. The Marquis of Gallantréve 
must disappear, and Maurice Armelin, student-at- 
law, should exist in his stead. So far as he knew 
there were no relatives on either father or mother’s 
side to make inquiry for him, and the world at large 
cared nothing for the personality of a pauper. 
Whatever fame he might achieve, or wealth acquire, 
would be due to his own exertions. Neither ances- 
try nor influence should count in his future career. 
The twenty-three thousand francs he estimated 
would see him through his legal studies. He removed 
himself from the hateful memories of the attic in 
Montmartre, and took an equally frugal chamber 
nearthe Sorbonne Here he economized and worked 
hard, acquiring a training in the process such as 
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none of his race had ever before received. He 
learned slowly, but what he got, he kept, and his 
instructors were unanimous in prophesying for him 
a safe, but not a.brilliant career when the time 
came to make use of his knowledge. 

Several years passed before he opened the iron 
box which contained the documents that formed 
the only legacy left him by his father. He had 
determined not to touch these papers until his 
acquaintance with law was advanced far enough to 
ensure the discovery of the flaw if such a flaw existed. 
Maurice studied the case for months until he was 
familiar with every intricacy of the situation. 
Towards the end of his investigations a personal 
crisis began to call attention to itself with such 
insistence that it soon obliterated all thoughts of 
future actions at law. He began to see that in 
spite of economy, the money would be exhausted 
before his legal studies were finished. He must 
have another two thousand francs, possibly three 
thousand, and during all his years of work he had 
made no acquaintances from whom he could borrow 
a gold piece. Every man he knew was as poor as 
himself. If he could not get money, and that 
immediately, all chance of a career was at an end. 
He pondered bitterly on his own inability to do 
any useful thing for which people would pay. It 
was true that, stalwart as he knew himself to be, 
he could earn a pittance as a farm labourer, the 
most poorly paid occupation in all France, and yet 
the very occupation on which its prosperity is 
founded. As a lad, motherless, thrown on his own 
resources in a huge and lonesome chateau, his father 
absent in Paris, the boy had worked with great 
vim on Josslyn’s farm. Josslyn was a young man 
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himself at that time, newly married, although he 
seemed a veteran to the boy. The large farm had 
been tilled by a Josslyn for almost as far back as 
the lords of Gallantréve had held the property. 
The Josslyns were a thrifty, hard-working race 
reputed to be wealthy as peasants go. Maurice, 
as he sat pondering in the dark, smiled sadly to 
think that if the worst came to the worst, Josslyn 
might engage him as a helper on part of the land 
that the Gallantréves had owned. To his work on 
that farm his rude health was largely due. The 
wholesome outdoor life and the exercise had given 
him a physique which boys of his age had not 
acquired by bending over desks in schools. He 
sighed as he remembered Josslyn and his farm, 
and an overpowering longing to see the scene of 
his youthful activities overcame him: the broad 
fertile fields, the well-stocked barns, the wooded 
valley through which the clear little river ran, the 
comfortable homestead, and the glorious meals 
made memorable by sharp hunger. Madame Joss- 
lyn had been assistant cook at the castle before she 
married the young farmer, and the abundance of 
the farm cuisine, together with its excellence, made 
strong appeal to one who was half-starving in Paris 

Then like a flash there came to him the knowledge 
that he had something to sell, and that something 
a vendable article that the rich man concerned 
would be most eager to buy, once he knew of its 
existence. He had signed away his mother’s patri- 
mony to bring him thus far with his studies. To 
complete them he would sacrifice all hope of recover- 
ing the home of his fathers. He would take to 
that old iron-master, who now inhabited the chateau, 
the letter which the family advocate had written 
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years before to his careless father, assuring him of 
success if he brought action against the present 
holder of the Gallantréve domain. He would say 
to Gaston Maillot: 

“There is the danger in which you stand. Give 
me Josslyn’s farm, a mere fraction of the province 
you own, and | will assure you a quiet possession 
and clear title to all the rest.”’ 

The more he thought of this plan, the more it 
appealed to him. The rent Josslyn paid would 
secure board and lodging for him until he had 
finished his course, and support him in reasonable 
comfort during the first barren years of practice. 
If he succeeded in his profession he would give to 
Josslyn and his wife this farm for their own. If 
he failed utterly, the property would be a haven of 
refuge when Paris had cast him out, a failure. 

It was now the most charming period of the year, 
and Josslyn’s farm would be looking its best. The 
omens all seemed propitious. The schools were 
closing for the summer vacation. He would not 
need to set foot on the hard pavements of Paris 
before autumn, and he would work with Josslyn 
on the farm until the date arrived when he must 
return. So, putting in his pocket the remnants of 
the money his dead mother had intended for his 
use, he set out on foot for this old homestead, deter- 
mined to waste no part of his store on railway fare, 
but save his sous for food, or perhaps for a night’s 
lodging when he could not find an unguarded barn 
to sleep in. 

The journey consumed four days, and it was dusk 
on the fourth evening when he stood, tired and dusty, 
a veritable tramp in appearance, struck to a stand- 
still with admiration of the beauties that graced the 
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sculptured gate-house which gave entrance to the 
chateau grounds. Education had broadened him 
in other directions than that of law, and this ornate 
specimen of medizeval architecture which had been 
so familiar to him as a boy that it seemed quite in 
the usual order of things, now appealed to the 
enlightened eyes of the man as a monument of 
which France had reason to be proud. 

He gave the name of Maurice Armelin and desired 
to see Monsieur Maillot, if that gentleman would 
excuse the untimeliness of the hour. If not, he 
would be glad to return next day at any time Mon- 
sieur Maillot would appoint. The iron-master, who 
had been a workman himself in his day, received all 
sorts and conditions of men with less inquiry than 
the former owners of the chateau would have used. 
Until recently the name Armelin had belonged to 
a good family in the adjoining parish, and the young 
man’s language being much superior to his appear- 
ance, he was admitted, and his message carried to 
the master of the house. Within ten minutes he 
found himself in the library of the mansion, standing 
before a hard-faced old man who sat in an armchair 
with a flask of after-dinner brandy at his elbow. 

“ You say your name is Armelin,”’ began the old 
man harshly. ‘‘ Do you belong to the Armelins of 
Montivilliers ? ”’ 

“TI am a distant connection, sir.” 

“ H-m, a very good family, I am told. I under- 
stood they were extinct. Well, sir, what is your 
business with me?” 

“| am a law student in Paris, sir. There have 
come quite legitimately into my possession certain 
documents which it is very necessary you should 
possess, as if they fell into the custody of the former 
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owners of this property, you would run the peril 
of an action at law which might prove your title 
invalid.”’ 

“Ah! Are you a stranger in this neighbourhood, 
sir?” 

“T belong to Paris.”’ 

“Did you bring the documents with you, or are 
they in Paris? ”’ 

“I brought with me, sir, only a letter from the 
legal adviser to the late Marquis de Gallantréve. 
It gives his opinion regarding the outcome of such 
an action as I have referred to.”’ 

“Show me the letter.”’ 

Maurice handed it to him, and Monsieur Maillot 
scrutinized it carefully. 

“Am I right in surmising that you offer these 
documents for sale? ”’ 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

“Very well, if you beg of me to take this subject 
under consideration I shall give you an answer.” 

“Beg of you, sir? You must not judge from 
my appearance that I have come to beg. You are 
a business man, and I am here to propose to you a 
business transaction.”’ 

“ You are probably aware that I am very wealthy. 
A wealthy man transacts business under whatever 
conditions he is pleased to impose. The needy man 
must accept those conditions, or go elsewhere. I 
have given you your choice. If you humbly beg 
of me to entertain your proposal, I shall do so; not 
otherwise.” 

Maurice Armelin blushed like a girl, and kept 
silence for a few moments, then he spoke respect- 
fully and quietly as he had done from the first. 

“Sir, you are in the right. The needy man must 
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cringe if he is asked to do so. I humbly beg of 
you, sir, to entertain, and if possible accept the very 
reasonable offer | am prepared to make.”’ 

The stout Monsieur Maillot was breathing with 
increased heaviness. His hand trembled as he 
conveyed a liqueur glass of brandy to his lips. 

“What is your price?” he asked thickly. 

The young man, taken unaware, answered impul- 
sively : 

“The title-deeds of Josslyn’s farm.”’ 

“If you are a stranger here,’’ cried the old man 
his voice vibrating with anger, ‘‘ what do you know 
of Josslyn or his farm ? ”’ 

The face of Maurice paled, and he found no words 
with which to reply. Monsieur Miallot rose to his 
feet, trembling with ill-suppressed rage. 

“You blackmailing scum of a profligate race, do 
you think to deceive me? I swore I would make 
the Gallantréves beg at my door, and I have done 
it, and now, Henri Francet, eleventh Marquis of 
Gallantréve, I’ll show you how I treat one of your 
name.” 

He smote a bell on the table, and a footman noise- 
lessly entered the room. 

“ Bring two or three of the scullions and stable- 
men, and throw this whining beggar from the door. 
Give him one minute to reach the gate-house, and 
then let loose the dogs.”’ 

The footman bowed, and departed on his belli- 
gerent mission. Armelin laughed. 

“ Has it not occurred to you, sir, how easily I 
could strangle you before your scullions come ? ”’ 

The old man made a motion towards the bell, but 
Maurice deftly whisked it from the table. Monsieur 
Maillot, who in his anger had overlooked his own 
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danger, moved craftily towards the door, and 
Armelin laughed again as he saw a cunning expres- 
sion come into his face. He made a rather panic- 
stricken dash at the last, got outside, and locked the 
young man in. 

‘“Good,”’ said the Marquis to himself. He walked 
directly to the further end of the library, seized the 
middle compartment of bookshelves, gave two or 
three stout jerks, and the section came rustily away, 
disclosing a narrow stone stairway. Next instant 
the room was empty, and the columns of books back 
in their place again. Maurice chuckled as he 
descended into the ample cellar and struck a 
match, shoving back into its place a section of 
the bin which contained bottles instead of books, 
which effectually concealed the entrance to the 
secret stair. 

“Now for the underground route to the boat- 
house, and then the river path to Josslyn’s 
farm.” 

Achieving at last the interior of the boathouse, 
he found himself a prisoner. The stout door was 
stoutly padlocked on the outside. Again he laughed 
joyously. Everything seemed a joke this enchanted 
night. The rebuff he had received, the insults 
levelled at him, mattered not the snap of a finger. 
He was a boy again: his foot was on his native 
heath, and some mysterious, exultant virtue from 
the soil permeated the being of this son of the soil. 
Imprisoned ? Not likely. 

The boathouse was no longer the dilapidated semi- 
ruin it had been in his day. In the murk on either 
side he saw the shadowy forms of long and elegant 
boats slung by ropes above and broad canvas bands 
beneath, and suspected that there existed the newest 
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of tackle for hoisting them from the watcr. Heavy 
doors closed the entrance from the river, but under- 
neath them glittered a silver band of water where 
the young western moon struck the boathouse doors. 
He stood on a platform, and heard underneath it 
the gentle lapping of watcr, along the edges of the 
deep bay into which the boats could be lowered, 
its surface invisible in the darkness. Impctuously 
he threw off his dust-laden clothes, and plunged, 
shoulder foremost, into the dark gulf, diving under 
the doors, and out into the open, coming up shaking 
his head like a shaggy water-dog. Here the little 
river was both broad and deep, because of the dam 
half a mile lower down, where the crumbling water- 
mill was still not too old to grind corn, and from this 
spot, up through the quiet air, came the sweet 
ripple of the living water over the rocks, and the 
subdued roar of the fall by the mill-wheel. 

Lord, but this was glorious! All the dust of the 
highway; all the weariness of the road vanished 
in the cool, crystal embrace of his own river. 

‘Oh, dear river Rille,”’ he cried, ike a young lover 
burying his face in her bosom. “ The world cannot 
hurt you while you clasp me to yourself. Ah, little 
unsophisticated Rille, how often I have yearned for 
you when I stood beside that flaunting, unclean 
drab, the Seine.”’ 

He struck sturdily out, and made for the old mill, 
half a mile there, and half a mile back, then clam- 
bered on the grassy bank, and stood a gleaming 
marble statue of Apollo, clothed only in moonbeams. 
He looked across towards the ancient chateau on 
the heights, its hundred turrets silhouctted against 
the star-sprinkled sky, the faint moonlight on its 
grey stones making a mystery of every nook and 
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cranny of its irregular surface. It was an enchant- 
ing picture that should have filled the beholder with 
romance and reverence, but this young fellow who 
seemed to have washed away all care as if he had 
bathed in the sacred rivers of Damascus, no clearer 
or more beautiful than his own Rille, placed hands 
on his naked hips, and bent himself with laughter, 
for window after window in the chateau flashed into 
light and darkened again. In tower and in turret, 
in the long galleries and in rooms upstairs and down 
lights appeared and vanished. They were hurriedly 
searching for the fugitive, and the ample building 
had cut out their work for them. Then there 
occurred to him the iron-master’s threat of letting 
loose the dogs, and he remembered that some person 
in ancient times, in similar classic guise to himself, 
had been torn by hounds, so he resolved suddenly 
to depart. They might at any moment set out 
another search party through the grounds, and in 
that case he would be safer at the distant Josslyn 
farm. Luck stood his friend in that he found the 
big padlock of the boathouse door unlocked. He 
entered, dressed himself hurriedly, left the door 
precisely as he had found it, for he was anxious to 
leave no trace that would elucidate the mystery of 
his escape, and so strode down the path by the river 
towards Josslyn’s farm, three milesaway. Although 
weariness had departed, hunger had increased, and 
he recollected that in times gone by the Rille had 
played that same trick upon him, making him hungry 
as one of the greedy trout that swam in competition 
with him. There was no pursuit so far as he could 
gather, and no baying of hounds to the rear of 
him. Indeed, the chateau, with its innumerable 
rooms, offered opportunities for search which might 
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well occupy the investigators till broad daylight 
beamed in at the eastern windows. 

The farm of Josslyn was in its humble way no 
less attractive than the chateau itself. It, too, was 
decorated with conical capped turrets, and it was 
built like a fortress round a great courtyard, whose 
heavy gates, when shut at night, closed the inmates 
from all the rest of the world as snugly as nuns in 
a convent. The thick walls had in their time with- 
stood more than one siege, and could again, if the 
necessity arose. ‘‘ Early to bed” was the motto 
of this thrifty homestead and the place was silent 
as a deserted town when the young master of 
Gallantréve approached it, coming up through the 
forest from the river. 

“Ho, Josslyn; ho, Josslyn!’’ sang out Maurice 
lustily. ‘“‘ Wake up, thou sleepy-head! Why dost 
thou slumber when a weary traveller begs shelter 
and food at thy gates? louse thee, Josslyn! Ho, 
Josslyn ; ho, Josslyn ! ”’ 

And now came the sound of dogs. Half a dozen 
savage cries from the interior of the courtyard made 
the night air vibrate, but the young man knew that 
if he could not get in to them, they could not get 
out to him. 

ie, Yosslyn!” he cried. “Ho, Josslyn! 
Wake up, thou seventh sleeper! Eighth, ninth, 
tenth thou art, rolled into one! Rouse thee, slug- 
gard! Ho, Josslyn! Ho, Josslyn!” 

A window was raised, and out into the moonlight 
came the night-capped head of Josslyn, but he held 
a blunderbuss in his hand. 

“What now, marauder, disturber of honest men. 
Get thee gone, or I’ll put a score of slugs in thee!” 

“ Thou wilt shoot me, Josslyn? Braggart! Well 
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I know thou couldst not hit the chateau at a hundred 
yards! Thou wilt fill me with slugs? Not so, 
Josslyn. Thou shalt fill me instead with one of 
those inestimable omelettes which thy worthy spouse 
maketh. And why does the adorable Marie 
Angelique, princess of cooks, keep silence while her 
dullard of a husband threatens his former overlord 
and labourer ? ”’ 

A joyful cry made itself heard over the deeper 
bayings of the dogs. 

“Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” vociferated the 
unseen. “‘It is the young master, and none else. 
Fling away thy foolish gun, numskull. Down with 
you at once, and open the gate. Henri! Monsieur 
Henri!” cried she, appearing for a moment at 
the open window. “Is it indeed thyself? ”’ 

“Oh, Marie Angelique, not Juliet on her balcony 
was more welcome or beautiful than thou at thy 
window. Marie Angelique, I am famishing. Are 
there any eggs in the house? ”’ 

“Yes, in scores, Henri, and thou shalt have an 
omelette as soon as the twigs are alight, and mean- 
while plump cold poulet and salade; white bread 
and golden butter, with the best of wine from the 
cellar. Get thee round to the front: the dogs have 
ceased, and Josslyn has opened the gates. I see 
thou hast not come to us by the highway, but along 
thine old lovers’ walk by the river.”’ 

“True, Marie Angelique, thou blessed one, the 
better to serenade thee with the cry of a hungry 
man, a plaint thou didst never yet ignore, kind- 
hearted Marie Angelique.”’ 

Marie Angelique disappeared, suddenly recollect- 
ing that she was in deshabille. The young man 
strolled round the enclosure, and found the small 
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door open that was part of the huge medieval 
gate, bolt studded and strong. Josslyn, a great 
coat on his shoulders, stood at the entrance harshly 
warning back the dogs, who were eager for combat, 
but who quickly knew that this was a valued friend, 
and sniffed round him when he entered, giving little 
yelps of approval. 

“Monsieur le Marquis de Gallantréve,”’ said the 
old peasant solemnly, bowing profoundly with hand 
on heart, ‘‘ you are welcome to this house.” 

Monsieur le Marquis laughed joyously, and smote 
the elder lovingly on the shoulder. 

“Welcome indeed, Josslyn! Aye, a welcome at 
the mouth of a blunderbuss.” 

‘My eyesight is dimmer than when I saw thee 
last, and the moonlight was in my face and on thy 
back. Then thou art grown, Henri, grown out of 
all recognition. Thou art a larger man than thy 
father was.”’ 

Fastening the small door in the big gate the two, 
surrounded by the cavorting dogs, made across the 
stone-flagged courtyard to the main house from 
whose windows a ruddy light now shone betokening 
the blaze on the ample hearth that the young Marquis 
knew so well. There was no formality in Marie 
Angelique’s greeting, and no mention of titles save 
those of affection. She flung her arms around his 
neck and kissed him, as she had kissed him when 
he was a baby. She wept a little, remembering 
former grandeur when she was a servant in the 
great house, and now the last representative of it 
tramped the roads and was hungry. 

“ By all the saints, Marie Angelique, it is good to 
know that at least one hearthstone on this earth of 
strangers brightens up at my approach. I have often 
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been lonesome for you, Marie Angelique. No other 
woman has usurped the place you've held in my 
heart since I could walk. Talk of the beauties of 
Paris, there is no woman in all that great city to 
compare with thee, Marie Angelique!” 

Maurice tried to speak jocularly, but his voice 
trembled, and his eyes were moist. No one had 
given him welcome in all the years that intervened 
between that night and the day when a lad he had 
left the Josslyn farm. 

“Sit thee down, sit thee down, Henri. Ah, 
some day thy flattery will please a beautiful young 
girl, but not so much as it pleases a rugged old 
woman. How thou art grown! La, la! the years 
do pass, improving thee, and pushing Josslyn and 
me down the hill. And now to the chicken and 
salad, Henri. The omelette will be done when thou 
art ready for it. Josslyn, the wine from the locked 
bin. Here is the key.” 

The old man descended to the cellar, and brought 
up a bottle as dusty as his visitor, and older. Josslyn 
sat silent for the most part, gazing at his guest. 
Marie Angelique talked and talked, plying the young 
man with good things to eat, filling his glass ever 
before it became empty. 

“ Oh lord,” said the young man, “I have never 
done anything to deserve this. It is a pleasant 
world after all.” 

The Marquis of Gallantréve slept well that night 
in the best bedroom of the farmhouse. The next 
day he lounged lazily about the place, resting from 
his long walk, loafing under the trees, and dreaming 
by the side of the river. He saw that he would 
need to change his plan of spending the summer 
months here. The iron-master had regarded his 
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attempt at settlement merely,as an effort at black- 
mail, and, as the Josslyn farm was mentioned, 
inquiry would doubtless be made, and his presence 
could not be concealed. So bitter was Monsieur 
Maillot’s hatred of the name Gallantréve that the 
iron-master was likely to do something drastic if he 
learned his whereabouts, and an arrest for blackmail, 
at the instance of so important and wealthy a 
personage as Gaston Maillot might not only prove 
serious in the present, but would also tend to pre- 
judice an action at law in the future, making it 
seem like a motion for revenge. 

To his host he said nothing of his visit to the 
chateau, but cautioned them not to speak of his 
excursion into the district of his birth. Josslyn 
worked hard in the fields, grumbling a good deal 
because the iron-maker, as he called him, had raised 
his rent, and for two years he had been paying more 
than he considered just. Marie Angelique was 
desolated, as she said, because Maurice insisted on 
returning to Paris. That shrewd and kindly woman 
talked volubly to him about his prospects, and 
made many inquiries regarding his mode of life 
in the great city, finally worming from him the full 
particulars of his financial situation. Doubtless 
she would have learned of his visit to the chateau 
and his treatment there had she not been perfectly 
confident that the trip was taken solely for the 
purpose of seeing herself and Josslyn’s farm. 

When Maurice Armelin returned to Paris, this 
time by train, he carried with him five thousand 
francs that these frugal people insisted on lending 
to him, and thus not only was the question of 
his education settled, but he had money in hand 
after his admission to the Bar, to tide over some 
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period of his waiting until professional returns began 
to come in. 

All in all, it was nearly three years after his visit 
to Josslyn’s farm that he was in a position to begin 
his great action at law. He was enabled to do this 
by getting into communication with the successors 
of the family solicitor, who had been his own guar- 
dian, and who for so many years held in his hands 
the declining fortunes of the house of Gallantréve. 
They were amazed to learn that the Marquis of 
Gallantréve, supposed to be sojourning in Italy, 
had placed so important a case in the hands of a 
young, inexperienced, and unknown man, and were 
inclined at first to take offence that the Marquis 
had not communicated direct with them, but Maurice 
Armelin explained that he was by way of being a 
relative of the Marquis, and they knew that the 
Gallantréve and Armelin families had intermarried, 
so when the diplomatic young man added that it 
was by the Marquis’s own instruction he had com- 
municated with them, they agreed not only to lend 
their legal assistance in bringing forward the case, 
but to venture financial aid as well. They studied 
carefully the letter of their predecessor, which Arme- 
lin had shown to Gaston Maillot, and also the well 
thought out documents containing his plans for 
the presentation and fighting of the case. He wrote 
that the action would probably be decided in the 
favour of the defendant in the lower Court, but 
that the plaintiff would win before the judges on 
appeal. The final verdict would turn upon a point 
of law; a matter, strictly speaking, for the judge’s 
decision; and the old man advised that the best 
lawyer obtainable, as distinct from the best orator, 
should present the case to the judge, and call for 
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the decision, using his utmost efforts to prevent an 
appeal to the jury, as a jury was apt to favour the 
man in possession, and in this case where one of 
the people, although a millionaire, was defendant, 
there was a chance that prejudice might prevent 
strict justice being meted out to an aristocrat. 
The plaintiff could win in the lower Court only 
through the decision of the judge, and the prevent- 
ing of the case coming before the jury. If, in spite 
of all, the jury was asked to decide, then the most 
eloquent speaker of the Paris Bar should be secured, 
and this man should keep the aristocracy of the 
plaintiff as much as possible in the background. 
The old man pinned his faith, however, to the Court 
of Appeal, where good law was to be expected, and 
no taint of prejudice. Nevertheless, let the utmost 
be done in the first court as well. Sometimes 
astonishing things happened in law. 

The solicitors demurred a good deal when Maurice 
Armelin announced to them that he intended to 
present the case to the judge, and if he failed there 
also to address the jury. This they held was con- 
trary to the advice of the old solicitor who had been 
so familiar with the estate, and who had made so 
close a study of the facts, but Maurice pointed out 
to them that the ultimate opinion of this learned 
man was that the Court of Appeal must decide, 
therefore he could lose the case in the lower Court 
as well as any, and he was determined to take his 
chance, showing them a letter from the Marquis 
of Gallantréve expressing a wish to this effect, so 
they gave way, reluctant and unconvinced, to this 
determined youth who proved so immovable when 
once he had made up his mind. 

The Paris papers made much of the coming law- 
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suit, not only because of the vast interests involved, 
but also on account of the mystery surrounding the 
eleventh Marquis of Gallantréve. He was said to 
be residing in Italy, but no one knew where, and the 
most enterprising of the journals failed to find a 
trace of him. He had completely disappeared, and 
nobody in Paris had ever seen him, nor could any- 
thing be learned of him since he was a lad. It 
was said that the young advocate who would plead 
his case was a cousin, but even of him very little 
was known, except that he had entered the law 
schools of Paris, had made no brilliant mark there, 
but on the other hand had led a blameless, studious 
existence, until now, through favour of his aristo- 
cratic relative, this great opportunity had been 
given him, and public curiosity was aroused to know 
what he would do with his chance. 

Maurice Armelin greatly pleased the lawyers, but 
disappointed the public in his address to the pre- 
siding judge. The readers of the newspapers con- 
sidered his discourse dry and uninteresting, but 
lawyers saw he had suppressed all rhetoric, if he 
were gifted in that way, and knew that very few 
men could have explained so intricate a subject 
with equally close reasoning, placing the facts in 
such an irresistible array that for the moment they 
thought he must be victorious. He claimed judg- 
ment for the plaintiff, but did not receive it. The 
judge wavered, and, having the right of leaving 
decision to the jury, evaded responsibility, saying 
the case must go on. 

Although at first the Maurice Armelin who 
addressed the jury was the same as the Maurice 
Armelin who had presented the points of law to 
the judge, he perceptibly changed as he went on 
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with his speech after setting out with great plainness 
the illegal devices by which Gaston Maillot came 
into possession of the property at a tithe of its value. 
The jury seemed rather sleepy and absent-minded 
up to this point, but by and bye they woke up. 
He pictured this young Frenchman in exile, cheated 
through no fault of his own of everything he should 
have possessed. He dwelt with tender pathos on 
Henri Francet’s love for the place where he was 
born, by whose streams he had wandered as a child, 
through whose forests he had rambled as a lad. 
He touched the sentiment that lurks in the heart 
of every Frenchman: the love of the land. He 
played on this as a skilled artist plays on a harp: 
he gave them a living picture of the rivulets, the 
woods, the streams, the meadows, the little lakes, 
until every one within sound of his voice wished 
they were out of the stifled room, and wandering 
in the delightful region he described, and it was not 
a young nobleman for whose rights he pleaded, but 
a friendless, penniless lad, who dared not set foot 
on the ground his forefathers had owned. Some 
women sobbed, and the applause of the men was 
sternly suppressed by officers of the court. It was 
expected that he would draw a vivid, personal 
sketch of the grim iron-master, a millionaire over 
and over again, a raiser of rents, a grinder of the 
faces of the poor, for at his works some years before 
a bitter strike, still unforgotten, had been suppressed 
by the military, and all readers of newspapers knew 
the determined character of Gaston Maillot. But 
the young advocate never mentioned him, and he 
seemed to know instinctively the right moment to 
stop. 

“Gentlemen,” he concluded, ‘‘this is a case 
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where law and justice coincide,’ and so sat down. 

And now the court room rang with cheers that 
could not be suppressed. The crowd was not think- 
ing of the absent Marquis of Gallantréve, but of the 
young advocate who in a week had leaped from the 
unknown into fame. 

‘““ He'll never need starve for lack of cases,’ was 
the general opinion of the men in the street. The 
jury brought in a verdict for the plaintiff on all 
counts, and judgment was given accordingly. 


It was not as a dust-covered tramp that Maurice 
Armelin appeared the second time before the ancient 
gatehouse, but in the newest creation of a Parisian 
automobile factory ; the machine driven by a smart 
chauffeur, attired in the Gallantréve livery. The 
wrought iron gates were thrown open, and the 
noiseless auto-car glided up the avenue, and swung 
round to a precise stop in front of the chateau steps. 
Armelin presented his card to the footman, and 
asked audience with Monsieur Maillot. 

“Monsieur Maillot,” said the menial, with polite 
surprise, “‘has been dead this year and a halt.”’ 

“Dead?” echoed his astonished enemy. “I 
did not know that. Who, then, fought the action 
in Panic 

“Tt was his daughter, Mademoiselle Maillot. 
But we think little of the action in Paris, monsieur,’’ 
said the servant, with quite superior scorn. ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle agrees with the verdict, but she will buy 
the estate from the Marquis de Gallantréve.”’ 

‘““Oh, indeed. Well, as I represent the Marquis 
de Gallantréve, perhaps mademoiselle would be good 
enough to receive me.” 

Maurice Armelin was shown into a drawing-room, 
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and being left alone there, smiled to think what 
sublime confidence rich people showed in the ability 
of unlimited wealth to accomplish whatever they 
wished. Buy the estate? She might as well speak 
of buying her way into heaven. He would not sell 
a foot of the land for all the wealth of all the iron- 
masters in Christendom. Josslyn’s farm he would 
give to Josslyn and to Marie Angelique, but love, 
not wealth, would accomplish that transfer. He 
pictured to himself the purse-proud old maid, hard 
daughter of a hard father, who boasted she would 
buy the estate, and yet that did not coincide with 
what the lady had said about the verdict. Agreed 
with it, did she? Well, that was rather a unique 
attitude for a defeated suitor. 

And now there entered to him, with a certain 
impulsiveness of graceful action, a beautiful girl of 
eighteen, who advanced swiftly towards him hold- 
ing out her hand. 

“ Ah, monsieur, you are the young and clever 
advocate who represents Monsieur le Marquis? 
Monsieur, I am pleased to greet you.” 

He took the small hand. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘I accept the word 
‘young,’ but disclaim the other adjective. I tried 
to do my best for my client.”’ 

“ And you did, and you did! I heard your address 
to the jury, and it made me weep. You did not 
know it, but you appeared for both plaintiff and 
defendant, monsieur. All you said of that poor, 
wandering young man’s love for this place I myself 
have ficlt. I love every foot of this ground. I 
thought sometimes you were talking for me, instead 
of against me.” 

‘“ Ah, mademoiselle, I had not met you then.” 
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‘No,’ she replied brightly, “‘and that is what 
makes it so strange that you should have described 
my thoughts just as if I had confided in you. There 
in noisy terrible Paris which frightens me, I closed 
my eyes while you were speaking, and saw instead 
the lovely river Rille, so quiet and peaceful. I 
suppose the Marquis himself told you all about it.”’ 

“Yes, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Have you known him all your life? ” 

“We were boys together.”’ 

“Ah, he chose a good interpreter. We thought, 
with all our array of great men, that we would sweep 
you into oblivion, but it was David and Goliath 
over again, wasn’t it ?”’ 

Maurice laughed a little. 

“Mademoiselle, you cover me with confusion.” 

“Oh no, I do you but justice. I am your most 
enthusiastic admirer, and I assure you if I had 
known what was brought out in court ; if I had heard 
your side of the question, I never would have per- 
mitted the case to be defended, and I am sure my 
father would have come to the same conclusion, 
had he been alive.” 

The young man bowed. He was not quite so 
confident of the iron-master’s sense of fairness, but 
he said nothing. 

“Has the Marquis returned to Paris? ” 

“Yes, I am here in his automobile.” 

“Why did he not come himself?” 

“TY suppose, mademoiselle, he thought it better 
to wait until all preliminaries were arranged by me.”’ 

“Ah, yes, I see; until I was turned out,” said 
the girl resting her elbow on the table, and her 
dimpled chin in her open palm. Her clear, innocent, 
intense gaze the young man found somewhat dis- 
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concerting. He had had no experience with women, 
except so far as Marie Angelique was concerned. 

“Then let us talk business,” said the girl with 
a sigh. ‘“‘ As I suppose you know, I am very rich, 
and as I told you, I love this old chateau, and all 
that belongs to it. I beg you to make Monsieur le 
Marquis an offer for the domain. I will pay what- 
ever value he sets upon it.”’ 

“Mademoiselle, I should be sorry to leave you 
under any illusion in this matter. The Marquis will 
not part with the property.” 

"aot for any price?” 

“Not for any price, mademoiselle.’’ 

Mademoiselle bent her eyes in silence on the carpet ; 
her bosom rose and fell with an emotion she strove 
to conceal. Disappointment brought her to the 
verge of tears. Maurice Armelin clenched his hands 
nervously together as he looked at her; they two, 
as it were, alone in the world. At last she glanced 
up again, having resumed control of her feelings. 
She smiled rather waveringly, and said: 

“Does Monsieur le Marquis not recognize that 
I have some claim to the Chateau de Gallantréve.”’ 

‘“ Your claim, mademoiselle, was settled in the 
Paris courts.”’ 

“Ah, I do not mean that. You may not know, 
of course, but my mother, whom I am proud to 
say I resemble very much, was a distant relative of 
the Gallantréve family. In this chateau she first 
met my father. They loved each other, and married. 
The house of Gallantréve never recognized her again. 
She was, according to them, an outcast. Their 
action I think was cruel. My father it embittered, 
all_ because of his love for my mother, but she— 
she never cared. I remember her very well, I 
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was fourteen when she died. Always a serene, 
gentle lady, completely happy in her marriage, not 
once regretting it, for my father, counted harsh by 
many, never said anything but kind words to her. 
Oh dear,” cried the girl, springing impulsively to 
her feet, ‘‘I must not talk of this. Come with me, 
monsieur, I beg of you; I shali show you something.”’ 

She led him through corridors, up the stairs, and 
into the long portrait gallery; made him stand at 
a certain point she indicated, then, crossing the 
floor, turned her profile to him. Above her head 
hung a beautiful portrait of a lady who had lived 
in the time of Henn sie 

“There!” cried the girl. “Do you not see a 
likeness between us? ” 

“Yes, mademoiselle; a likeness very flattering 
to the original of that portrait.”’ 

“Oh, monsieur,”’ she criedin childlike glee. ‘“ You 
are pleased to compliment me! That is very nice 
of you. Iam sure that if you had been my advocate, 
I should have won my case. But let us keep to 
business. You say the Marquis will not sell, no 
matter what I offer? ”’ 

“No, mademoiselle.”’ 

“You seem very positive about that.” 

‘““T am, because he has confided completely in me. 
I know his mind as well as he does himself.” 

“Then I have another plan, but I did not wish 
to propose that unless he refused obstinately to sell. 
Shall we talk here, monsieur, or go back to the 
drawing-room ? ” 

“Tf you will take me, mademoiselle, to whatever 
room in the chateau is your own favourite, I should 
be pleased to see it.” 

“Oh, of course; I wish I had thought of that 
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myself. You will come to my boudoir on this floor. 
Madame Durfer is there, but we will send her away. 
She is my chaperone, you know, but when I talk 
business I cannot have her bothering about. You 
will understand, monsieur, that as well as being 
the child of the lady my mother, I am also my 
father’s daughter, and he was a great business man. 
You must not forget, monsieur, that while I chatter 
like a young girl with you, I am nevertheless head 
of one of the largest iron works and cannon foundries 
in France. [ am like Fraulein Krupp in Germany. 
I have often thought of writing to the Fraulein, 
and proposing to her that we two form a combina- 
tion, and if France and Germany ever threatened 
War against each other, we two girls should say 
‘No, we won't give you any cannon,’ and so stop 
that nonsense. ’’ 

Young Armelin laughed. 

. Miyereelient idea,” he said. 

“Isn't it? ’’ she asked brightly, as she glided by 
his side, still, for all her boasting of business acumen, 
she was but a secluded little girl, newly from the 
convent ; unawakened. ‘‘ Yes, Madame Durfer is 
rather stupid in matters of business, and I never 
consult with her, but she is an old dear, nevertheless, 
and I don’t know what I should do without her. 
She was selected by the Sisters in the convent I 
attended to be my companion, and has been with 
me ever since. Here we are, monsieur: a circular 
turret room giving views up and down the valley, 
and along the front of the chateau as well.” 

“ Ah,” he said, with a long breath. This dainty 
bower was vastly different from the bare room in 
which he had builded block houses as a neglected 
lad. The girl thought the exclamation was due to 
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his admiration of the scene from its numerous 
windows. 

“Tsn’t the view splendid? ’’ she cried. “ And 
yet in your speech to the jury you couldn’t have 
described it better even if you had seen it before.”’ 

The old woman in an easy chair had risen. 

“Madame Durfer, I introduce you to Monsieur 
Maurice Armelin, the representative of the Marquis 
de Gallantréve. We are engaged in a business con- 
ference regarding the transfer of this property.”’ 

There was unconscious dismissal in the girl’s 
tone, and for the first time Armelin detected a trace 
of her father. Madame Durfer bowed distantly, 
gathered up her needlework, and withdrew. 

“ Now, sit there,’ cried the girl, with a sigh of 
relief, and he sank at her words into a very easy 
chair facing the west. She took a similar seat. 

“You see, monsieur, I must ask your advice.” 

‘“ But I am adviser to the Marquis de Gallantréve,”’ 
said the advocate with a smile. She arched her 
brows. 

‘“ Daren’t you give advice to any one else, then ? ” 

“Oh, yes, the Marquis wouldn’t mind. Still, if 
the problem pertains to the property, it is your own 
solicitors with whom you should consult. They 
might resent my interference if they knew of it. 
They would call it unprofessional.”’ 

“My problem is only remotely connected with 
the property; it is personal, and not a commission 
I could readily give to my solicitors. I am well 
aware, however, of the duty that devolves upon 
parents or near relatives in dealing with a matter 
of this kind, but I have no near relatives, soI must 
act for myself, and I must ask you not to betray 
my confidence to the Marquis of Gallantréve, which 
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might cause me embarrassment in future. I wish 
you represented me alone, monsieur.”’ 

“IT wish I did,” fervently assented the interested 
Armelin. 

‘| suppose it would be unprofessional if I offered 
you a larger sum than the Marquis can pay? ”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. I might shake off the Mar- 
quis, and I should be glad of you for a client when 
this case is settled.”’ 

“TI liked you from the first,’ she said medita- 
tively, gazing out to the westward. ‘‘ When I saw 
you, when I heard you speak, you seemed serious 
and trustworthy. I know my father would have 
liked you, yes, and my mother, too,” she added. 

“Mademoiselle, if I was untrustworthy before, 
I should become trustworthy under your commenda- 
tion. Be quite frank with me, and I shall give you 
my best advice, Marquis or no Marquis.”’ 

‘“ Having, as I have told you, no near relative, 
I must, as a business woman, take this matter in 
hand. I therefore empower you to approach the 
Marquis and tell him that my family makes to him 
a proposal of marriage between us.”’ 

“ What is that, what is that ?’’ gasped Maurice 
Armelin, leaning forward. 

The lady turned her serene face from the western 
window to himself. 

“I propose to become the Marquise de Gallan- 
tréve, and will settle on my husband a vast fortune.”’ 

“ But, the saints preserve us, you've never seen 
him! You do not love him.” 

Again the girl arched her pretty eyebrows and 
smiled. 

“Love?” she said. “Is it necessary ? ”’ 

~ Well, between man and woman I suppose there 
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is often such a thing as—as—preference? I should 
not marry a girl I did not love.” 

“Would you not? I thought a wife always loved 
her husband, and a husband his wife ? ”’ 

‘“ Doubtless that is true, but this man—this man 
may be a hunchback for all you know to the con- 
tranye: 

= lsaieme« 

‘“No, as a matter of fact.” 

“ But it is our custom. A girl, except among the 
lower orders, has no choice regarding the man she 
is to marry. He is chosen by her parents, or their 
representatives, and the man does not care, provided 
her dot is sufficiently large. The amount of my dot, 
monsieur, I shall leave to you. On behalf of the 
Marquis, monsieur, you cannot hope for a better 
offer than mine.”’ 

“No, no, I quite perceive that, mademoiselle.”’ 

“Then you will act as intermediary ? ” 

“With pleasure, since it is your wish. I will 
communicate by telegraph with the Marquis to- 
night, and shall receive his reply to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

‘Oh, thank you, monsieur. Do you think he 
will accept ? ”’ 

“He'd be a fool if he didn’t.” 

‘Ah, is that flattery, or is it the money? ”’ 

-“ T wasn’t thinking of the money. At what hour 
may I see you to-morrow? ”’ 

‘“Whenever you receive the telegram, monsieur. 
I shall be here all day.” 

Maurice Armelin rose. 

‘Must you go?” she asked. 

“YT think it would be better. I have stopped 
longer than I meant to.” 
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‘May I offer you a room in the chateau ? ”’ 

“Thanks very much, but I have already arranged 
for quarters at Josslyn’s farm.” 

“Ah, then you will be well taken care of. Marie 
Angelique is a famous housekeeper. You should 
hear her speak of the young Marquis de Gallantréve. 
I believe, by the way, that she thought the Marquis 
was in love with her, and I am quite sure she is in 
love with him. It nearly made me fall in love 
merely to listen to her.” 

“And why should you not, mademoiselle ? ” 

“Oh, my dear adviser, you know very well it 
would not be proper for a young girl like me to fall 
in love with any one. That would be most im- 
modest. You must not say shocking things to me, 
monsieur,’’ but her smile took the sting from her 
reproof. 

She accompanied him to the door, and exclaimed 
at the beauty of the automobile. 

“Ts that the automobile of the Marquis? ” 

~ Fes” 

‘ How lovely! He must take me out in that— 
Madame Durfer and me, I mean.” 

“TI make no doubt he will be delighted.”’ 

‘ Please write that telegram very carefully, Mon- 
sieur Armelin.”’ 

‘“ Be assured I shall do my best.”’ 

“ Au revoir, monsieur.”’ 

“Au revoir, mademoiselle,’’ and with that the 
automobile glided down the avenue, while the 
mistress of the chateau stood meditating, grown 
pensive suddenly. And here, indeed, was an un- 
exampled state of things : the victor in the action at 
law sorry he had won; the defeated glad she had 
lost. 
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Armelin sped past Josslyn’s farm without stop- 
ping, and ran on to a distant town, where he entered 
a telegraph office and sent a dispatch to himself, 
in care of Josslyn’s farm; then, making inquiries, 
he learned who the fashionable tailor of the town 
was, and drove hither. The tailor received him with 
obsequious graciousness, flattered that so evidently 
fashionable an automobile should draw up at his 
door. Then his professional eye noted the Parisian 
cut of the chauffeur’s livery, and all at once that 
eye lighted up, and his obsequiousness perceptibly 
increased. 

‘‘ Ah, monsieur,” he said, “‘ those should be the 
colours of the house of Gallantréve.”’ 

‘They are.” 

“This automobile, possibly, belongs to the Mar- 
quis ? ” : 

“Tt does: 

‘““ Have I then the honour of addressing a 

“Sir, you have the honour of addressing Maurice 
Armelin, advocate, of Paris, who happens at the 
moment to be in a hurry.” 

“Will you step inside, sir.” 

“JT may add that the Marquis has kindly lent me 
his automobile for a special purpose, which is to 
obtain a suit of clothes in the shortest possible 
period of time. The costume is to be one for the 
country, with special inclination towards boating 
on a small river. The material is to be of white 
flannel, cut @l’Anglats. You understand ? ”’ 

‘“ Perfectly, monsieur.”’ 

“T shall want everything else to correspond: 
shoes, stockings, neckties, straw hat, everything ; 
therefore be so good as to send an assistant, and 
gather up whatever is necessary at the best shops 
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where they are sold, and bring them here, that I 
may try them on.” 

“Certainly, monsieur.”’ 

“T now submit myself to your discretion for 
measurement. ”’ 

When the measurement was completed Armelin 
said : 

“You will provide a dressing-room ready for me 
at seven o'clock to-morrow morning.”’ 

“Yes, monsieur.”’ 

‘“And this costume must be quite completed at 
ten minutes to seven.” 

‘“Oh, monsieur,’’ protested the tailor, “that is 
impossible.”’ 

‘“ Nothing, my dear sir, is impossible, as a man 
of your age should know by this time. The men 
will have to work all night; you shall lose sleep 
in order to superintend; the men will ask double 
pay—well, you will give them treble. Your own 
compensation, monsieur, I leave entirely to your- 
self. It would be presumption in me to attempt 
computation of the worth of a man so eminent in 
his profession as you are.” 

The tailor bowed almost to the ground. 

“Tt shall be done, monsieur,”’ he said. 

‘“ Of course. Now you understand that I wish 
this apparel to be the very best of its kind, as I 
am particular about my clothes, and I don’t in the 
least care what I pay for them. Good afternoon, 
sir,’ and he stepped into the waiting automobile. 
The tailor gazed after him. 

“ Mon Dieu ?” he cried, ‘‘ that must be the Mar- 
quis himself, in spite of his Maurice Armelin. That 
is the way the Gallantréves lost their money. They 
never cared what a thing cost!” 

D 
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The beauty of a good automobile is that it practic- 
ally abolishes space so far as its owner is concerned. 
Maurice Armelin had ordered boating flannels at 
five o'clock, yet, sat down to_dinner at half-past 
six at Josslyn’s farm, fifty miles away, and, between 
the time of arrival and the meal, he had enjoyed a 
refreshing swim in the river Rille. All this he could 
not have done if he had depended on the railway. 
At eight o’clock next morning he was back at the 
farm again; no longer the formal, sombrely dressed 
advocate of Paris, but a young man of fashion, 
arrayed with a careless elegance that might have 
given hints on costume to Solomon at that period 
when he was in all his glory. 

Fight a.m. is too early an hour to make a call 
upon a young lady of position in the land, so Maurice 
Armelin strolled along the river path, past the old 
mill and waterfall, and so to the margin of the lake 
that was in reality the mill-pond. As he approached 
the boat-house he stopped suddenly. Some one 
inside was singing, trilling like a happy bird, with 
no thought of audience. Maurice determined to 
retreat, but before he could even turn round, the 
door of the boat-house opened, and mademoiselle 
stood there, flooded by the rays of the morning sun, 
looking delightfully fresh and new-made. She was 
very simply dressed, with collar open at the lovely 
throat; with glistening ringlets clustering round 
her shapely head. 

“Oh!” she cried, pausing in her exit, and seem- 
ingly half desirous of retreating again, but the 
nonchalant young man took no more notice than 
if this were the most ordinary encounter, and he had 
been invited to attend. The influence of the Eastern 
sun brought a delicate flush upon her fair face. 
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‘Good morning, mademoiselle,” said Armelin. 
“ Been swimming ? ”’ 

She laughed a little. 

“ Yes, I dived under the doors: that is why my 
hair is so wet,’’ and she shook out her ringlets in a 
manner so distractingly charming that the young 
man bent his eyes to the grass at his feet lest she 
should see more in them than he intended. 

“ Ay,’ he went on, “ I know that trick. Manya 
hundred times I have done it.” 

“Not here,’ she said, stepping forward. 

‘No, not here, of course, but I love to dive under 
boat-house doors,’’ he ended somewhat lamely. 

She looked upon him with wide-eyed admiration. 
Here was not the formal, sombrely clad advocate, 
but an Adonis who looked ten years younger. It 
flashed upon her that she might hesitate to ask 
guidance from a youth so plainly belonging to the 
gay world, so she brought this unexpected meeting 
at once to a business basis. 

“Have you heard from the Marquis this morn- 
ing?” 

‘Not this morning, mademoiselle. I received a 
telegram last night.”’ 

“Really? He is very prompt. What does he 
Say, monsieur ? ”’ 

“ I will show you his telegram by-and-bye, made- 
moiselle. Meanwhile, let me ask a question. Have 
you breakfasted ? ” 

“Oh, I enjoyed my petit déjeuner hours ago. I 
shall breakfast at cleven, and the pleasure of look- 
ing forward to that meal will be enhanced if monsieur 
will condescend to be my guest.” 

She made him a pretty, old-fashioned curtsy that 
seemed somehow to accord well with the simple 
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gown she wore, and she reminded him of a painting 
by Watteau that he had seen in the Louvre. He 
placed his hand on the appropriate part of his white 
flannel coat, and bowed as perfectly as one of his 
most accomplished ancestors might have done. 

“Mademoiselle, I accept with alacrity and great 
pleasure. Your invitation gives a touch of perfec- 
tion to this glorious morning, which [ had already 
thought perfect.” 

Once more she laughed a little, and then sighed. 
Really the situation must not get out of hand. This, 
after all, was a conference relating to practical affairs. 

‘We shall have much to talk about, you know,”’ 
she said demurely. 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Tell me what is the Marquis’s decision.” 

“Ah, the Marquis! I had forgotten him for the 
moment. Well, mademoiselle, I think it best to 
show you his telegram, which will place at your dis- 
posal all the information I already possess. As you 
remarked, we shall have much to talk about, there- 
fore I propose to lower one of the boats.’ He 
checked himself. ‘‘ Ah, I take it for granted that 
there is a boat within.” 

“There are four of them,” she replied. 

‘Well, we will choose one, and make a voyage 
up the little river, that is, if the wateris deep enough.”’ 

“Oh yes, the mill-pond makes it possible to ascend 
for five miles; further if canoe is taken. I shall be 
delighted to accompany you, monsieur. Pardon me, 
while I run up to the chateau, and find Madame 
Dumens 

“Why bring Madame Durfer ? ” 

“Oh, monsieur, I must takemy chaperone’ with 
me.”’ 
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She glanced admiringly at him, and the glance 
seemed to say: ‘‘ My dear sir, you are not to-day 
the solemn advocate of yesterday.”’ 

“The boat I shall select, mademoiselle, on this 
occasion will hold only two.” 

“T could not think of it, monsieur,”’ said the girl, 
breathlessly. 

“It is the order of the Marquis, mademoiselle.”’ 

“The order of the Marquis? Does the Marquis 
de Gallantréve venture to subject me to his orders ? ”’ 

The young man shrugged his shoulders, it seemed 
with a gesture of indifference. The lady had drawn 
herself up with some indignation, and her eyes 
flashed a look on him that differed from any other 
he had ever received. 

“ Really, mademoiselle, you balk at trifles. If 
yesterday you proposed to place yourself permanently 
under the orders of the Marquis, why should you 
hesitate to obey a command given to-day ? ”’ 

‘““A command, monsieur? I am not one to be 
commanded.” 

“Very well, mademoiselle,”’ said the advocate 
quietly, taking off his hat with a gesture of farewell. 
‘I have the honour to bid you good morning.”’ 

As the young man turned away, mademoiselle 
impulsively sprang forward and placed her hand on 
his arm. 

“Wait, wait, wait!’’ she cried. ‘‘ You are not 
going to leave me like this? ”’ 

“ Mademoiselle, what can I do? I represent the 
Marquis de Gallantréve.”’ 

“ But you represent me also! You promised 
yesterday to advise me,” she interrupted, speaking 
rapidly. 

“Certainly, but you refuse to take my advice.” 
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“Oh, I don’t, 1 don’t. What is your advice, 
monsieur ? ”’ 

‘My advice is that you allow me to let down the 
boat.” 

“Oh!” She seemed nonplussed, and stood there 
hesitating. Somehow this did not accord with 
convent instructions, with the custom of the 
country. 

“You mean that I should go up the river alone 
with you?” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle. If the Marquis de 
Gallantréve trusts. me with his future wife, why 
should you object ? ” 

“True, true. I had not thought of that. You 
put things very clearly, monsieur.”’ 

“It’s my profession, you know.” 

“Yes, so it is, but Madame Durfer ; 

“Oh, Madame Durfer! Madame Durfer has 
nothing to do with this. Saints preserve us, if I 
wished to buy sixteen large cannon from you, would 
you insist that Madame Durfer should be present 
during the negotiations ?”’ 

“No, but you would not buy the cannon 
from me. My business manager would attend to 
tae 

“Of course, I’m merely using an analogy. He 
wouldn’t want Madame Durfer there. What I 
am desirous of pointing out is that this is entirely 
an arrangement looking towards the marriage, I 
representing both parties, as one mightsay. I must 
consult with each of them. When the Marquis 
telegraphs me to see Mademoiselle Maillot alone, 
and mademoiselle refuses to see me alone, there is 
nothing left for me but to return to Paris.” 

““T see, monsieur. I have been most unreason- 
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able. Pray forgive me. Shall I summon the ser- 
vants to get ready the boat ? ”’ 

“Oh, do not trouble, mademoiselle: I can 
manage it without assistance.’’ 

The girl stood on the platform and watched him 
open the wide doors that gave access to the river, 
then very deftly lower one of the boats into the 
water. He made a nest of cushions for her comfort, 
selected a pair of oars, placed them on the row- 
locks, and with one hand holding the craft steady, 
raised the other to her with a smile. The girl 
stepped daintily into her place, and a touch of the 
oars sent the boat far out from under cover. He 
turned the prow up stream and rowed with easy, 
skilful strength. The girl leaned back on her 
cushions, sometimes looking at him, sometimes 
watching the ripples made by her slim trailing fingers 
in the water. The river narrowed and narrowed ; 
the great chateau sank out of sight. At last they 
entered a tunnel of green, subdued light, trees 
arching overhead, complete silence everywhere. 
Neither had spoken since they left the boat-house. 
Maurice deftly drew in his oars, letting the boat 
progress with its own impetus. 

“Here is the telegram of the Marquis, made- 
moiselle.”’ 

" Oh,” she cried, waking from her reverie, ‘I 
had forgotten him.” 

She did not offer to take the telegram, so he bent 
forward and placed it on her lap. She took up the 
message rather listlessly, preparing it for perusal 
with indolent grace, but before the reading was 
finished, mademoiselle was sitting up straight 
enough, and displeasure was indicated by two or 
three scarcely perceptible upright lines which marked 
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her smooth forehead just above the nose. The 
telegram was a long one. 


“To Maurice Armelin, at Josslyn’s Farm. 

“The proposal interests me, but as I have 
given no thought to this matter heretofore I beg 
you to act for me. Delay reply for a week at least, 
and during that time see the lady alone as much 
as possible. Ask her to show you the beauties of 
the estate. Discover her faults, if any, and report 
to me. I shall then do whatever you advise.— 
HENRI.” 


“You don’t seem to be pleased with the com- 
munication, mademoiselle.” 

“No, I do not. It 1s such an order as he might 
send to his bailiff instructing him to choose a horse, 
kind, gentle and well-broken.”’ 

“Which lady is speaking now? ” 

“Which lady? ”’ 

“Yes. You must not forget that you are two 
persons: one is a guardian, shrewd and business- 
like ; the other is a prospective fiancée, just out of 
the convent, knowing nothing of these needful 
preliminaries. It was to the guardian I gave that 
telegram.” 

“Indeed! I fear I shall find this duplicate per- 
sonality somewhat embarrassing. ’’ 

“You did not do so yesterday.” 

“No, I thought it a very simple matter yesterday, 
but to-day it seems to wear a different complexion. 
I thought perhaps the Marquis himself might 
appear.”’ 

“Ah, guardian, you could hardly expect that. 
It would be rather awkward if at the last he was 
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impelled to refuse. I think it much more delicate 
on his part to depute the investigations to me.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, and doubtless you have 
set down in your mental notebook petulance, im- 
patience, and perhaps injustice as three bad qualities 
possessed by the young lady.”’ 

“Oh, no, no, no! Again you are mixing things 
up. The young lady knows nothing about all this. 
You, as her guardian, I representing the Marquis 
bring our negotiations, let us suppose, to a successful 
conclusion. Then the swain appears on the scene, 
is introduced to his innamorata, and from that time 
forward they are happy together. The petulance, 
impatience, and so forth, belong to the guardian, 
not to the Dulcinea. The Marquis and I have no 
interest in the personal qualities of the guardian.” 

“T think I understand at last, and if stupidity is 
to be added to your list, please remember it 1s to 
be accredited to the guardian. Down at the boat- 
house you spoke of your position being difficult, 
but it is simplicity itself compared with mine.” 

“ Oh, you will soon get used to it. To make your 
problem easier [I shall, with your permission, always 
address you as ‘ guardian’ when we are attending 
to the business side of our conference, and ‘ made- 
moiselle’ when I am making the acquaintance of 
that charming young lady.” 

“Very well, that is agreed, then, and now will 
you turn the boat round, Monsieur Armelin? I 
recognize that the situation requires a little more 
thought than I have yet given to it. I can only 
think connectedly in my boudoir, and with your 
permission, monsicur, I shall shut myself up there 
for an hour.” 

“ A very good suggestion, guardian, but if you 
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insist on returning to the chateau, you must walk, 
for I am going to take the boat further up the river.”’ 

“Walk!” exclaimed the girl with indignation, 
her eyes ablaze. 

“Yes; I suppose you know the way. Mademoi- 
selle and [I are going up the river together.” 

Mademoiselle continued sitting bolt upright for 
a minute or two, then a smile came to lips and eyes 
as she reclined back lazily among the cushions, 
interlacing her fingers behind her head. 

“You are a very bewildering person, Monsieur 
Armelin.”’ | 

“T have been with your guardian all the morning, 
and she is sometimes difficult to deal with. She 
has so bewildered me that it is no wonder you notice 
the effect. Have I your permission to take you 
further up the river?” 

“You may take me where you wil,’ answered 
the girl dreamily, looking at him from under half- 
shut eyelids. 

‘And now, mademoiselle, as this is the first time 
I have seen you to-day, may I give myself the 
pleasure of wishing you good morning.” 

“Good morning, Monsieur Armelin.”’ 

‘“T hope, mademoiselle, you slept well last night.” 

“Excellently, monsieur. And you?” 

“T regret to say I did not sleep, which was dis- 
appointing, for I wished to be very wide awake 
to-day, and observant.” 

“Yes, and observant. What drove sleep from 
your eyes last night, monsieur. Thinking of that 
nice new suit of clothes?” 

“How do you know it is new? ” 

‘““T judge from appearances only.”’ 

‘“T was thinking of suits, but not of this one. I 
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thought it strange that the Marquis de Gallantréve, 
merely because I won his case in a law-suit, should 
think me competent to win his case in a love 
Suit.”’ 

‘“ That sort of talk should be kept for my guardian. 
I know nothing of law, or—or of the other thing.”’ 

Maurice smiled down upon her. 

‘The Marquis will teach you, mademoiselle.”’ 

She gave a little wriggle of impatience. 

“Oh, bother the Marquis,” she cried. 

“With all my soul,’’ agreed Maurice. “ Let’s 
talk about ourselves.”’ 

‘Yes, tell me how you became an advocate.”’ 

But as we know all about that already, we may 
leave the young people to their discussion. 

The week passed very quickly for both of them. 
They motored together, drove together, boated 
together, and for all that Marie Angelique saw of 
the young man, he might almost as well have been 
living at the chateau. As the week sped on, Maurice 
Armelin became more and more cheerful and brilliant 
in his conversation. He told himself he had never 
really lived before, but on the other hand Mademoi- 
selle Maillot grew wistful and silent, until finally 
the morning of their last day dawned. 

‘““ Mademoiselle,”’ he said, ‘“‘ I plead for a conclud- 
ing walk together. May I have the pleasure of 
accompanying you to the forest on Josslyn’s farm, 
and there, by the riverside, we will bid one another 
good-bye.”’ 

She did not answer except with a bow of the 
head, and they walked side by side with very little 
said between them, until they reached the spot he 
had indicated, and there they sat down together 
beneath the trees, 
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‘““ Mademoiselle,” he began, ‘this has been a 
week in Paradise.” 

‘Yes,’ she replied indifferently without looking 
up at him, “the estate of Gallantréve is indeed a 
Paradise.” 

“That was not precisely what I meant, made- 
moiselle. Perhaps you will understand my remarks 
when I confess that I have found you absolutely 
faultless, and shall so report to the Marquis of 
Gallantréve.”’ 

To his astonishment the girl turned her face to 
the trunk of the tree beneath which she sat, and 
began to weep quietly. 

“What have I said?” he demanded. 

“Oh, you have said nothing.” Then she sprang 
to her feet, dashing away the tears, seemingly angry 
that he had been a witness of her emotion. When 
she spoke her voice was hard enough, and under 
sufficient control. 

“The week has ended,” she said, facing him as 
he, too, arose and stood before her. ‘“‘ The Marquis 
will be quite within his rights if he rejects my offer, 
in spite of your recommendation, will he not ? ” 

“Within his rights, yes, but if he acted thus I 
should not call him a gentleman.” 

‘Then, possibly, you will not call mea lady. If 
one party to the compact has the right, the other 
party logically must have a similar remedy? ”’ 

‘Certainly, madame; you reason like a lawyer.”’ 

‘Thank you; I suppose you intend that for a 
compliment. I therefore announce to you, mon- 
sieur, that nothing on earth will induce me to marry 
the Marquis de Gallantréve ! ” 

“What excuse can I make to the Marquis, made- 
moiselle ? ” 
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‘““Am I compelled to vindicate my action? ” 

“ T think you owe that much to the Marquis, and 
also to yourself, mademoiselle.”’ 

“In that case you may say that I do not love 
him, and will never marry a man I do not love.” 

‘There has been a radical change in your opinion 
since this day week ? ”’ 

“Yes. I had imagined a man that does not 
exist ? ”’ 

“The Marquis does not exist ?’’ cried Maurice, 
apprehensive that she had discovered his duplicity. 

“ Does not exist as I had pictured him. The man 
I had fancied him to be was constructed from your 
speech in court and my imagination in the chateau. 
If the Marquis de Gallantréve had been the man 
whose feelings you described, he would never have 
remained so long in Paris without visiting his own 
homestead. Have I given you sufficient reasons for 
my conduct ? ”’ 

Armelin shook his head. 

“| fear he will not think them sufficient.”’ 

“I do not care in the least what he will think, 
but if he feels himself ill-used, tell him I have still 
another and a stronger reason in reserve, which I 
will confess to him, but not to you.’’ 

‘‘Thank God that between us we have eliminated 
the Marquis—a useless creature at best. Now, 
mademoiselle, he being out of the way, I do myself 
the honour of proposing for your hand in marriage.”’ 

“Tou! 

7, 1.’ 

“Then I have the honour of declining your 
proposal.” 

“Why?” 

“ Must I give reasons to you also? ”’ 
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“Yes, if you can give the same reason.” 

“What do you mean by that, monsieur ? ”’ 
“-“T mean that if you tell me that you do not love 
me, and cannot love me, I shall bid you good-bye 
and never see you again.” 

Ol! 

“Tam waiting for your reply, mademoiselle.” 

‘This has been all a joke to you, monsieur. You 
have angered me exceedingly, time and again.” 

“That is no answer.” 

‘““ My answer is that I refuse to marry a man who 
is not in love with me.” 

“Mademoiselle, I have loved you from the first 
moment I saw you. Did you not see how startled 
I was when you made your proposition for that 
worthless wretch, the Marquis, when, before you— 
quite unheeded—ignored—passed by, sat such an 
example of worth and affection as myself? ”’ 

The girl turned from him with impatience. 

“You are pleased to joke again, monsieur.” 

“T assure youl am not. I consider myself every 
whit as good as the Marquis.” 

“What shall you tell the Marquis? ” 

‘“T shall tell him you fell in love with me.” 

“Really? And you will add that at the end 
you took an effective means of curing me of my 
infatuation ? ” 

‘““T shall add nothing of the sort. Your infatua- 
tion, like my own, cannot be cured, and thus I 
prove it to you,’’ whereupon, in spite of her attempt 
to elude him, he clasped her in his arms, and, with- 
out encountering insurmountable obstacles, kissed 
nel 

“Now, dear mademoiselle, to show you that I 
have loved you from the first, I came here not to 
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evict you, as you suppose, but to bring to Josslyn, 
and to Marie Angelique the executed deed which 
gives the freehold of their farm to them and their 
heirs for ever. I resolved not to present this parch- 
ment to them, but to cause it to reach them from 
your hands. Here it is, mademoiselle. Come with 
me to the farm, and make Marie Angelique nearly 
as happy as I am.” 

“As we are, you should say. Why did I never 
think of giving them the farm myself while I owned 
it. I did lower the rent. How generous, after all, 
the Marquis must be! I fear I did him an injustice.”’ 

“Oh, not a bit of it. He gives them the farm 
merely for his own selfish gratification,” and so 
they walked together to the homestead, and were 
received by the cheerful Marie Angelique, to whom 
mademoiselle made a pretty speech before present- 
ing the legal instrument. 

“And now, Marie Angelique,’ said Maurice, 
patting her on the huge shoulder, “ one good turn 
deserves another. Mademoiselle and I have never 
been introduced, and thus we have walked about 
together contrary to all French customs. Marie 
Angelique, introduce me to mademoiselle.”’ 

‘“ But surely by this time you need no introduc- 
tion,’ protested Marie Angelique. 

“Woman, how dare you trifle with me thus! 
Introduce us, I say, and that speedily.” 

Mademoiselle Maillot, have I your permission 
to introduce to you Henri Francet, eleventh Marquis 
of Gallantréve ?”’ said Marie Angelique. 


The Bargain Counter Sale 


TRADING firm is rarely wrecked by lack of 
appreciation on the part of the public. 
Disaster comes from the inside, and not from without. 
That terse old phrase, “ Know thyself,”’ represents 
a valuable quality in a merchant, if he can acquire 
the knowledge accurately; and perhaps equally 
important is the injunction, “ Know thy partner.”’ 
If a man knows himself, he must be aware of his 
defects as of his good qualities, and in selecting a 
partner he should choose a man who possesses those 
qualities in which he himself is lacking, and then their 
combined persistence makes success almost certain. 
The company of Reid and Quintock contained but 
two stockholders, John Reid and George Robertson 
Quintock, and was admirably equipped for the 
march to great prosperity. John Reid, the senior 
partner, was a cautious, thoughtful, silent man; a 
master of detail, dogged and persistent in carrying 
through any plan to its logical conclusion. The 
ready-made clothing business, in which the company 
was engaged, had been established by Reid’s father, 
and inherited by his son, who faithfully followed the 
methods by which his father had become moderately 
well off. But times change, and Reid did not. 
Competition in New York became more and more 
fierce, and at last it was evident to the slow-minded 
64 
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Reid that something must be done. He then 
deliberately chose a partner; a man considerably 
younger than himself, with habits of mind as different 
as possible from his own. Quintock had been a 
successful saleman on a good salary with a competing 
firm inthe same line of business. He was alert and 
persuasive, an admirable writer of advertisements 
that, like a well-known patent medicine, touched the 
spot. Almost immediately the afiairs of the com- 
pany began to look up. Quintock’s line of talk 
usually convinced any man he endeavoured to in- 
fluence—a most valuable talent where the bank 
balance is not large, and where a line of credit is 
necessary. 

At first he had charge of the selling, and later 
the whole financial arrangememits fell naturally into 
his capable hands; but so exuberant was his 
imagination, so far-reaching and speculative were his 
schemes, that there is little doubt he might have 
bankrupted the firm had it not been for the con- 
servatism of his partner; yet with equal certainty, 
by a slower method, that partner would have allowed 
the firm to die of dry rot through lack of enterprise. 
Together, the two were like the dull blade and the 
sharp blade of a jack plane, whose perfect working 
depended on their combination. Quintock, how- 
ever, thought his partner a dead weight, whom he 
had to drag along, and Reid considered his partner 
a reckless man, who, if not retarded, might involve 
them in mutual disaster. Quintock quite honestly 
believed that he should be the leading partner, 
especially after one of his pet schemes had been 
turned down by the caution of Reid, and he en- 
deavoured, in one way or another, to acquire more 
and more power, sometimes partially succeeding, 
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oftener failing. Here, surely, was a case where an 
impartial mediator would have been useful in acting 
the part of the steel screw which binds dull blade 
and sharp blade together in the jack plane. There 
is a firm in New York, with a branch establishment 
in London, that has grown even more important in 
the old country than in the new, where this problem 
was solved by the partners never speaking to one 
another; and the business has increased in these 
last twenty years of silence beyond all belief. 

The goddess in the machine of Reid and Quintock 
was the wife of the senior partner. Naturally, she 
sympathized with her silent husband, who quarrelled 
with nobody. She thought on several’ occasions 
that her husband, holding the majority of stock, 
should have put G. R. Q. in his place, but she said 
nothing, and interfered actively only when she 
found her husband weakening and beginning to 
think that, for the sake of peace, he should part 
with some of his stock, and give the truculent man 
at least an equal share with himself. This she vetoed 
without argument, merely saying that if her husband 
relinquished control to pacify Get-Rich-Quick, as she 
called Quintock, she would resign, whereon her 
taciturn partner always yielded to her wishes, know- 
ing well her value, for in his absence, and even during 
his presence, she ran the factory with discipline and 
economy, though she held no stock and received 
no salary. She studied G. R. Q. constantly and 
intently, and jumped to the feminine conclusion of 
under-estimating his good points, and probably 
endowing him with motives that had never occurred 
to him. Mrs. Reid believed that Quintock was 
unscrupulous, and possibly dishonest. He was a 
bachelor, who fared sumptuously every day, and was 
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in constant need of money. Mrs. Reid ruled her 
household as she did the factory, with a complete 
elimination of extravagance. Every disagreement 
he had with her husband increased her animosity 
against G. R. Q., but, like her husband, she said 
nothing. 

Quick at the uptake though Quintock undoubtedly 
was, it was a long time before he understood that the 
real obstacle to his acquiring of more stock was not 
the glum Reid, but the almost equally silent Mrs. 
Reid, and when that knowledge was borne in upon 
him, he changed his tactics completely. No longer 
did he indulge in eager argument with the senior 
partner. He became as genial as if Keid were a 
prospective customer to whom he wished to sell 
ready-made clothes. He was most ingratiating to 
Mrs. Reid whenever he met her, and fell into the 
habit of dropping into the factory every now and 
again to consult her about thisorthat. He proposed 
that she should be present during their conferences, 
and that she as well as her husband should listen 
to his schemes for the advancement of the firm. 

He laid before them several plans, and did not, 
as usual, pre s for an immediate decision, but gave 
husband ani wife an opportunity for talking them 
over together, and though his plans were all rejected, 
he seemed to take his discomfiture with the greatest 
good humour, and sometimes said that, on thinking 
the matter over, he had come to agree with their 
decision. 

At last Quintock called a conference, and in his 
note to the senior partner made a special request 
that Mrs. Reid should be present. Never had he 
been so polite and ingratiating. To outward appear- 
ance he was the most satisfied man in the world, yet 
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in reality he had come to. the end of his tether, and 
had resolved to break finally with the combination. 
He had grasped the fact that if it were not for the 
woman he could, by exercising patience, have dealt 
with her husband, but now he comprehended the 
hopelessness of the odds against him. 

‘““T confess,” he began, “‘ that I have been dis- 
appointed of late because none of my schemes has 
commended itself to you, but, on thinking it over 
I saw that in most cases your decision was right, 
and in the others at least safe. This naturally caused 
me to reflect, and Isaw that I was not giving enough 
thought to the plans I proposed, especially with regard 
to details, of which you, Reid, are a master. So I 
determined that the next plan I submitted should be 
as perfect as I could make it. We are working 
along in a circumscribed area, and, considering the 
competition, doing as well as we have a right to 
expect. We give good value for the money we re- 
ceive, and we please a certain limited section of 
critical and sophisticated customers. Now, has it 
ever occurred to you that it is easier to satisfy a 
man in Kalamazoo than a metropolitan citizen ? 
The case is on all fours with that of a woman who 
will dote upon a frock that comes from Paris, while she 
would turn up her nose at the same thing which 
issued from even a Fifth Avenue firm. A man out 
West who can say ‘ I have my clothes made in New 
York,’ thinks he has a pull over a citizen who depends 
on the local output. I propose, then, that we begin 
to cater for all America.”’ 

‘How are we to afford travellers over such an 
area ?”’ objected Reid. 

“T should have no travellers. The advertising 
columns of the best papers and magazines cost us no 
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more than anybody else pays. The return is imme- 
diate.”’ 

“A number of firms are already doing that,’’ said 
Reid, “ but advertising is expensive, and I’m not at 
all sure they’re making money by it.” 

“ Well, you may depend upon it they are, other- 
wise they couldn’t keep on, for, as you pointed out 
quite rightly, advertising costs. Those announce- 
ments you see in the papers and magazines week 
after week, and month after month, are not of the 
firms that fail. It’s the hole-and-corner concerns 
that are going under, increasingly so day by day.” 

“ But the money,” protested Reid, again. ‘“‘ We 
have not the capital.’’ 

“I can arrange that,’’ said Quintock, with con- 
fidence, “if I get your consent to the general project.” 

‘“ How can I give my consent to a project I don’t 
understand ? All that seems certain so far is that 
we become responsible for the payment of a large 
and unknown sum of money.”’ 

“ Well, I shall speedily explain the project so that 
you may understand it, and before I finish the sum 
of money we shall be responsible for will no longer 
be unknown. I propose that we purchase in large 
quantities, and deal directly with the manufacturers, 
getting rock-bottom prices. I can make excellent 
terms for cloth of which to construct spring and 
Summer suits, from the manufacturing firm of 
Higgins, Jones and Co. Perhaps you know that in 
my younger days I travelled all over America selling 
their goods direct to the tailors of our principal 
towns, so I know all about the cost of manufacture, 
and thus can secure a bargain in material such as 
probably no other man in America could accomplish. 
We will have the cloth delivered to the people who do 
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our wholesale cutting (you know them better than 
I do, and could attend to that part of the business), 
and have stamped out the stuff for making a hundred 
thousand suits of clothes.” 

“A hundred thousand!” ejaculated Reid, in 
dismay. 

Ouintock went on, unnoticing the interruption, at 
a white heat of enthusiasm over his plan. 

“As I said a moment ago, I have travelled for 
the cloth-makers, and thus Iam personally acquainted 
with the chief tailors all over the United States. Of 
course, there will have been changes since I left the 
road, nevertheless I can get enough men to serve 
our purpose. In every place of over five thousand 
inhabitants I shall have one or more agents, every 
one a practical tailor. The fierce New York com- 
petition, of which you spoke the other day, is hurting 
others even more than it is us, so I shall have no 
difficulty in getting as many agents as I want.”’ 

“ But how will you pay them ? ” demanded Reid. 

‘“T shall not pay them at all. The orders they 
send in to us will pay them. The vital point in 
my scheme, which I shall make much of in the 
advertisements, is the fact that our local agent will 
do the measuring of the customer, and that we will 
guarantee the suit to fit. All self-measurement is 
eliminated, and if by any chance the clothes for- 
warded are not satisfactory, our local agent will make 
whatever changes are necessary. I, on my part, if 
allowed to advertise as I like, will guarantee the sale 
of the hundred thousand suits, at which you gasped 
when I mentioned the figures. You'll find yourself 
busyin thefactory, puttingin new machinery, and 
engaging many more workmen than you ever gave 
employment to before. The material, the manufac- 
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ture, the cost of commission, and all outgoings, will 
average fifteen dollars a suit, and we will sell a New 
York manufactured article, made to measure by 
the most artistic workmen, for twenty dollars. Now 
do you understand my plan? ”’ 

Reid pondered for a few minutes, then slowly 
shook his head. 

“I'd agree to try it first on a small scale, and if 
that were successful, we could gradually build up on 
those lines.”’ 

“My dear Reid,”’ said Quintock earnestly, “it 
cannot be done on a small scale. My local measure- 
ment plan is original, and will be copied by other 
firms as soon as it is announced, but, in spite of 
piracy, we'll be one clear season ahead, and then if 
we don't keep ahead it will be our own fault. If 
you advertise timorously you will not sell a thousand 
extra suits. I have outlined a campaign that will 
add half a million dollars to our bank account.” 

“It is speculation,” insisted Reid, and if I want 
to indulge in that I can go down to Wall Street. Any 
flaw in your plan ti 

‘“ There is no flaw in it,” interrupted Quintock. 

“IT am sure you think there isn’t, but one never 
knows what adverse circumstances we may meet. 
If anything goes wrong, we are ruined, and in 
the bankruptcy courts, whereas by going cautiously 
we may in time score a success.” 

Quintock leaned back in his chair, relaxing his 
tense attitude. He drew a deep sigh. During all 
this time Mrs. Reid had not spoken, but had watched 
the enthusiastic talker very narrowly since the 
beginning. 

“Ts that your last word, Reid ? ” asked Quintock 
in a tired voice, 
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Se ne aise 

Quintock rose to depart. 

“Wait one moment,” said Mrs. Reid. The dis- 
couraged man sat down again. “‘ You said you had 
this all worked out. Do you mean that you have 
committed it to paper? ” 

“Yes, madam.”’ 

“Are your advertisements written ? ”’ 

~ Yes, madam, 

“Are your plans set out in such detail that a 
person like myself could understand them ? ”’ 

“T think so, Mrs. Reid.” 

“Very good. We will not take what my husband 
has said as the last word. If you will give to me all 
your calculations, copies of your advertisements, and 
the names and prices of those periodicals in which you 
intend to advertise, I will study these data for a day 
or two, and perhaps if there is anything I do not 
quite comprehend, you would not mind enlightening 
(aN 

“Not in the least, Mrs. Reid.”’ 

“Very well; after I have thoroughly mastered 
the proposal in all its details, I shall consult with 
my husband, and let you know the result. I confess 
Iam rather taken with this scheme, and although the 
risk is undoubtedly great, it seems to me founded 
on correct principles.” 

A week later Quintock was amazed and delighted 
to learn that his plan had been accepted without even 
a suggested amendment, and all that remained now 
was to discuss whether or not he would be successful 
in securing the backing of his bank for a period not 
exceeding six months. 

When Reid gave way at his wife’s insistence, he 
made no pretence of having changed his mind on 
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the merits of the scheme. However, as was his 
nature, he co-operated with his partner as cheerfully 
and completely as if he had been equally enthusiastic 
regarding an ultimate reward. It was a constant 
wonder to G. R. QO. that his banker appeared to 
attach greater importance to the taciturn Reid than 
to the convincing Quintock. Reid’s very manner 
and quiet demeanour seemed to make an impression 
on the man who handled the money ; to germinate a 
sort of subtle confidence which the cleverer partner 
found it quite impossible to produce. 

To the banker Quintock unfolded his proposition 
with great frankness, and was very shrewdly cross- 
questioned about details by the financier, who then 
turned sharply on John Reid, and said : 

“Have you equal confidence in the success of 
this new line of business ? ”’ 

“Frankly, I have not,’’ said the elder partner. 
“There is too much speculation in it to suit my 
taste.”’ 

Ouintock threw a brief, black look at him, and 
compressed his lips. The banker’s imperturbable 
face showed no emotion whatever. 

‘Then why,” he demanded, “ do you come here, 
asking the bank to risk money, where you would not 
risk it yourself ? ”’ 

“| might risk the money myself if I possessed 
it,’ said John Reid, deliberately. ‘‘ The reason I 
am here is that my wife believes in the business 
outlined. I am not agood business man, but sheis a 
good business woman. She listened to all you have 
already heard from Mr. Quintock, and then got 
from him the details as he had written them out. She 
studied these for several days, and finally strongly 
advised me to withdraw my objection.” 
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“Well, gentlemen,” said the banker, ‘this is 
rather too important a matter for me to settle alone. 
There is a directors’ meeting on Thursday, and I 
shall place the proposal fully before them, and after I 
receive their decision I shall at once let you know the 
result. Good morning, gentlemen.” 

The fact that this result proved favourable to the 
firm of Reid and Quintock was due much more to 
the record for honest dealing enjoyed first by Reid’s 
father, and secondly by himself, than to the clever- 
ness of Quintock, if the latter had only known it. 

Although Reid had been antagonistic to the plan, 
he now buckled in with all his stolid perseverance 
and attention to detail, determined that if the 
scheme failed, it should not be through his neglect. 
The factory was practically reorganized, and new 
machinery installed, driven by electricity. In all 
this he was ably seconded by his wife, while Quintock 
worked like a Trojan with half a dozen typewriter 
girls, arranging terms with agents, north and south, 
from the Gulf to the great Lakes, and west far 
beyond the Mississippi. If he was disturbed by the 
close watch Mrs. Reid kept upon him, he showed no 
trace of annoyance. She had insisted on seeing all 
the letters sent out, and the answers that came in, 
constituting herself the chief of his secretaries, and 
filing away copies of communications and the replies. 
She had suggested that he should sign these docu- 
ments in the name of the firm, but he pointed out 
that all the applications he made were to men of 
his own personal acquaintance ; that the name of the 
firm was printed in full at the head of each sheet, 
and that he was endeavouring to urge a proposal 
which, although primarily one of business, yet also 
possessed the advantage of being of a friendly nature, 
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so she did not insist on her point. Indeed, Quintock 
was so deferential and yielding, so polite to the 
woman, that he found little difficulty in getting 
his own way ; yet more and more he realized under 
what sort of a tyranny he was compelled to carry 
on his work, and more and more resolved to acquire 
control. He knew that the woman did not trust 
him ; probably never would trust him, and although 
he was well supplied with the suavity of a salesman, 
the present conditions were irksome. 

Thus the work went on until within a week of 
the time the first advertisements were to appear. 
Everything was ready to fill the demand, zf the 
demand came. It if did not come, that, of course, 
meant ruin for the clothing firm of eid and Quintock. 

The blow fell, as the novelist says, like a bolt from 
the blue, and not at all in the manner John Reid had 
expected, even in his most gloomy forebodings, 
The peculiar weakness of Quintock’s genius was that 
once he had convinced others of the feasibility of 
a plan, he himself began to doubt. It seemed as if 
all the persuasive power he had been compelled 
to use exhausted his stock of confidence, and as the 
supreme moment approached, Quintock’s faith 
vanished completely. 

Between the closing time of a bank in New York 
and the opening hour of a bank in Montreal there 
is but an easy journey in a sleeping car. One 
morning the senior partner received a letter post- 
marked Montreal, and decorated with a Canadian 
postage stamp. 


’ 


“My DEAR JOHN,’ it began— 
“ The weather being extremely warm for this 
early spring-time season, and as our strenuous 
campaign on which so much depends begins within 
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a few days, I thought I should be better of a week’s 
rest in the bracing climate of this northern city. 
I am stopping, as you see by this letter-head, at 
the ‘ Windsor.’ I should like to enjoy a talk with 
you regarding our future arrangements, and should 
be very glad if you would visit me here with the 
least possible delay. Time is short, and our confer- 
ence need not be long, and on its outcome will 
depend whether [ shall return with you to New 
York, or set up in business for myself here in Canada, 
which seems a much more enterprising, goahead 
country than I anticipated before I saw it. 

“ Yours faithfully, 

Gee me 


When John Reid read this letter he collapsed at 
his desk, and his head slowly sank upon outstretched 
arms. He remained thus for a few minutes, trying 
to think, and not succeeding. Curiously enough, 
although he knew his wife was primarily responsible 
for the position of things that made Quintock able 
to draw the firm’s money, he was afraid to face her, 
for he had never told her he had signed away to 
QOuintock the unquestioned right to draw money 
from the bank. He pulled himself together at last, 
and looked at his watch. The bank would not be 
open for half an hour. He gave a few instructions 
to those at work in his factory, and thanked Heaven 
that his wife had not come with him that morning. 

He entered the bank shortly after 1t was opened, 
and found the manager at his desk. 

“Has my partner, Mr. Quintock, drawn any 
money from our account during the last few days ? ”’ 

“He has drawn it all,’ said the banker curtly. 
“Ts there anything wrong? ” 
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“IT have just received this letter from him,’ said 
Reid, placing the communication before the banker. 
“What do you make of it?”’ 

The man of money read it slowly, then pondered 
for a few moments. 

‘There seems to be only one thing to make of it. 
Your partner has taken fifty thousand dollars that 
belongs to the firm, and has gone to a spot where you 
cannot touch him.” 

“Isn't there a law that can bring back a thief 
from Canada >? ”’ 

‘The extradition enactments between us and the 
Dominion are in a somewhat unsatisfactory condi- 
tion. Youcan proceed against a man who has taken 
stolen property into Canada, but you have no right 
to say that the fifty thousand dollars are stolen.” 

“T understood that was what you thought.” 

“Qh, I think it, but I wouldn’t have the courage 
to say it, neither would I venture to call Mr. Quintock 
a thief in the presence of witnesses. The money 
belonged to you and to him, in differing proportions, 
and you signed away your rights in the matter, giving 
him full power to draw. Therefore, so far as I 
can see, he has not attempted to exceed his legal 
authority. It was not the bank who trusted him, 
it was you.’ 

“Then he did not get the remaining fifty thou- 
sand ?”’ 

“ He tried to, but to that, of course, I could 
not consent. It was the understanding, you remem- 
ber, that the other fifty thousand might not be 
required, and at any rate was not to be put to your 
credit until three months after the first fifty thousand 
dollars had been exhausted.” 

“What do you advise me to do?” 
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“ Are you able, personally, to pay in fifty thousand 
to take the place of the amount that has been with- 
drawn ? ”’ 

PNG) aim Wor: 

“ Very well, then, I advise you to sign a document 
I shall prepare, releasing the bank from its obliga- 
tion to pay the second fifty thousand dollars. If 
we are to lose money by the default of your firm, we 
wish to lose as little as possible. Will you sign such 
a document as that voluntarily ? ”’ 

| Ves, said ier 

The banker drew a form from a pigeon-hole, filled 
it in rapidly, rang for a witness, and John Reid 
signed it, without even reading what the banker had 
written, at which an expression almost of contempt 
came over the banker’s face, and yet it was mitigated 
by pity. 

“ Now,’ said the banker, “ I’ll give you my advice. 
Take to-night’s train to Montreal. During the 
journey clear from your mind all thought that this 
is stolen money, and all belief that Mr. Ouintock is a 
criminal either in Canada or the United States. He 
seems to be a very clever man, and I think he wishes 
to effect a compromise. He will have some proposal 
to offer, and he has struck while the iron is hot. 
You have very little time in which to make up your 
mind. He has got you, as it were, in a cleft stick. 
I don’t know what he wants, but you'll find that out 
before you are in Montreal very long. Although 
[ tell you he is no criminal, I surmise that Quintock 
has not been able to risk the taking of legal advice, 
and at the present moment he is wondering whether 
his precipitate dash for Canada has been a wise 
move or not. This will tell in your favour. I 
should almost advise taking a shrewd legal man 
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with you, for with regard to this letter, I should not 
look upon everything as lost. Still, a third person 
might make Quintock more cautious in what he 
said; would undoubtedly do so. If, however, he 
has an adviser at his elbow, I should, if I were you, 
insist that he withdrew, and if this is refused, I 
should telegraph for my own legal adviser here in 
New York. If you have no one in mind whom you 
can trust implicitly, telegraph to me, and I[’ll send 
youoneofmy men. Meantime, I should say nothing 
to anybody about this bolting of Quintock.”’ 

“ T must tell my wife,” said Reid, with a shudder- 
ing sigh. 

“Oh, your wife! Yes, that’s allright. You said 
your wife favoured Quintock ? ”’ 

“No; she always distrusted him, but she per- 
suaded me to adopt his latest plan.’ 

“ Very well, tell her about it, but I should rather 
mistrust a woman’s judgment in the matter. You. 
have ample time to think it over, from now till the 
night train leaves for Montreal, but [ regard it as 
emphatically a case for compromise.”’ 

“ Doesn’t the bank intend to do anything to 
recover the money? ” 

“Why, no! The bank can do nothing. The 
bank has obeyed your order and honoured the draft 
of your partner. The money bclongs to you two, 
and the bank has not a leg to stand on if it attempted 
to take legal procecdings.”’ 

“T see. Well, sir, I am very much obliged to 
you for what you have told me. Good morning.” 

“Good morning, and good luck to you.” 

John Reid walked slowly to the flat which he and 
his wife occupied, pondering deeply all the way. 
Slow as was his mind in grasping the potentialities 
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of a situation, he nevertheless saw with great clarity 
exactly what his partner was likely to do. With 
money that belonged not to himself, but to the firm, 
he intended to acquire a majority of stock, and thus 
manage the clothing company to his own liking. 
John Reid, acutely recognizing his own _ helpless- 
ness, determined to follow the advice of the banker, 
and compromise, even if by doing so he was com- 
pelled to part with most of his holding. Indeed, 
had it been proposed to him that he should become 
merely an employee in the firm his father had be- 
queathed to him, he would have accepted the 
humiliation rather than that the bank, or any other 
creditor, should lose a penny through his default. 
If he lacked business acumen, he did not lack 
honesty. 

He meant to break the disastrous news as diplo- 
matically as possible to his wife, and in their dis- 
cussion of the crisis he resolved that no word of 
blame for her part in the affair should escape his 
lips. When he read the letter to her, and then 
allowed her to read it over for herself, she made no 
comment. He related to her the gist of his con- 
versation with the banker, adding that he was going 
to follow the advice given, and leave that night for 
Montreal. When Mrs. Reid spoke at last, what she 
said was not on the subject of Quintock’s chicanery. 

“You say you signed this document that the 
banker presented to you. Why did you dothat ? ”’ 

“Because he asked me to. I would do anything 
to make amends to the bank. Do you think I 
should not have signed ? ”’ 

“JT think that as the signing of the document 
Quintock presented led to a result so unexpected 
by you, you should not have placed your signature 
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to the next instrument offered without at least 
consulting me. However, we will say nothing more 
about that. Your business manager has deserted 
you at a very critical time. I want you now to 
accept me as your business partner in his place. Will 
you do so?” 

“Wulingly, my dear.’’ 

‘Very well. Then in spite of what I have said 
about reckless signing, just sit down at your desk, 
and write me a letter of introduction to your banker, 
stating that I am empowered to look after the 
financial afiairs of the firm, in leu of Mr. Quintock.”’ 

The husband obediently did what he was told, 
but before handing the missive over to his wife, he 
warned her : 

~ The banker can say to you only what he has 
already said to me.”’ 

“We will see about that,’’ said the lady firmly. 
“| disagree with everything he has said to you. 
Fis advice is the worst you could have received. 
Fle gave no thought to your ruin, which is perfectly 
right and proper, his duty being to the bank. You 
should have been equally shrewd, and looked after 
your own position as keenly as he looked after 
his.”’ 

She held out her hand for the letter he had written, 
and he meekly gave it to her. 

“ Then am [| not to go to Montreal to-night ? ” 

~ Certainly not. You will get back to the factory, 
and prepare to begin executing the orders a week 
sooner than you expected. Banish from your mind 
alt thought of Get-lich-Quintock.”’ 

As she spoke, she took the receiver of the telephone 
from its hook, and in a quiet voice gave a number to 
the Central office. 

r 
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“Is that the Leonard and Hones advertising 
company ? ”’ 

pies 

“Is Mr. Leonard there ? ”’ 

“He is in his room. What name, please ? ”’ 

“ Reid and Quintock.”’ 

“Oh, yes. Ill put you through to him.” 

“Ts that Mr. Leonard ? ”’ 

ONES 

“The proofs of those illustrated advertisements 
you sent in to us are all right, and require no correc- 
tion. Please begin their insertion to-morrow. A 
written order to that effect will be sent you by special 
messenger within an hour. The present unexpected 
spell of warm weather is likely to continue, the 
weather bureau says, so we must rush this business.”’ 

“Very good,” Leonard replied, as she hung up 
the receiver. 

For the first time that morning, John Reid smiled. 

“Well, I agree with that, business manager,’’ he 
said. 

“Yes,”’ she replied, dryly, “ but I doubt whether 
you will agree with my next message. You may 
sit there, however, and listen to it, and then you must 
get back to the factory as quickly as possible, and 
receive a caller or two.” 

She gave another number to Central, and when 
she received an answer, asked: 

“Ts that the office of the Associated Press ? ”’ 

““Yes.”’ 

‘Will you send to the ’phone the manager, or 
some one in authority? ” 

‘Who shall I say is speaking ? ” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t know if you told him; still, 
it is the Reid and Quintock Company, clothiers.”’ 
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“ Hullo!’ came a curt voice. ‘‘ What do you 
wish with the Associated Press ? ”’ 

“To give you an interesting and exclusive item 
of news, which you can corroborate by applying to 
Mr. Reid, the senior partner, at 59, Blank Street.”’ 

‘“ What are you doing?” gasped Mr. Reid, spring- 
ing to his feet. 

“ All right; what’s the item?” asked the voice 
on the ‘phone. 

“George Robertson Quintock—Q-u-i-n-t-o-c-k— 
have you got that?” 

“ Wes.” 

“|. . junior partner of Reid and Quintock, has 
withdrawn from the West National Bank the sum 
of fifty thousand dollars belonging to the firm, and 
arrived yesterday in Montreal.’’ 

“Thank you very much,” said the voice at the 
‘phone, all its curtness departed. ‘“‘ I shall myself go 
up and see Mr. Reid at once, and perhaps it would 
be as well if I saw the manager of the bank also.” 

“T doubt if he will talk,’ answered Mrs. Reid. 

“Oh, he'll talk when he knows I have the facts.”’ 

“T suppose,’ gasped John Reid, “that the next 
message will be to police headquarters. I tell you 
we have not a leg to stand on if we attempt criminal 
proceedings.”’ 

“T should be more sure of that,’ said Mrs. Reid 
calmly, ‘if the opinion was corroborated by a good 
criminal lawyer. However, I shall not telephone 
to headquarters. Your banker will do that after I 
have seen him. Now, get to the factory as soon 
as you can, and receive the Associated Press man 
when he sends in his card. Don’t say too much, and 
make no surmises, but tell him the facts as you know 
them.”’ 
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“ But the bank will be down on us at once, and 
this publicity will kill our credit instantly.” 

“My dear John, there isn’t a creditor we ever had 
believes you held fifty thousand dollars, and the 
fact that, although so much has been made away 
with, there is yet fifty thousand in the bank will 
enhance your credit. The bank will find it has 
something better to do than come down on you. 
You might just say, before you talk with the 
Associated Press man, that he must promise not 
to mention you as the authority. Ask him how he 
found out about this defaulting partner. He won’t 
be foolish enough to tell you he doesn’t know, or 
that it was merely a telephone message, which you 
can assure him did not come from your office. Be- 
sides, I shall have seen and made arrangements with 
the banker before the newspaper-man gets there.”’ 

‘“ But, my dear, you are entirely wrong in saying 
that our creditors will know there is a second fifty 
thousand dollars at the bankers. I told you that 
I had signed that away this morning.” 

“T know, but you might have remembered that 
such a release would be useless without Quintock’s 
signature, as well as your own, when he has equal 
power with yourself to deal with the bank. I am 
amazed that the banker insisted on your signing such 
a document, unless, indeed, he intends sending it 
to Montreal for Quintock to sign. But I must not 
talk with you any more. Return to your office as 
quickly as possible. I will telephone ul I have any- 
thing to communicate or to ask you.’ 

John Reid went back to his factory, and Mrs. 
Reid made her way to the bank, where she received 
rather a frigid welcome, for the financier did not 
care to deal with women. 
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“Will you show me the paper that my husband 
signed this morning ? ” 

The banker somewhat reluctantly drew it from 
its pigeon-hole, handing it to her. She read it once, 
and placed it on his desk. 

“What you really want,” she said, “is the re- 
payment of the money to the bank, plus the interest 
agreed upon.” 

~ Wmactly,’ he admitted. 

‘You have no wish to embarrass our firm if your 
actual object 1s obtained ? ”’ 

“ Gestainly not.” 

“ Our ability to pay this indebtedness will depend 
on one thing only, and that is the success or failure 
of our advertising campaign. If our advertisements 
do not attract custom, orders almost innumerable, 
nothing that my husband can sign, or Mr. Quintock 
can sign, or I can sign, will be of the least value to 
you.” 

“@ Teale that.”’ 

“ If you intend to open up amicable relations with 
an absconder . 

“T told your husband that I believe Mr. Quintock 
to have kept within the four corners of the law.” 

“T know you did, which was the reason I was 
careful to use the word ‘absconder’ instead of 
‘thief,’ which he actually is. If you get Mr. 
Ouintock’s signature to this sheet that my hus- 
band has signed, you will save the fifty thousand dol- 
Jars already in your possession, but you will lose the 
fifty thousand that Quintock, let us say innocently, 
brought into Canada with him.” 

“Your husband is responsible for that, madam.” 

“Oh, I’m not disclaiming responsibility on his 
behalf. If your plan fails, bankruptcy is inevitable, 
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and the bank will thus have to take its chance with 
other creditors.’ 

“Have you anything to propose, Mrs. Reid ? ” 

“Yes, I propose in the first place to tear up this 
sheet that bears my husband’s signature, which he 
attached without ever reading what he signed.”’ 

“But I expect your husband will come to an 
arrangement with Quintock in Montreal to-morrow.” 

‘“ My husband will be in New York to-morrow, and 
the next day, and next day, and so on.” 

“Ah! I thought he left here intending to com- 
promise. I cannot consent to the destruction of 
that release.” 

He started in his chair when Mrs. Reid stretched 
forward as if to take the document into her possession 
again, and tear it to pieces before his eyes, as he ex- 
pected ; instead she merely pushed it towards him. 
He flushed slightly, ike a boy who had been caught 
making an awkward and unnecessary motion. 

‘What further I have to propose is this: that 
if needful for the continuance of the business, that 
second fifty thousand will still be devoted to its 
original purpose. If Mr. Quintock had been here, 
our advertising would have begun a week from to- 
day. As it is, I have given the order that it shall 
commence to-morrow. Within a fortnight we shall 
know more or less definitely whether our scheme will 
succeed or not. I wish you to wait until that time 
has elapsed. I will then show you exactly what 
orders we have received, and you yourself shall judge 
whether our advertising is likely to turn out pro- 
fitable.”’ 

“Tt cannot promise, madam. I must protect the 
interests of the bank.”’ 

“That is exactly what you are not doing. You 
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are grasping the shadow and losing the substance. 
The document is unnecessary if we succeed, and 
valueless if we fail. It is valueless now until you 
obtain Quintock’s signature.” 

“Tt is possible we may obtain that.”’ 

“Would you like the public to know that you 
make terms with a scoundrel, and refuse assistance 
to an honest man who will pay you everything if 
you but give him a chance? ” 

“T am tired of reiterating, madam, that Mr. 
Quintock is not a thief until he is proved so in court.”’ 

The lady rose. 

‘I am sorry such is your decision, sir, but Mr. 
Quintock will be proved in the greatest court in the 
world, to-morrow, to be a thief, a scoundrel and a 
robber.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“IT mean that I have given details of what he 
has done to the Associated Press, and to-morrow 
morning, from New York to San Francisco, the 
American people will have judged him much less 
leniently than the man who meekly handed over to 
him such a considerable sum as fifty thousand 
dollars.”’ 

The banker now rose also. His face, which had 
been ruddy a moment before, took on a greenish 
pallor: his eyes shone with cold anger, and his lips 
were compressed. 

“You have done this, madam? Does your 
husband know? ”’ 

“Yes; and to-morrow all America will know. 

‘ Did he not tell you that I had counselled absolute 
silence in order that we may get out of this muddle 
into which your husband’s reckless signing of docu- 
ments has landed us? It was he who put it into 
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Quintock’s power to draw that money. Now a 
compromise will be impossible.” 

“T hope so. Don’t you see what J am doing? 
I am nailing Mr. Quintock to Montreal. Before 
three days are passed I dare him to set foot on 
United States soil. J go from here to communicate 
with the police, and set detectives on his track.’’ 

The banker sank back into his chair again. The 
lady had almost reached the door when the man oi 
money said huskily : 

“One moment, Mrs. Reid.” 

She paused, with her hand on the door-knob, and 
turned round. 

“You see, all this comes as a stupefying surprise 
tome. I thought I had arranged with your husband 
for a certain course of action.” 

‘And I,” interjected the new business partner, 
disagree with every word you uttered. It was 
abject, cowardly, and on the direct road to failure. 
A moment’s reflection should have shown you that 
the only way of saving your bank is by standing 
in with our firm, and courageously tackling the man 
who has placed it in jeopardy.” 

“ But, madam, it is not proved that Quin- 
tock 

“Nonsense! If he is the innocent lamb you 
picture, why did he take the trouble to go to Mon- 
treal? Why did he not go to Jersey City, or the top 
of the Singer building, and communicate with us 
from there ? All your legal punctiliousness will burn 
up like chaff if you allow this to get into the 
courts.” 

“But it is you, and not I, who insist on its going 
to the courts.”’ 

“No; it 1s you. If my method is followed out 
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Quintock will never put himself within the juris- 
diction of a United States court.” 

“ But once you have set the wheels of justice in 
motion, you cannot stop them at your will.” 

“Tf you know that, why force me to put them 
in motion? What I wished you to do was to set 
the bank’s detectives at work. Have one of them 
go to Montreal to-night, not to obtain a signature 
to that futile document you have written, or to 
make a compromise, as my husband was ready to do, 
but to watch Quintock ; never allow him out of his 
sight. So alert a man as Get-Rich-Quick will soon 
find he is being shadowed. Instead of coming 
nearer the border, he will get further away. Mean- 
while, our plan is being tested. All the money 
received I shall place instantly in your hands, 
instead of starting a new account with another 
bank, as I intended a moment ago. I have got 
Ouintock exactly where I want him to be, and I 
mean him to remain there until the plan he has 
invented is proven. Why, do you realize that, if it 
succeeds to the full, we shall have half a million 
dollars in your bank, clear profit to the firm, and 
that three times that amount of money will have 
passed through your hands? Where is your 
imagination ? I remember the day when we had a 
banker in New York who was a poet.” 

The banker got up from his chair, took the paper 
that John Reid had signed, crossed the room, and 
handed it to her. 

“Am I to tear it up? ” she asked. 

‘Into a thousand pieces if you like.” 

“ You will send the detective ? ”’ 

‘On to-night’s train.” 

“Then I shall not communicate with the police, 
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or, to adopt your excellent journalistic phrase, set the 
wheels of justice in motion.” 

The advertising plan for the sale of summer 
clothing, guaranteed to fit, New York made, was a 
success beyond the dreams of avarice. It was an 
ideal combination. The beautiful instinct for sales- 
manship which Quintock undoubtedly possessed, 
was backed up by honest goods. There camea wild 
protest from Quintock against the publicity that 
was given to his action, leaving the public, he said, 
under a completely erroneous impression. He would 
return at once to New York to clear his good name 
and discomfit the scoundrel or scoundrels who had 
spread abroad this misleading information. And yet, 
after all, he did not come. 

The shadow at his elbow got upon his nerves ; 
and when the rush was over, and Mrs. Reid went 
to Canada, carrying various legal documents that 
only required signature and executing before a 
United States consul, she found him on the terrace 
of the Chateau Frontenac at Quebec. The man, who 
seemed to have grown ten years older, scowled as he 
recognized who was approaching. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Quintock,”’ she said brightly. 
“As I am the person solely responsible for the 
publicity to which you objected, and also for setting 
the wheels of justice in motion—that phrase is not 
my own, but was uttered by a friend of yours—I 
have come to arrange a compromise with you. Is 
the fifty thousand dollars you brought away with 
you still intact?” 

“How can it be intact?” he asked, ‘“ when 
I have been stopping all this time at first-class hotels, 
and been put to various other expenses ? ” 

The woman seemed nonplussed. 
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‘* Even if it were intact,’’ he went on, “ you would 
not receive a penny of it.” 

“Then you do regard it as stolen money, after 
all?” 

‘It doesn’t matter how I regard it. It’s placed 
where you can’t touch it.” 

“I am sorry for that, because I boasted to my 
husband I was coming to Canada to attend a bargain- 
counter sale. I thought I might make easy terms ; 
you would be so anxious to get back once more to 
New York. You ate not looking very fit, you know, 
in spite of this delicious climate.” 

‘ What do you want with me ? ”’ he asked, gruffly. 
“Why didn’t your husband come? ”’ 

“Because I am the new business manager. I 
attend to the finances. I want to buy your share of 
the business. How much of the stolen cash will you 
give me in addition to your shares? ”’ 

“I see by the weeklies and the magazines that 
you put my scheme into operation. How did it 
work ? ”’ 

“ It worked better than my husband expected.”’ 

“ Pouf!” sneered Quintock, “his expectations 
amount to nothing.” 

“That has not anything to do with the question 
of your selling out. You see, I am determined to 
obtain your shares, or land you in a United States 
prison.”’ 

“ The law cannot touch me!”’ he cried. 

The lady laughed. 

“That may or may not have been true when the 
sum was intact, but now that you admit using a 
portion of it, and since you have stayed so long, still 
holding on to the money, which I confess I cannot 
wring from you, your assumption of innocence will 
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hardly be of any effect. Still, I should be very glad 
for you to test the matter. I will returnto New York 
to-morrow. Come back with me.” 

Quintock pondered for a while, then said : 

‘“T’ll sell you my share in the business for that 
fifty thousand dollars, if you, on your part, will get 
me a signed bill of clearance, as one might call it, 
from yourself, your husband, and the banker.” 

‘“T have got them all here in my bag,” said Mrs. 
Reid. ‘‘ Come and signthe transfers. The American 
consul is waiting for us at his office.” 


The Castle of the Four Outlooks 


HERE was the deuce to pay in the grand 

knight’s hall of the Castle with the Four 

Outlooks, and Baron St. Ours was paying it in the 
coin of most strenuous language. 

Roundly he cursed the Count de Chatelard, for 
the Count had stolen a march on him, which the 
corpulent, fiery-faced Baron regarded as_ being 
beneath the dignity of a warrior and a gentleman. 
The Baron had been expecting a combat-at-arms, 
and now, instead of being attacked, he was sum- 
moned to attend the law-courts ! 

It must not be supposed that the Baron’s anger 
was augmented by opposition from his own family, 
because his family consisted solely of that charming 
girl, Gabriclle, now verging upon twenty years of 
age, and she was quite as indignant as her father, 
nearly as angry as he, and entirely in sympathy with 
him, although she did not express her wrath in the 
manner that came like second nature to her doughty 
parent. She, too, thought the Count de Chatelard 
had taken an almost feminine advantage of her 
father, when he refused to march down the valley 
at the head of his men, and take the Castle of the 
Four Outlooks—if he could. 

That was the way quarrels had been settled hither- 
to, and no one above the rank of peasant ever 
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thought of appealing to the law. Indeed, when the 
stout Baron first heard of the proposed outrage, when 
a trembling minion from the court at Chambery had 
arrived with the parchments calling upon the Count 
to attend the legal tribunal of the State of Savoy, 
the hot-headed Baron had torn up the documents, 
and had caused the innocent server of them to be © 
whipped off the premises. 

Then the Baron St. Ours had sent a messenger 
of his own to the Prince of Savoy, ruler of the State, 
at that time in residence at the great Castle of 
Chambery, carrying complaint anent the insult the 
Baron had received in being summoned to a court of 
law. 

He was ready to fight all comers, the Baron added, 
and would be pleased to meet any adversary, either 
single-handed, or with his men at his back. He 
would be delighted to take part in a general mélée, 
or a hand-to-hand contest, with good stout broad- 
sword, as was the custom in France, or with a thin, 
delicate, viper-like rapier, after the fashion of Italy, 
but to hold traffic with tricky lawyers, muddle- 
headed judges, high sheriffs, and all that sort of ruck, 
the Baron added with a written oath that he’d be 
consigned to eternal punishment before he would so 
demean himself. 

And now the reply to this communication was 
before him. The stalwart, dark-visaged, low-browed, 
scowling official of the court, clad in armour, who 
stood near the entrance of the knight’s hall, informed 
the Baron that if he did not immediately give his 
word of honour to appear before the judges at 
Chambery on the ninth hour of St. Innocent’s Day, 
the Baron St. Ours, great as he thought himself, 
would forthwith be arrested on warrant from the 
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Prince himself, and would be immured in a dungeon 
of the castle until the morning of the day when the 
law courts opened their doors to clients high and 
low. 

All men, said the official, were equal before the 
law, which was a statement so palpably absurd 
that the good Baron did not even attempt to dispute 
it, but merely looked the intruder up and down with 
that contempt which his absurd contention de- 
served. 

All men, he repeated, were equal before the law, 
and whoso was summoned to appear before the 
courts must disobey at his peril, for it was the deter- 
mination of Prince Amadas, the new ruler of Savoy, 
that turbulence should be put down, and that his 
reign should be distinguished by a wisdom excelled 
by none other in history, excepting perhaps that of 
King Solomon. 

“ Therefore,’ concluded the official sternly, “ will 
you attend the courts on St Innocent’s Day? 
Answer at your risk, yea or nay.”’ 

“ But,” spluttered the Baron, his storm of wrath 
subsiding, as, glancing out of the window, he saw 
drawn up in line more than two-score horsemen, with 
the colours of Savoy itself waving over their heads. 
“If I march south to Chambery, suitably attended 
by men-at-arms, as becomes my rank, I must leave 
my castle but meagrely defended, and that noble 
freebooter, the Count de Chatelard, will sweep 
down the valley with his pirates and capture my 
stronghold, for I have none to leave in command, 
saving only my daughter.”’ 

~ As it is the Count de Chatelard himself who 
brings the suit against you,” said the official coldly, 
~ he also must be in attendance at Chambery, and 
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therefore cannot take part in the raid you fore- 
shadow.’ 

“The Count de Chatelard,” protested the Baron, 
“is an old fox, and he will set forward something 
underhand. That is shown by his appeal to the 
law, which no noble in this land ever troubled with, 
so long as he had a good sword in his hand.” 

“You have read the proclamation of the Prince,” 
began the official, solemnly. 

“Indeed, that I have not,” interrupted the Baron. 

“The proclamation prohibits further armed strife 
between subjects of the Prince,” continued the man 
in armour, “andI warn you that the conduct of the 
Count in thus submitting your differences to the 
law compares most favourably with your own ill- 
advised determination to come to blows. It is folly 
thus to flout the desire of the Prince, that he may 
under God’s providence, rule over a peaceful province. 
And now, Baron St. Ours, I have tarried long enough. 
Come you to Chambery, or do you not? Answer 
yea or nay.” 

“Yea, in the fiend’s name, if it must be so!”’ 
cried the beleaguered Baron. ‘‘ What choice have I, 
with a troop of the Prince’s horse before my door ? ”’ 

This answer being reluctant, but satisfactory, the 
representative of the Prince bowed first, as a gallant 
man should, to Mademoiselle St. Ours, and then to 
her father, after which he turned on his heel, left the 
large hall, and descended to the courtyard, where his 
horsemen awaited him. 

Father and daughter stood in silence by the west 
window, and watched the unwelcome visitor mount 
his horse and ride away to the south, his troop falling 
in two and two behind him, for the road was narrow. 

“The curse of it is,’ bemoaned the Baron, with a 
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gesture of disgust, ‘that I have planted such an 
excellent ambuscade a few hundred yards up the 
valley road, which would, I am sure, have destroyed 
Chatelard’s force.” 

“You forget, father,’’ said the girl, her fair brow 
wrinkling into a frown, ‘‘ that the Count knows the 
valley quite as well as you do, and that the last 
ambuscade we contrived against him was outflanked 
on both sides of the ravine, greatly to our sorrow.” 

‘That is true enough,” growled her father, ‘ but 
the disaster happened because of our own over- 
confidence. Fearing the discovery of the ambus- 
cade we did not send scouts to the east, and so failed 
to learn that Chatelard’s wild boars had deserted the 
valley road, taking to the hills, and so outflanking 
us. To-day I have arranged a trap of my own 
invention. The gorge of the Sierroz, which you 
know is thickly wooded along the edges, and quite 
invisible from the fields, is a hundred fathoms deep, 
with perpendicular rocks at the sides, and a boiling 
torrent at the bottom. To the tree trunks I have 
had tied scores of ropes, dangling down to the edge 
of the rapids, but quite invisible except to those: who 
know where they are. Now, my men are drawn 
across the valley for battle. They are to fight and 
overcome the Count’s forces if they can, whereupon 
all well and good. If they are outnumbered, then 
they turn and fly down the valley, and across the 
fields to the wooded chasm. Chatelard’s wild boars, 
who are all brawn and no brain, will pursue them 
headlong and heedlessly. My men descend to safety 
by the ropes, while allin the front ranks of Chatelard’s 
brigands will go over the unseen edge of the pre- 
cipice, like the Gadarene swine that they are.” 

The old man sighed deeply, depressingly distressed 
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that so excellent a plan for the elimination of his 
fellow-creatures should come to naught. He opened 
the window, and called down to one of his men in 
the courtyard, ordering him to descend forthwith 
into the valley of the watermills, and tell the captain 
to collect his men and march them up to the castle. 

Then the Baron, followed by his daughter, slowly 
mounted to the topmost floor of the castle, and 
stationed himself in silence at the north-east out- 
look, where he obtained glimpses now and then 
of his messenger dashing through the woods, and 
down the steep mountain side. 

Further up the valley the Baron saw his visible 
ambuscade awaiting a foe that, as it now seemed, 
was to attack the castle through the law-courts, and 
not along the highway. 

A little excursion into the study of geography 
will bring us round to the picturesque village of 
Chatelard, show us a beautiful valley, and perhaps 
afford a glimpse of the red-roofed tower of Chambery, 
over-awed by its imposing grey castle. 

The Chateau of the Four Outlooks stands to-day 
almost in the same condition it was then, on the top 
of the steep hill, a bare league north of Aix-les- 
Bains. It is massive, almost rectangular, con- 
structed with rough stone, and surmounted by a 
steep roof of dull, reddish-brown tile. Old as it 1s, 
there rises a still more ancient structure almost 
directly in front of it; a tall, square tower, built of 
oblong stones, erected by the Romans before the 
castle was even thought of. 

The village round the base of the castle is called 
Gresy, and down at the foot of the hill flows the 
turbulent Deisse, turning waterwheel after water- 
wheel, for the grinding of corn and the sawing of 
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timber. From Gresy Castle, through Aix, south to 
Chambery, a thoroughfare runs in a straight line, 
perhaps six leagues in length. From the foot of 
Gresy Castle eastward runs the beautiful valley of the 
Deisse. 

The road rises up and up and up, then bends 
towards the south, until it reaches the village of 
Chatelard, a hamlet of one street strung along the 
edge of a cliff, and at the topmost point of the 
village, overhanging a precipice, there stood the 
castle of Henri, Count de Chatelard, somewhere 
about six leagues from the Castle of the Four Out- 
looks. 

Continuing from Chatelard, bearing first to the 
south, and then westward, we complete the arc 
by arriving at the town of Chambery. This, if the 
situation has been described intelligently, we secure 
for our theatre of conflict—a section of country likea 
strung-up bow, the Chatclard valley representing the 
wood, and the straight line through Aix-les-Bains 
standing for the cord. 

We have Gresy Castle at the northern end of the 
bow, Chambery to the extreme south, and the 
elevated village of Chatelard occupying that portion 
of the weapon where a giant would grasp it with his 
left hand, as he put the arrow in place on the string 
with his right. 

The Count de Chatelard possessed many strategic 
advantages over his old-time enemy, and distant 
relative, the Baron St. Ours. His castle was 
practically impregnable. From three points of the 
compass it could not even be approached, hanging 
as it did like an eagle’s nest above the foaming river 
that roared through the bottom of the gorge. What- 
ever enemy approached up the valley must fight 
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his way through the scattered village for a mile or 
more, before he reached even the foot of the castle, 
capturing the place inch by inch, and arriving at 
the castle wall, if, indeed, he reached that far, 
in a state of exhaustion before the real struggle 
began. 

On the other hand, it was downhill all the way from 
Chatelard to Gresy, and the village of the water- 
mills was no protection to the castle on the hill-top, 
yet so uncertain is warfare that to-day, as has been 
said, the Castle of the Four Outlooks stands prac- 
tically intact, while the stronghold of Chatelard is 
merely a small stone heap. 

Curiously enough, the Lord of Chatelard paced 
the terrace perched above the deep valley in no 
better humour than his adversary to the west. The 
Count and the Baron were of an age; whatever 
slight advantage in years there was falling to the 
latter. Each was stubborn in his own way of 
thinking, holding the sword to be much the better 
instrument for settling a dispute than an infinity of 
law-books ; believing in the shout of battle rather 
than in the whispered chicanery of courts. Why, 
then, had this grizzled warrior, seated impregnably 
in his stout house of stone, forsaken all his traditions, 
and become plaintiff in an action at law? The 
question could have been answered by the handsome, 
well-set-up young man who paced by his side, 
Louis de Chatelard, the only son of the Count, and 
heir to his title and estate. 

The two men walked together in striking contrast ; 
the elder sombrely garbed in coarse cloth such as 
peasants weave and wear; the younger tricked out 
in the velvets and silks of Italy, with slashed 
doublet and gay bonnet. His moustache and pointed 
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beard, daintily barbered, proclaimed him an Italian 
rather than a Savoyard. 

His father was heavily bearded, shaggy as one of 
the bears that roamed the forest on the tremendous 
mountain opposite ; a grizzled, hard, stern fighting 
man, who could wield a two-handed sword as 
definitely as a farmer does his flail, while the fine, 
white hands of his son seemed more fitted for the 
subtle rapier, or the delicate strings of a mandoline, 
as, indeed, they were. 

And yet these two men, despite their dissimilarity, 
mentally admitted a mutual respect the one for 
the other. The older man’s mind was bewildered 
by the turn affairs had taken. He had led a turbulent 
life, often at odds with the powers that be, and he 
had suffered for his contumely. 

Against his own will he had given way to the 
soft persuasion of his son, finding himself no match 
for the younger in argument and dialectics, and 
now here was the boy proven right. Actually a 
messenger had come from the Prince, his overlord, 
laden with compliments. The Prince was pleased, 
it seemed, with Chatelard’s newly-found respect for 
law. The example would prove an excellent one, 
and the ruler of Savoy thanked his thane for this 
change of conduct. 

The Prince now granted, unasked, a concession 
from the public domain that for years the Count of 
Chatelard had yearned for. The messenger added 
some nobles in Savoy were not so loyal as the Count 
de Chatelard, and Chatelard learned that his adver- 
sary the Baron refused to attend the Court, and that 
the Prince had sent against him a troop of horse 
to bring that rebellious underling to reason. 

The messenger was departed, now riding on his 
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way over the pass to Chambery. By all rules of 
the game, the grizzled Count should have been 
delighted at the discomfiture of his enemy, and 
should have been gratified that his own important 
estate had been still further enlarged by the grant 
of land from the public domain that rounded it off. 
And yet, so defective is human nature, that the 
old man’s sympathy went out to his foe, beleaguered 
now by the troopers of his monarch, for he at least 
had acted like a man, whether his defiance of 
authority would result in his breaking or not. 

Willingly as he would have humbled the Baron 
himself, he was grieved to see him forced to succumb 
to the troopers of the State. So he paced the terrace 
with bent head, deep in thought, and for a time his 
son respected his meditation, and walked silently 
beside him. Yet it troubled the young man to see 
the lines on his father’s brow grow deeper and deeper. 
This was a state of mind he could not understand, 
and at last he broke the stillness, speaking in a 
cultured voice delightful to hear, with its soft, 
Italian intonation, so different from the bear-like 
growl that formed the speech of the elder Chate- 
lard. 

“You see, father, that I was in the right after all. 
A man should pay attention to the object he wishes 
to attain, rather than to the means that may be 
used to secure it, provided always they be honest. 
When at the University of Milan, I learned from your 
secretary that his researches in the archives dis- 
covered that the Castle of Gresy and its fair estate 
fell into our hands at any time when a male heir 
was lacking to the Baron St. Ours, I saw at once it 
was a case for the courts, and not for the battle-axe.”’ 

His father muttered unintelligently, but evidently 
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with more of dissent than acquiescence in the excla- 
mation. The young man smiled good-naturedly. 

“T realized at once that you would send an 
ultimatum to the Baron, which would be most 
impolitely rejected, probably with a few insults 
thrown in, and then would instantly follow the 
march of your men down the valley, so I made 
what haste I could across the Alps, to reach here 
before the cavalcade set out, and luckily I was in 
time. Both you and the Baron did exactly what I 
expected you to do, but, you see, I know more of this 
new ruler of Savoy than do either St. Ours or your- 
self. He was also educated at the University of 
Milan, and I know that when he left there, sum- 
moned home by the last illness of his father, he 
determined, on coming into power, to quell the 
turbulence of his nobles, and to increase the respect 
for law which heretofore has been so sadly lacking 
among the mountains of Savoy.” 

His father grunted contemptuously, but the 
young man, unabashed, pursued his conciliatory 
discourse. 

“ You must not think, father, that Iam a renegade 
to the traditions of my race, but they taught me 
mathematics at Milan, and I thus estimate that it 
Is quite useless for a Count of Chatelard, with barely 
five hundred men at his back, to run his head, how- 
ever thick it may be, against a Prince who commands 
fifty thousand. Look you, I beg, at the outcome 
of my advice. You are now persona grata with the 
Prince. You have received that mountain territory 
which all your fighting men could not have secured 
for you, and, in addition, you are presented with 
the cordial thanks of your overlord, a thing that 
never happened to our house before. 
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“Qn the other hand, regard the result of the 
bull-headed obstinacy of the Baron, unaided by the 
advice of a student from Milan. He is perhaps at 
this moment a prisoner of Savoy, on his way to the 
dungeons of Chambery Castle.” 

“If so, I am sorry to have been the cause of 
sending him there,’’ grumbled the old man. 

“In that case,’’ replied the youth airily, “ you 
may execute a stroke of magnanimity that will 
redound still further to your credit with the Prince. 
Beg His Majesty of Savoy to release your adversary. 
*Twould be a nice exercise of your new influence at 
the Palace. I hope, however, you will not allow 
an unaccustomed spirit of mercy to sanction a 
withdrawal of the action. Legally the castle is 
ours, and please to remember that the estate, 
because of its lower altitude and milder climate, will 
produce melons equal to those of Italy, which we, 
in sub-arctic Chatelard, cannot accomplish. We 
may produce rugged men, but we cannot attain the 
luscious melon.”’ 

His father glanced sideways at him when he spoke 
of rugged men, and smiled grimly, but although 
the young man felt the unspoken censure, he never- 
theless smiled quite charmingly in response, and 
showed no resentment. They had educated him 
beautifully in the humanities at polite Milan, but 
for all that a shrewd observer could see that he would 
in time become as stalwart as his father, veneer 
or no veneer. 

“Have no fear; I will prosecute the suit at law,” 
said the older man firmly. 

* *K is * * 

When, from the north-eastern outlook, Baron St. 

Ours saw his contingent clambering up to the castle, 
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through the hillside forest, he heaved a deep sigh, and 
turned away, always accompanied by his daughter. 

“Gabrielle,” he said, ‘‘ are you frighted to be 
left alone in this house with a mere handful of 
men ?”’ 

“Not in the least,” she replied, promptly and 
firmly. 

“I fathom the designs of that old vagabond up 
the Chatelard valley,’’ continued her father. ‘‘ He 
has more men at his back than I. It is true I 
could enlist mercenaries from Aix, but they are 
cowardly in conflict, and not to be trusted at any 
time as compared with our own people. I must 
take at least two score men with me to Chambery, 
and thus can leave with you barely twenty-five. I 
shall tell their captain that he is completely under 
your command. 

“The weakness of our position is that the castle 
can be attacked from any quarter. [From the east 
or the south we may be attacked on the level; 
from the north or the west, the assailants must 
climb a hill. I know that the old bear of Chatelard 
cares as little for law as I do, and that the moment 
that this accursed case begins at Chambery, he will 
send a regiment of pikemen down the valley, and 
secure the castle if he can, while those Solomons 
at the Courts are babbling about it. Now, before 
I depart, I shall see to it that the castle is well 
stocked with grain and wine. I will fill the lower 
hall with stones, so that the doors cannot be battered 
in. Whoever leaves or enters the castle must do so 
by the upper windows, using a rope. Can you trust 
your women servants ? ”’ 

“Yes, father.’’ 

‘Then only the men servants, the women servants 
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and yourself are to remain in the castle. The men- 
at-arms will be lodged in the outhouses round the 
court. ‘Their commander will set his own pickets, 
and will be responsible to me for keeping perfect 
watch, but he will be under your command, although 
I counsel you to pay heed to his advice. You and 
the women servants will occupy the top floor, and 
to your keeping I give the important custody of the 
four outlooks. Night and day watch must be kept 
there. Do not station a woman at each outlook, 
but place two in charge of the four. One scans the 
landscape thoroughly, then marches to the next 
outlook, does the same, then to the third, then to the 
fourth, her comrade marching in the opposite direc- 
tion, and passing each other twice in the circuit of 
the house. 

“Let the watches be not longer than two hours 
each, and punish severely any dereliction of duty. 
In this you must be merciless. If you place a 
woman at each outlook, one or other is like to fall 
asleep, but the constant march will keep them 
awake. 

‘While this case holds me at Chambery, unless it 
is unduly prolonged, the nights will be as light as day, 
for we are near the full moon. If the enemy come 
up the hill, which they are as likely to do as not, for 
those of Chatelard are fools, with the brains of a 
wild boar, then must my captain attack, meeting 
them near the bottom, and receding upwards, holding 
the advantage of the ground. If they come by the 
east or the south, then must my men lie quiet, and 
allow them to assault the castle. The loft will 
be well provided with stones, and calling the men 
servants from the lower floors, you may batter 
these unhelmeted pigs from any of the four outlooks 
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whichever side they may attack, while your women 

pour scalding water from the caves. Then, when 

they are weary with the fray, my captain will know 

the right moment to fall upon them in the flank, 

with my fresh warriors. Do you understand, my 
il 2” 

“Yes, father, and it shall all be done exactly 
as you have ordered. Do not fear that I will 
falter.”’ 

“T have no fear, Gabrielle,” and the recital of these 
alarms and excursions cheering the heart of the old 
nobleman, he laughed boisterously for the first time 
in days. ‘It shall resound through the land, my 
girl, that the brigand of Chatelard has been put to 
rout by a woman. By the true Wood of the Cross, 
I shall not be able to sleep in Chambery for thinking 
of your happiness. Send a speedy mounted mes- 
senger who can tell me all about the fray when you 
have scattered them.”’ 

“ Yes, father,” replied the girl, confidently, never 
doubting she would be victorious. 

Yet, when the anxious day arrived, the old Baron 
set himself at the head of his forty men gloomily and 
with foreboding. They marched south through 
Aix, and along the straight road that, with occasional 
glimpses of the blue lake to their right, led them 
down to the city of Chambery, nestling amongst its 
gigantic hills, and he entered its narrow streets, his 
followers gathering closer together, for they were 
country men all, who regarded a city as being 
largely the production of the devil, in which estimate 
who shall say they were wrong ? 

At almost the same moment, by a more eastern 
gate, in came the Count de Chatelard and his troop, 
in no better plight than his competitor, for neither 
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Count nor Baron had ever visited Chambery before, 
although it lay so few leagues from their doorsteps. 
The same thing, therefore, astonished them both. 
Each expected to find the town full of the other’s 
men, but each found his paltry little following 
swallowed up by the fifteen thousand inhabitants 
of Chambery, who seemed all gadding about the 
streets, to the bewilderment of these two rural lords 
who were also embarrassed by the great number of 
soldiers everywhere to be seen wearing the smart and 
brilliant uniform of Savoy. 

Then the huge castle, in which the court was 
held, standing in semi-isolation, on an elevated 
plateau, was over-awing in the extreme. The 
Baron St. Ours never thought to reach so low an 
ebb of self-consideration as to welcome a lawyer, but 
when the venerable learned pundit, who was to con- 
duct his case, accosted him in the throng the old 
man grasped the hand held out to him with an 
earnestness that made the legal luminary wince. 

The Count de Chatelard was not in such lonesome 
case, for by his side, a masterly horseman, rode 
his son, and, somehow, the young man’s point of 
view brought consolation to his father, for, despite 
the brilliancy of Savoy’s court, Louis de Chatelard 
was easily the most handsomely attired man within 
the city walls, and, to his father’s amazement, his 
son looked down upon the fifteen thousand popula- 
tion of Chambery from the lofty heights of Milan's 
hundred thousand, and swore it was a dull hole, 
hoping the action-at-law would not take long in 
reaching a decision, for he professed himself unable to 
reconcile himself to anything but a brief sojourn 
in so commonplace a town. 

Indeed, the young man’s prediction regarding 
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his future state of mind proved accurate, for on the 
third day, wandering horribly bored under the arcade 
of the main street, he saw there exposed for sale 
a delicately-made mandoline, the handling of which 
showed it to have been constructed by a master of 
the craft, and this purchasing he slung it with a gay 
ribbon over his shoulder, mounted his horse, and set 
forth towards the north, resolving to visit the Castle 
of the Four Outlooks, about which such a pother 
was being made. He had never seen it, and he 
shrewdly suspected that after viewing it he would 
return and advise his father in heaven’s name to give 
up the quest. 

This desertion left the Count de Chatelard in 
sorrowful condition. On the first day at court he 
had glared across the room at his ancient enemy, 
the Baron, who gave him back looks hostile as 
those he received, and once or twice the Count 
started to his feet, with night hand automatically 
seeking his sword hilt, when the opposing counsel 
had referred to him as an uncultivated boor and 
a notorious robber, but the frown of the judges and 
the more direct censure of the sergeant-at-arms 
somehow sapped the strength of his resolve, and, as 
day followed day, each with its interminable talk, 
tedious readings of musty, uninteresting documents, 
and wearisome citing of precedents, the old man’s 
spirits sank and sank until he began to doubt if 
he would ever handle a good broadsword again. 

Had he known where his son was gone he would 
have summoned him instantly to his side, for, after 
all, it was Louis who had involved him in this maze 
of piled-up books and masses of papers tied in 
bundles ; in this coil of unceasing talk, not under- 
standable to him when spoken, and leading nowhere, 
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so far as he could see, except to ever-increasing 
expense when settlement came, for these babblers 
would not talk for the small amount of a soldier’s 
hire. 

On the sixth day he abandoned the court, saying 
to himself he cared not a malediction how the case 
went ; he would have the castle with his own good 
broadsword when all this pother was over, and so, 
wishing he were back hunting boar or bear in his 
own rugged fastnesses, he wandered dejectedly along 
the dark arcaded streets, losing himself in arched 
passages that led like elongated kennels underneath 
the swarming buildings. 

Coming out into an inclosed square, with high- 
windowed houses on its four sides, and something 
of the light of heaven filtering down, he found him- 
self face to face with the Baron St. Ours. Each man’s 
sword was out on the instant, and then they stood 
there regarding one another, the same thought occur- 
ring simultaneously to both. Opposite each was the 
only kindred face in that drab town. 

The Baron was the first to speak. 

“My lord Count,” he cried, “‘ you have involved 
me in this whirlwind of empty talk, and I used 
to account you a brave man. Why in the fiend’s 
name did you not draw your sword before, and 
come against me as a gentleman should, letting 
us settle our contention on the hills of Gresy or in the 
vale of Chatelard, instead of in this devil’s town of 
eternal babblement ? ” 

The Count realized that the influence of the city 
was indeed upon him for no man had ever dared 
to hold such language towards him before, rating 
him like a bondman, and yet, instead of the 
diatribe nerving his right arm to the assauit, the 
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enervating air of Chambery seemed to sap all com- 
bativeness from hishuge frame. But aside from that 
the sentiments so truculently expressed corresponded 
exactly with his own, so the point of his sword sank 
slowly until it touched the stone pavement. 

© €e@s, Baron, for once you are in the night. 
Willingly would I have scattered your men, and 
sacked your palace, and, indeed, it was my own 
wish, but Louis has returned from the University 
at Milan, filled with new-fangled learning, and nothing 
but a trial at law would content him. And now, 
in the thick of it, this rapscallion deserts me among 
these legal wolves, and I know not where he has 
gone. If ‘twere not for him I’d gather my men and 
march back over the pass to Chatelard.”’ 

‘ And if it were not for my daughter,”’ proclaimed 
the Baron as stoutly, ‘‘I’d fling all this nonsense 
to the wind, and get me north of Aix as speedily 
as my men could follow.” 

He heaved a deep sigh, and thrust his sword 
back into the scabbard again, while the Count 
sighed in sympathy, and put his blade out of sight. 

“ Were you in court to-day 2?” asked the Baron. 

‘IT have just come from the castle.”’ 

“ Have they done anything ? ”’ 

“Nothing, so far as I can see.” 

~ I have not been near them for two days,”’ pro- 
claimed Baron St. Ours, ‘‘ but have wandered these 
dismal strects like a bear in a cage. Know you this 
town, at all?” 

“ Not an inch of it, beyond the coming in, and my 
way thither from the castle.”’ 

“ There is a man that keeps a tavern under the 
arches further up this road,” said the Baron, with a 
certain shamefaced reluctance, as one who gives 
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way to unexpected weakness, ‘‘ and his cellars hold 
a most delectable wine from Italy, that bubbles like 
one of the springs at Aix. Perhaps your son from 
Italy has met it there.” 

“°Tis likely enough, but he has not mentioned 
it to me, for he is but recently returned, and our 
speech has all been about this damned muddle in 
which he has involvedme. But on anything to drink, 
Baron, your word stands high.” The Count drew 
the back of his hand across his mouth. ‘“ And I 
would gladly make the acquaintance of this tavern- 
keeper and his wine.” 

“You have put my own desire into words, my 
lord Count. Let me conduct you to the spot 
which is dark, delectable, and cool, and no lawyers 
within sight or sound.” 

The two enemies walked along together under the 
arches of the tavern of the Italian, where they dis- 
appear from our sight. 

* * * * 


—'* Gaily the troubadour struck his guitar 
As he was hastening home from the war, 
Singing from Palestine, hither I come, 
Lady love, lady love, welcome me home.”’ 


The unsuspecting young man thought he was 
alone. His horse had jogged its patient way more 
than half a league to the north of Aix. Ahead 
to the right, on the hill top, he saw the square 
Roman Tower, and made the mistake of imagining 
it part of the castle he had come to see. Apparently 
the romantic landscape around him was devoid of any 
living human creature, yet every footfall of his 
horse was noted, and keen eyes scrutinized him from 
the forest that lay to his right, and from the south- 
west outlook of the castle. 

The road brought him into close companionship 
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on the left with the crystal clear rapid waters of the 
little mountain river, and quite unmolested he 
entered the hamlet of the mills, at the opening of 
the Deisse valley, which, if he pursued six leagues 
further, would have taken him to his own home, 
where, if the young man had but known it, he would 
have been much safer than was the case at the moment 
we find him, for more than one arrow was at rest 
on its strings, awaiting but a suspicious move on his 
part to pierce his doublet of velvet, which would 
have proved scant protection against such a missile. 

Jauntily he flung himself from his steed at the 
door of the inn, where stood a stout and scowling 
landlord, who seemed in no manner pleased to 
welcome a guest whose appearance betokened 
money. 

‘Good even to you,” cried Louis of Chatelard. 
“Send hither a man, I beg of you, to take charge 
of my horse, and, as for myself, a flagon of your 
best wine and something toothsome to eat, for I 
have tasted nothing since I left Chambery some hours 
ago.” 

The landlord relaxed at this mention of Chambery, 
for all in the village had their eyes turned towards 
the east, and not towards the south. No danger was 
expected from Chambery, and this exquisite youth 
might possibly be a messenger from their own 
overlord, who, as every one knew, was attending 
court there. And, indeed, such a consideration 
mitigated the effect that might have followed the 
next reckless question. 

“ What path do I take to reach the Chateau of 
Baron St. Ours ? ”’ 

“There is one here,” said the landlord, ‘‘ who 
will be pleased to lead you thither, after he has 

H 
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provided for your horse, and you have refreshed 
yourself.”’ 

The innkeeper made way at the door, and there 
appeared a strapping young fellow from within, who 
looked more like a man-at-arms than an ostler, and 
who sullenly took the horse by the bridle and led 
him round behind the tavern. 

‘“‘ Perhaps,’ said the host cautiously, as he set out 
a great flagon of wine and a venison pie, whose 
aroma seemed divine to a healthy and hungry man, 
“perhaps you come from my lord the Baron, who is 
now at Chambery.”’ 

On entering the room, the young man had found 
three others there: one a person of account seated 
on a bench, the other two, similar to the amateur 
ostler, standing behind him. To these Louis had 
carelessly waved his hand in salutation, for, how- 
ever important the man of authority might be, he of 
course could not rank with the young lord of Chate- 
lard, and had therefore to put up with slight defer- 
ence from the stranger. Without answering the 
question that the landlord had addressed to him, he 
seated himself at the stout table, lifted the flagon 
to his lips, and drew a yeoman’s draught that swept 
away the dust of travel from his throat. 

‘Saints above!’ he cried, “ but that is good,” 
and bringing the flagon down with a thud upon the 
table. “‘ Landlord, you make better wine than we 
of Chatelard.”’ 

“Of Chatelard ? ’’ gasped the innkeeper, turning 
a shade paler. 

The seated man rose, made an almost imperceptible 
sien to his men, one of whom walked over and 
stood by the open door. 

“Yes ; and now I will let you know whether or 
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not your venison is as tender,” cried the genial 
youth, falling to. ‘‘ Our deer roam higher moun- - 
tains, are wilder, and more gamey than yours, I 
imagine, but I have always coveted the Baron’s estate 
because of his melons and grapes. When I come 
to my rights, I’ll live at Chatelard in the summer, 
and here in winter.” 

The Captain of the guard now produced the 
sword he had concealed behind him, and advanced 
towards the table. 

“ Young man, may I beg of you to oblige me 
with your name and some account of your busi- 
ness here in Gresy ?”’ 

The guest looked up at him, a smile answering 
the other's frown. 

“Why, sir, I am Louis the Troubadour, newly 
returned from Palestine, by way of Milan Univer- 
sity, and my business is to amuse myself, to sing 
good songs, to drink good wine, and to consume an 
excellent pasty, at which occupation you now 
find me. In return may I inquire the cause of 
your curiosity ? ”’ 

“ Sir, you are in the domain of mylord the Baron 
St. Ours, and I am Captain of his guard, and respon- 
sible for the safe keeping of the castle.’ 

“Indeed, sir, you flatter yourself. The safe 
keeping of the castle is not within your jurisdic- 
tion. It rests with the sombre judges of Chambery, 
in whose presence I saw your scowling lord, although 
I have never had speech with him. And this, land- 
lord, answers your former question, which I ignored 
the better to give attention to your excellent pie. 
Again I compliment you by admitting that your 
cuisine excels ours of Chatelard.”’ 

The landlord made no comment. He had fallen 
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into the background when the Captain stepped 
forward. 

“But my question,” said the officer, “still 
remains without reply. Louis the Troubabour 
means nothing. I ask again, sir, who are you?’”’ 

“Officer, you do not put your questions any 
too politely. You inform me that I am in the 
domain of the Baron, but I venture to correct 
you. I am in the domain of his royal highness, 
the Prince of Savoy, and therefore may travel from 
end to end thereof without question, save from those 
acting under his authority.” 

“You say that you are Louis the Troubadour, 
and you speak of your grapes and venison of Chate- 
lard. Is it possible that you are Louis of Chate- 
lard, son of the Count of that name? ”’ 

‘““Why should it not be possible? ’’ 

“Sir, are you, Or are you ti@mes. 

“The name you mention, Captain, I am proud 
of, and to reward your insistence, I cheerfully 
proclaim that it belongs to me.” 

“Then, thank God,” cried the officer, “the 
Chambery case is settled.” 

“ Really ? And when did you get the news? 
I am myself from Chambery direct, yet it showed 
no sign of cessation when I left.” 

“Sir Louis, you yourself have settled it. I hold 
you prisoner, and will myself most cheerfully cut 
your throat unless your father withdraws his unjust 
claim against us. They say there is no fool like 
an old one, but your father’s folly, pig-headed as 
it is, is the wisdom of Solomon compared with 
yous. 

The young man threw back his head and 
laughed merrily. 
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“My throat, Captain, is as safe here as it was 
in Chatelard or Chambery. I told you it is the 
Prince, and not the Baron, who rules in Savoy.” 

““My young lord, you do well to laugh while 
you can, but all the bones of all the Princes of 
Savoy, buried at Hautcombe Abbey, will not save 
you.” 

“No, ‘tis the hving bones I am counting on, 
and the living Prince. But in any case, Captain, 
you are shrewd enough to know that alive I am an 
asset to bargain over, while dead I am but a use- 
less encumbrance. Therefore, my throat will last 
long enough to do justice to this delectable venison 
stew, and this most excellent wine, which I have 
already praised. So, landlord, bring another flagon 
for me, and an additional one for the Captain, that 
we may drink long life and good health to your 
stout nobleman Baron St. Ours, in whose valley 
we find ourselves, and after this repast, Captain, 
I propose to accompany you to the Castle, but 
whether as your prisoner or your guest is a matter 
of supreme indifference to me, if you garnish your 
table at the castle as well as our landlord does his 
here at the inn.” 

The young man drank sparingly of the second 
flagon. The Captain seemed nonplussed by the 
stranger's nonchalance, but thought it a pity that 
good wine should be wasted, so turned the bottom 
of the tankard towards the ceiling. 

Louis rose. 

“Now Captain, with your permission I shall 
enjoy a sight of the disputed castle, all the more 
that I have secured a stout-hearted warrior as my 
guide and comrade. Comealong.” Then, turning to 
his host, he said: 
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“Take good care of my steed till I return. You 
will pardon me for not fixing the day and hour, 
for you heard our truculent Captain’s discourse, 
and may surmise that I cannot at present be cer- 
tain of the date. But take good care of the horse, 
and I shall not cavil at the bill.” 

The two then left the inn, followed by the three 
men-at-arms, for the amateur ostler had _ re- 
entered while the discussion was going forward. But 
once outside, a sign from the Captain brought a dozen 
more to light from out the forest, and Louis found 
that whatever resistance he might have made earlier 
in the game, all opposition was now futile. 

The Captain and his prisoner toiled up side by 
side, with the rest straggling to the rear, climbing 
as best they could, for the hill was very steep and 
thickly wooded, and by the route the leader had 
chosen there was no path, for that astute man 
deliberately conveyed the stranger up the most 
perpendicular ascent, hoping to put his captive out 
of breath, and thus the more easily bind him when 
they reached the castle, for the young man in his 
silks, satin, and velvet, daintily shod with Vene- 
tian leather, was so palpably a dandy that the 
rough and ready officer felt a contempt for him 
which he had some trouble in concealing, and, 
aside from this, the folly of the young spark in hghtly 
thrusting his head into the lion’s den made it difficult 
for the elder to accord that respect to his mind 
which he denied to his body. 

But Louis, before he went to Milan, had been 
accustomed to sterner hills than that on which he 
now found himself, and despite his elegant attire, he 
moved upward with a nice celerity which called 
forth the Captain’s best efforts to maintain a place 
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by his side, and when they emerged from the forest 
at the top, it was the Captain, and not Louis, who 
was breathing heavily. 

“This square tower is not a part of the castle, 
then ?”’ said Louis, with the genial interest of a 
welcome visitor who is being shown round. 

‘No; the castle stands beyond, as you see.”’ 

When they came to the flat ground fronting 
the ancient Castle, Louis paused, and doffed his 
feathered bonnet, paying no heed to the fact, which 
he did not seem to observe, that the Captain stood 
away from him while his men gathered closer 
around, ready at a signal to pounce upon the 
victim. 

The sweep of the headgear, and the deferential 
bending of the body, was not caused by any admira- 
tion for the architecture which now confronted him. 
High above him, at the corner of the square building, 
covered by the point of the projecting roof, was an 
oblong opening that might have permitted a view 
of the loft’s interior, had it not been so dark within. 
Projecting outwards at the bottom of this aperture 
protruded a semicitcular parapet of stone differing in 
colour from the rest of the building, the whole forming 
a picturesque balcony, and this in itself would have 
interested a student of architecture, which Louis 
was not. 

But this casket from the builder's hand held a gem 
which the young man, by nature and education, was 
well qualified to appreciate. A beautiful girl stood 
forward in this eyric, her fair hands resting on the 
stone parapet. Behind her, just dimly visible 
like shadows, were two waiting-women, but the 
girl herself leaned forward in the full light of the 
setting sun, which, just tipping the mountains to 
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the west of the blue lake, flung an Alpine glow on 
the red roof of the castle. The polite bearing and 
the elegant attire of the deferential stranger made no 
impression upon her; indeed, she was not looking 
at him, but with lines of anxiety on her fair brow, 
addressed the Captain : 

“Ts there only one?” she cried down to him. 

“Yes, my lady. At present only one, but he 
undoubtedly a spy, and the forerunner of others.’’ 

‘““ Mademoiselle,’ cried the young man, “if you 
will pardon me for addressing you thus informally, 
I ask you to discredit the surmise of your suspicious 
officer. Is it likely, I ask you, that I should at once 
have proclaimed my name and quality if I were, as 
this man states, so despicable a creature as a spy? ”’ 

Still the young lady ignored him, and spoke 
instead to the man she trusted. 

“What is his name and mission, Berger ? ”’ 

“He says he is Louis de Chatelard, son of the 
Count, and he has the impudence to confess that he 
is come to view the castle before he takes possession.”’ 

“Very well,” cried the girl in tones of decision 
that would have done credit to her father. “ He 
shall be gratified with instant possession of one 
portion of our house. Seize him, bind him, and cast 
him into the north dungeon, where he may have 
opportunity to meditate on certain disadvantages of 
a brigand’s life.”’ 

Her fair face was aflame, either with anger or the 
last red rays of the setting sun. The truculent Cap- 
tain heaved a sigh of relief. In spite of his threats 
down in the tavern, he knew he was under the orders 
of Gabrielle, and where so elegant a human being as 
his prisoner was concerned, he had much more 
confidence in the sternness of her father than of 
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herself. He gave the sign his men were waiting for, 
and they launched themselves forward simultane- 
ously, heedlessly, without concerted plan, confident 
in their numbers, despising their enemy. 

Louis laughed lightly, springing back nimbly as if 
about to engage in a dance, with one motion whip- 
ping out his needle-like rapier, and flirting out of the 
way to his back the be-ribboned mandoline. His 
weapon flashing in the sun seemed but a slender and 
ineffective protection against the stout rudeness 
of their swords, but they fell away from him with 
howls of pain, stung here and there on arm, breast, 
shoulder, or face. lt was as if a swarm of houseflies 
had set upon a wasp. 

‘“ Mademoiselle,’ said Louis, saluting with his ra- 
pier, ‘‘ I grieve to show steel in the presence of a lady, 
so I entreat you to call off these clods, whom I am 
distressed to injure, and I beg this favour, in that, 
unmolested, [ may have speech with you. Captain,” 
he cried, as that officer was urging his frightened men 
to a fresh onslaught, “it is unmannerly to interrupt 
a gentleman when he is addressing a lady. Await 
her decision, as a good officer should, for I warn you 
that I was but playing with your men, and that if 
you attack again, some of them will lie on the sward 
and remain there. I say this, because in my quality 
of spy, estimating those who are peering at us from 
the outhouses, you are not too well equipped with 
fighters. Slightly over a score obey you, according to 
my account, and a wise commander does not fruit- 
lessly decimate his force when it is scant.” 

Gabrielle held up her hand. 

~ Berger, forbear!’’ she said, and although the 
Captain's brow became gloomy (he was ever a 
distruster of woman, and wished the Baron in his 
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daughter’s place), an expression of relief came to 
the faces of the wounded men. 

‘“And now,” she said, turning and regarding 
him intently for the first time, “‘ what excuse do you 
offer for this intrusion ? ”’ 

Once more the young man laughed. Mirth 
came readily to his lips. 

‘Am I right in assuming, mademoiselle, that you 
are Gabrielle, daughter to my lord, the Baron St. 
Ours ?”’ 

“Yes, she cephed 

“In that case, mademoiselle, I have the honour 
to be a very distant relative of yours, and without 
asking too much of my claim to kinship, I had looked 
forward to a more cordial welcome than I have 
received, coming as J have done on a friendly 
visit, unattended and alone, and it grieves me to 
hear my presence designated by so harsh a word 
as intrusion.” 

“Sir, your words are very fine, and your accent 
is more musical than the speech to which we are 
accustomed here in Savoy.” 

“°Tis the accent of Italy, mademoiselle, and | 
hope it meets your approval.” 

‘““T do not go so far as to say that,”’ returned the 
girl, 

“Then,” said the young man with confidence, 
sheathing his rapier and bringing round to his breast 
the mandoline, “if you will permit me, now that 
the sun has set and the day’s work is done, to sing 
to you one of those slight but tuneful composi- 
tions in which the Italians excel, extolling the per- 
fections of one adored by the musician, | think, 
perhaps He paused with a smile, and swept 
his fingers several times across the strings, producing 
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a melody so entrancing that even to the grim faces 
of the soldiers there came a flash of appreciation, 
followed by disappointment when the lady once 
more held up her hand, and the music ceased as 
suddenly as it had begun. 

“I pray you, sir, forbear. Whoever you are, 
you seem to be incorrigibly frivolous.” 

“With all humility, mademoiselle, some of your 
garrison, nursing their wounds, do not agree with 
you, and sometimes i comfort myself with the reflec- 
tion that | am the only sane man our line has ever 
produced.”’ 

“Tf that be true, then you know that your father 
has craftily brought against mine a most unjust 
action-affaw.” 

“ Pardon me, mademoiselle, but its justice or 
the reverse is yet to be decided. They were still 
at it when I left Chambery to-day. If, however, 
as you say, the action is unjust, then I, and not 
my father, am to blame for its inauguration. While 
in Milan I learned that it was his purpose to descend 
upon your house with a force that undoubtedly 
would have captured it, and as his secretary in- 
formed me this was all on my behalf, I crossed the 
mountains in haste to prevent the onslaught, be- 
cause, you see, if this castle is mine, I do not wish 
that it should be damaged by iconoclastic dunder- 
heads like your Captain here, or, indeed, like our 
own officers, who are none too gentle when it comes 
to blows. 

“Since I have had the pleasure of seeing you, 
mademoiselle, I am more than ever thankful that 
I took such a course. No, my combative father 
1 not at fault. He gasps in Chambery like a fish 
out of water, and, indeed, I took my present jour- 
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ney largely to remove myself from hearing his con- 
stant complaint, for to an energetic nobleman like 
himself, it seems unmanly to waste days in discus- 
sion over a point that his sword would settle in half 
as many hours.” 

“My father and I,” said the girl, leaning forward, 
and gazing down at him with an enticing eagerness 
that seemed to enhance her already notable beauty, 
“are not apprehensive of the outcome of the action- 
at-law, if there be any justice in the code of Savoy. 
What we fear is treachery, and a moment’s considera- 
tion of my position will show you that, reluctant as I 
am to use force, | am compelled to detain you.”’ 

‘Such is my own dearest wish, said Louis, smiling 
“pr at er. 

The girl drew back nonplussed, and for the mo- 

ment seemed not to know what further to say, 
but at last she recovered her composure, and went 
One: 
“What I look for is an attack by your father’s 
men, when most of our force are drawn off to 
Chambery with my father. I believe that although 
you come from the direction of Chambery, there 
is doubtless a company of your men in conceal- 
ment in this neighbourhood whom probably you 
have advanced to meet and to lead: therefore, 
having got you, I intend to hold you until this case 
is decided.” 

‘““Mademoiselle, I am delighted with your firm- 
ness, mellowed as it must be by your exquisite charm. 
Before saying anything more, [implore you to believe 
me, that I stand here entirely alone, with no man who 
would obey my command nearer than Chambery 
or Chatelard. I have my own method of settle- 
ment to propose which will eliminate alike the law 
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and the sword, but before proceeding to enunciate 
it, I ask you, mademoiselle, to withdraw for a mo- 
ment from the balcony which you adorn to the 
interior of your house.” 

Surprised at herself, Gabrielle at once obeyed 
him, and the young man, plucking his rapier from 
its scabbard, and taking it by the point, flung it 
upward with such skill that it fell ringing on the 
stone floor of the balcony, then with a friendly wave 
of the hand toward Captain Berger, he said jauntily : 

“ Forgive me that I surrender to a woman and 
nottoaman. *Iwasevera custom with our house.” 

The Captain grunted, but made no further audible 
comment. He felt awkward and uncomfortable 
at the trend of the conversation, wishing he could 
come to blows and be done with it. He liked 
fanciful talk as little as did his master. 

The girl reappeared again, stooped, and picked 
up the weapon, admiring for a moment its delicate 
workmanship. Nevertheless, she saw that the men 
were about to grapple with their antagonist again now 
that his sting was drawn, but she shook her head 
slowly at the Captain, who checked the move- 
ment gruffly. 

She leaned her arms upon the balustrade, the 
rapier dangling carelessly from her right hand, 
and for the first time a smile illumined her lips 
with an effect as if the sun had appeared again. 
Suddenly the hilt slipped from her inattentive 
fingers, and the glittering weapon descended like a 
falling star, and stuck, point downward, in the turf. 

“And how, Monsieur de Chatelard, do you 
propose to nullify both the sword and the law? ” 

“ By the aid of your fair hand and the good 
offices of the Church, dear Gabrielle.” 
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T first the few friends of Jarl Bancroft, chief 
editorial writer of the Grandlea Tvibune, 
thought he was simply a fool to quarrel with his 
bread and butter, but later they came to the con- 
clusion, when they witnessed his rise to the most 
important journalistic position in the city, that 
he was not such a fool as he seemed when he spoke 
earnestly of the power of the Press; held that a 
great journal should stand up for the rights of the 
people, and insisted that the urgent need of the 
age was a few conscientious men willing to become 
martyrs in the cause of a righteous principle. His 
friends had heard much of newspapers as leaders 
of public opinion, but their inner consciousness 
told them that the chief duty of a spirited journal 
was to get circulation; this being accomplished, 
advertisements at high prices followed. Such 
was especially the case with a daily like the Tvibumne, 
which had become prosperous by libelling nobody, 
not even its political opponents, leaving muck- 
raking to the monthly magazines, and eternally 
flaunting before the world the statement that 
Grandlea would some day be as big as Chicago, 
because of its cheap water-power, its proximity 
to iron ore, its blamelessly-pure city government, 
and the fact that every outsider who started a 
factory at Grandlea enjoyed freedom from taxa- 
tion for ten years, and a constantly increasing 
fortune ever afterwards. 
126 
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The managing editor of the Tvibune was himself 
one of the most popular of men, a hail-fellow-well- 
met mixer, strongly, eloquently partisan when in 
his own political crowd, and genially fair-minded 
when talking with the other fellows. His domin- 
ant belief was that well-paid advertising was the 
greatest of arts, and although sometimes he had 
difficulty in finding it, he maintained there was 
good in every man. 

Jarl Bancroft differed greatly from his editorial 
chief. Those who did not know him very well called 
him sombre, but in spite of his grim seriousness, 
his friends appreciated the vein of humour that 
lay underneath it. 

Perhaps the hot weather, the first real sun- 
burst of the summer, was the cause of his hallucina- 
tion, aided and abetted by the fact that Pcter Knapp, 
the ever-successful speculator, had turned another of 
his tricks that incidentally raised the price of bread to 
every eatcr thereof in the civilized world, and gave 
modern point tothe ancient text, ‘‘ Man shall not live 
by bread alone’’; Knapp added five millions, or 
ten millions, or twenty millions to his already 
sky-scraping pile, depending on which newspaper 
statement you bclieved. Anyhow, he had held 
wheat firm till the last day of the month, and then, 
even if it had dropped to a cent a bushel, that 
tumble would not have helped the victims of 
Kknapp’s ingenuity and foresight. 

Now, it happened that Jarl Bancroft honestly 
believed it would be a benefit to the country if 
Peter Knapp and all men like him were hanged 
by the neck, and nothing would have pleased him 
better than to say so, in that terse language 
which made his editorials read by both political 
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parties in the city of Grandlea. Goodness knows, 
he had tried it often enough, but his efforts, brilliant 
as they were, never got nearer to the compositor 
than the waste-basket of the managing editor. So 
on this occasion, as Peter Knapp had all seasons 
for his own, while hot waves come only in the. 
summer, it is likely that the latitude of the ther- 
mometer was the cause of Jarl’s determination to 
place himself as a martyr on the altar of rampant 
speculation. 

He wrote an editorial on Peter Knapp that by 
comparison made the devil seem like an evangel- 
ist. He then dashed off his resignation on a sheet 
of office paper, and marched determinedly into 
the luxurious rooms of the managing editor. Plac- 
ing the documents on that urbane gentleman’s 
table, he said curtly: 

“You may accept which you please of these 
two contributions’; and without giving his easy- 
going chief a chance to reply, he forthwith betook 
himself to his own den. 

It would have been injudicious to act thus if 
Bancroft had possessed only the fifty-five dollars 
a week which the Tvibune paid him, but Grandlea, 
as has been said, is a go-ahead city, and Jarl had 
bought and sold judiciously of its reai estate, so 
was moderately well off, being a bachelor and a 
man of very simple tastes. Indeed, as he often 
said, given a good supply of fishing tackle, and 
a hamper of books selected by himself, he could 
be supremely happy in the log cabin he had built 
among the trees by the margin of a beautiful lake 
in northern Minnesota, where Knapp could not 
molest him or make him afraid. Added to all this, 
of course, he counted on the delightful companion- 
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ship of his friend Sam Peters, head of the legal 
firm known as Peters and Duffeld, 749, Mohunk 
Block, Chicago. For the last six years Sam and 
he had contrived to spend their vacations together 
in the north woods, their friendship being formed 
by a chance encounter on a deep, swift and cold 
river in Michigan, where Bancroft possessed the 
advantage of a canoe, while Peters, up to the neck 
in swirling water, exhausted and numb, unconsciously 
relinquishing his hold on the overhanging branch, 
was about—being a lawyer—to slip carelessly into 
a climate warmer than the river. 

Whisky, popularly supposed to lead a man to 
perdition, in this instance, through the careful 
administration of Bancroft, rescued Samuel from 
that fate, and the two men became fast friends, 
finding they possessed many sporting and literary 
interests in common. 

Thinking of this, Bancroft began a letter to his 
legal pal. 


‘‘ Dear Sam,” he wrote : 

“Can you arrange things with your partner, and 
take your vacation earlier than usual this year? 
I expect to leave for the north woods within a 
few days, though not before I receive a letter from 
you. I'll sweep out the cabin, engage Indian Joe 
to cook, and tidy up everything ready for you. 
To-morrow will be forwarded to you a list of the 
books I am bringing with me, so that we may 
not duplicate. 

“ Knowing my opinions on commercial ethics as 
you do, you will not be surprised to hear that I 
have resigned from this Trust-ridden sheet, and 
you being one of the men who agree with me on 
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this subject, I feel certain my latest move will 
meet your approval. The mollusc at the head 
of this paper . o 


At this moment the door opened gently, and the 
mollusc came in, carrying in his hand both the 
typewritten editorial and the pen-written resigna- 
tion. 

“Jarl...” whe began mildly, but the other 
interrupted him brusquely. 

“It’s no use, sir, this is not acase for compromise : 
that editorial goes in to-morrow’s paper, or I go 
out to-morrow.” 

‘TI was about to remark,” whispered the managing 
editor, deferentially, “that this is the hottest day 
we have had for five years. The man from the 
meteorological office has just been with statistics. 
He says we’re in for a hot summer.” 

‘“He’s an intelligent person on other topics,” 
remarked Jarl, “but knows nothing about the 
weather. That’s why a beneficent Government 
placed him in the position he holds. 

‘“T was intending to suggest, Jarl,” said the 
editor tentatively, “that you pack up your fishing 
kit, and take the night train for the north. There 
must be some fine old black bass in that lake of 
yours.”’ 

‘You think the heat has turned my brain, do 
you?” 

‘Oh no, no; your brain’s unaffected, but a man’s 
temper is apt to get a little peppery; I feel it 
myself.” 

‘Humph!’’ commented Jarl. 

‘Now, this article,’ continued the managing 
editor, “‘is first-rate. I agree with every word you 
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say, and what’s more, every right-thinking man 
in the city would read it with approval.” 

‘“But—” snarled Jarl. ‘‘Go on, go on. This 
is the place where the ‘ but’ comes in. Still, it’s 
a pity to trouble you in this hot weather, for I 
know all the rest.” 

The managing editor laughed, placed the type- 
written manuscript on Bancroft’s table, and passed 
his handkerchief over the perspiring bald spot at 
the top of his head. 

“If you know what follows, my dear Bancroft, 
it would be unfair to burden you with reasons 
already familiar for suppressing so admirable and 
trenchant a contribution. However, what I wished 
to say was that you should take a couple of weeks 
in tke north woods, and let your resignation rest 
in abeyance until you return.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion, sir. As a 
matter of fact, when you came in I was just writing 
a letter to a friend in Chicago, asking him to join 
me in our log cabin on the lakeside. I shall not 
go until I hear from him, which will be some time 
this week. If he can’t come, I’ll take a friend 
from Grandlea. I do not ask your permission 
for the reason that this journey means my fare- 
well to the Tribune. Still, Pll wait until you have 
found a substitute.” 

‘ Bancroft, I shall never be able to get a substi- 
tute for you, and no one knows that better than 
yourself.”’ 

“Oh yes, you will. The drivel that I’m allowed 
to write for this paper can be done equally well 
by the greenest reporter on your staff.”’ 

“Nonsense: that’s the hot weather again. 
ew papers in this country are read with such 
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avidity as ours, and that fact is due entirely to 
you.” 

Bancroft shook his head. 

“No one knows what I can do,” he complained, 
“while I am being held in leash. You are so 
much afraid of offending the advertisers on one 
hand, and the business community on the other, 
that you daren’t print an article that is worth 
while, such as the one you have just laid on my 
table.” 

“If you imagine those reasons forbid my using 
the article you are mistaken, Bancroft.” 

“You have given me those reasons often enough.” 

“In this instance, however, Ill substitute one 
which overtops all the others. Mr. Peter Knapp, 
of the Chicago Stock Exchange, whom you so 
effectually comb down with your muck-rake, is 
practically owner of the Tvibune. I am his ser- 
vant, and ‘although [I have never received any 
direct orders from him, there are others who let 
me know his mind, and wishing to retain my posi- 
tion, even if you desire to resign yours, I pursue 
a mild and conservative policy.” 

‘““So Knapp owns the paper, does he? ”’ 

“To ail intents and purposes.” 

“Tf I’d known that, [’d have resigned long 
ago.” 

“All right; you may do as you please. A 
wilful man must have his way, except in so far as 
getting an article like that past me. Still, dear boy, 
take my advice, and don’t do anything rash. I 
refuse both your article and your ultimatum until 
you return from the north woods. Then, if you 
still persist, we’ll have a big farewell dinner and a 
presentation, parting the best of friends all round.” 
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Giving the other no time for acceptance, 
refusal or comment. the editor left the room, closing 
the door softly behind him. Bancroft finished 
his letter, telling his friend he had resigned from 
the newspaper, and giving the reason why. 

When the answer from Samuel Peters arrived, 
it contained advice to the writer almost similar to 
that tendered by the managing editor. 

“Do not resign,” said Sam, “until we have 
had time to talk the subject over.” 

So far as the north woods were concerned, the 
lawyer was only too happy to be enfolded in their 
cool embrace. He had passed through a difficult 
and anxious period, he added, and would be glad 
to meet Bancroft by the lake in about four days 
from the time of writing; he must first straighten 
out his affairs so that Duffield could handle them 
in his absence. 

Meanwhile, Bancroft told several friends of the 
crisis in the Tribune office, and he became just 
a little more stubborn on finding them unani- 
mous in thinking him ill-advised in abandoning one 
job before he knew where he was to get another, 
so at last he sought the silence of the forest with 
even more relief than he had anticipated when he 
first contemplated camping out. Two days later 
the lawyer arrived with fishing tackle and hammer- 
less gun, and Indian Joe set them out a banquet 
such as only sportsmen get and can appreciate. 

When pipes were lit, and the two were seated in 
camp chairs under the rustic verandah fronting 
the lake, Bancroft told his friend the tale of a con- 
scientious man who, wishing to serve the Lord, 
found himself compelled to minister to the devil. 

The lawyer listened quietly throughout, indolently 
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smoking. The other, to finish up, read the rejected 
article, when silence ensued, and was maintained 
so long that Bancroft grew first uneasy, and finally 
resentful. The attitude of Peters seemed to be 
more legal than friendly, and Bancroft felt as though 
he had placed his case before a lawyer without 
being able to convince him of its justice. 

“ Then you wouldn’t have resigned ? ” exclaimed 
Bancroft at last. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I wasn’t thinking of 
that.” 

“Of what were you thinking? ” 

‘““T was wondering whether Knapp is as black 
as you paint him.” 

“Oh, hang it all, you talk just like our editor.’’ 

“Even after the biassed account you gave of the 
editor, I can’t help believing he is the right man in 
the right place. There is little doubt that the 
business community looks askance at these viru- 
lent attacks on prominent men, and it seems to me 
that your editor is justified in taking their views 
into consideration.”’ 

“Then if you imagine him the right man in the 
right place, you probably look upon me as the 
right man in the wrong place? ” 

“ Candidly, I do.” 

‘“ But you wrote advising me not to resign.”’ 

“Yes; but I added, until we had talked the 
matter over. Now, it’s my opinion you should have 
resigned long ago.”’ 

“Oh!” said Bancroft, taken aback by this 
unexpected corroboration of his own view. 

“Yes. You haven’t been fair to your editor.”’ 

“Really! In what way?” 

“You should have given place to an assistant 
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who was more en rapport with his chief's views than 
you appear to have been.” 

“IT see. Doubtless you are not in sympathy with 
my views about Knapp, either.”’ 

‘My dear sir, a lawyer isn’t in sympathy with 
anybody’s views. He differs from a newspaper 
man in this, that he can’t afford to cherish beliefs. 
If you engaged me to prosecute Knapp, I’d endea- 
vour to show he was the blackest scoundrel that 
ever sprung from foul earth. On the other hand, 
if he retained my services, I’d try to make him out 
as near an angel as a Chicago man can be, so there 
you are. But as a man who has something to 
do with real business, I’m amazed you don’t tackle 
this question in a practical way.”’ 

“As how, for instance ? ”’ 

“Well, here am I, in my small way, a lawyer 
who has much to do with the formation of public 
companies. Of course, Duffield knows more about 
it than I, nevertheless, I might be of assistance if you 
proposed any workable scheme. In your position, 
I should ask myself what earthly good resignation 
could accomplish. Apparently you wish to influ- 
ence your fellows towards integrity, and that sort 
of thing. On the staff of the Tribune you have 
some weight, and if baulked in one direction, 
you can always try another. By throwing up 
your position in a huff, you not only make way for 
a man who 1s probably less scrupulous than your- 
self, but you destroy whatever stimulus you exerted 
upon the paper. Now, if I were in your place, I’d 
quietly get together a company, obtain control of 
the newspaper, and taking charge of it, would 
write what I picased for its pages.’’ 

“My dear Sam, your suggestion is impossible. 
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Knapp himself holds a controlling interest in the 
sheet.”’ 

‘““ Knapp owns the Grandlea Tvibune ?’’ queried 
Sam in surprise. 

“Yes ; so the managing editor told me just before 
iia 

‘What on earth does Knapp want of a paper 
out there? ”’ 

“The reason is self-evident,’ said Bancroft 
with dignity. “‘ He is thus assured that the journal 
will make no unfavourable comment upon his vil- 
lainy.”’ 

The lawyer laughed in that cynical way which 
exasperates a conscientious man. 

“Y don’t believe a word of it,” he proclaimed. 
‘Knapp, of all men, doesn’t care a rap how the papers 
criticize him. As Jowett of Oxford used to say, 
he gets the thing done, and lets ’em howl. But 
returning to our muttons—have you any financial 
friends in Grandlea ? ”’ 

“ Not many.”’ 

‘How much capital could you raise? ”’ 

“Tm sure I don’t know.” 

“Ts the Tribune a paying property ? ”’ 

“Yes; its dividends fluctuate from seven to 
nine per cent.” 

“Well, when you go back to Grandlea, inter- 
view all your rich acquaintances on the quiet, 
and secure introductions to any capitalist who 
holds views similar to your own regarding the 
honesty of journalism. If you can get together 
half the cash required, I will undertake to raise 
the other half among my clients in Chicago. I'll 
make it my business to find out what shares Knapp 
really owns in the T7ibune, and I'll let you know.” 
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The idea of obtaining control of the Tribune had 
never occurred to Jarl Bancroft. The project 
suggested so confidently by the lawyer was out 
of his line, and he sat there smoking, his brow 
wrinkled with doubt as he pondered on the scheme. 
At last he said slowly: 

‘It would be impossible for me to enlist suffi- 
cient capital to buy the Tribune, even if the share- 
holders were all willing to sell. The sum required 
would be too large.” 

‘““My dear Jarl, pardon me for saying you don’t 
in the least know what you're talking about. The 
larger the sum, the easier it is to get the money. As 
a matter of fact, however, you don't need to worry 
about more than a quarter of the Lvzbume shares. 
What we need to place you in charge is merely 
fifty-one per cent., so if I obtain half of that, all 
you'll need to secure is the other half, which is a 
little over a quarter share in the paper.” 

Even this mitigated responsibility failed to 
raise the courage of the editor. 

“Tm afraid,” he said, “ I’m no good at that sort 
of thing.” 

The lawyer smiled, and refilled his pipe. 

“ Well, you ought to know all about it,”’ he said, 
“if you intend to teach wheat gamblers and company 
promoters how to conduct themselves. According 
to my belief, there’s more real villainy among 
company formers than in the wheat pit. Neverthe- 
less, if you allow me to make use of a bit of informa- 
tion you have given me, I'll guarantee to find the 
necessary capital inside of twenty-four hours from 
the moment I reach Chicago.”’ 

“ Information I have given you? What is that?” 

“Just let me whisper it in confidence to one or 
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two clients that [ have some shares to sell in a 
newspaper of which Peter Knapp is part owner, 
and people will simply tumble over each other 
to subscribe, so anxious is the general public to 
link itself with a successful man, for it is said 
that everything Knapp touches turns to gold.”’ 

Jarl Bancroft looked across at his friend with 
amazement. He began to realize how little he 
knew this man, who, about questions of morality, 
betrayed an indifference that he had not, heretofore, 
suspected. 

“Do you mean to say,’ he cried, “ that you 
would actually use Knapp’s name to obtain capital 
with which to knife him?” 

“Certainly. Why not? That would give a 
touch of humour to the situation. It would be the 
hair of the dog curing the bite, wouldn't it? Still, 
there’s no hurry in the matter. You think it over, 
Jarl. We are to be at least two weeks in the 
wilderness, so there is no need for haste. Mean- 
while, T’ll write to my partner, telling him to 
communicate with the firm that acts with us in 
Grandlea. They will learn all that is known about 
the Tribune, and procure for us a list of the share- 
holders. No one will suspect you have a hand in 
the business, even if the investigation became 
public, which it won’t. When these particulars are 
in our possession, we may talk further about the 
matter.” 

Jarl Bancroft’s mind was theoretical and critical 
rather than practical. He followed the easy profes- 
sion of telling other people, from the President 
downwards, how to conduct their businesses, with- 
out incurring the danger of being asked to do any of 
these things himself. Nevertheless, his mind per- 
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formed a useful function in being able to analyse 
an intricate project, and then state the case in 
untechnical language plainly understood by the 
man in the street. 

When the particulars of company forming came 
from the prompt Duffield, Bancroft, in the seclu- 
sion of the north woods, found himself interested 
in studying them. There seemed to be nothing 
very difficult about the matter at all, and the 
scheme that promised him control of a profitable 
newspaper presented more and more attractions as 
he pondered over it. Already imagination pictured 
him the man in possession, giving orders instead 
of receiving them ; surely a grateful change, especi- 
ally as the commands he had been called upon to 
obey were often abhorrent to his sense of justice. 

Before the two weeks expired, a long letter 
arrived from the indefatigable Duffield, not on 
company-forming in general, as had been the case 
with his first communication, but going into the 
minutiz of this particular case. So far as Duffield 
had been able to learn, Mr. Knapp, the wheat 
speculator, did not own a share of stock in the 
Grandlea Tribune. 

“There, what did I tell you?” commented 
Peters, looking up from the letter he had begun 
to read aloud. 

“ His name may not appear on the records,” 
replied Bancroft, ‘‘ but, nevertheless, the stock 
may be owned by his nominees, which, after all, 
comes to the same thing.” 

‘“ Well, listen to what follows,” said the lawyer, 
“and then tell me whether the men mentioned 
are under the thumb of old Knapp.” Peters 
went on with his reading. 
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“Much of the stock is held in small quantities, 
from ten to fifty shares, by numerous citizens of 
Grandlea, but I believe that no man owns a majority. 
Four men, however, working together, could dic- 
tate the policy of the paper. These, in the order 
of their holdings, are Silas Warner, Robert Canton, 
Spencer Cleland, and Willis Hankin.” 

“ Ah!’ murmured Bancroft, “I knew Warner 
and Cleland were shareholders. Warner is a manu- 
facturer in a large way, and Cleland is our biggest 
real estate dealer. JI have often done business 
with him.” 

“Are they straight men?” asked Sam. 

“Yes; so far as I know.” 

“Then it doesn’t look as if they were Knapp’s 
nominees.” 

“No. Still, the other two are speculators on the 
Board of Trade, and may very well be in Knapp’s 
pay.” 

“Oh, hang it all, Bancroft, do be fair. Duffield 
has just told us that these four men must work 
together, if a course of action for the paper is to be 
dictated. If it is unlikely that Warner and Cleland 
are controlled by Knapp, there is much less prob- 
ability of their being influenced by two local men, 
each in the same line of loot that Knapp is. How- 
ever, we now come to the hub of the letter, which 
seems to promise that everything is going your way. 

“These four men,’ Duffield writes, ‘ ate willing 
to sell at prices ranging from one hundred and 
twenty-five to a hundred and forty. Part, at 
least, of the money can be had from A. M. Barker, 
who holds ideas regarding the mission of a news- 
paper similar to those entertained by your editor. 
He would put up at least half the money re- 
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quired, and would give Mr. Bancroft a freehand!’ ” 

The lawyer looked up from the letter at his 
companion. 

“That’s what I call dead easy,” he said. 
“ Duffield adds some caution about dealing with 
newspaper property, which he thinks is rather 
an uncertain investment. I need not read to you 
his remarks on journalism, for he knows no more 
about the matter than I do myself, but he concludes 
by saying that if 1 am determined to go in, there 
will be no difficulty about getting the money, 
neither shall I need to risk any of my cash, for he 
has sounded half a dozen of my friends, who say 
they will invest merely on my recommendation. 
Now, who is your townsman, Barker ? ” 

“ He is a retired millionaire.” 

“ Did he make his money honestly ? ” 

“ He didn’t make it at all. It was left to him 
by his father, who owned part of the ground on 
which Grandlea stands. The fortune, however, 
has largely increased in the present owner’s hands, 
through the plotting out of agricultural land into 
city lots.” 

“ I thought you said Barker didn’t do anything ? ” 

“He doesn’t. Spencer Cleland has been his 
agent ever since his father’s death.” 

“The outlook seems pretty promising. What 
do you say?” 

“Tl get back at once,” replied Bancroft, ‘‘ and 
tackle old Barker, if you will make good your prom- 
ise to find the rest of the money in Chicago.” 

“No difficulty about that, Bancroft. Duffield 
says I’m to ask you to sign this form, which reads 
that on receipt of the cash you are to send to the firm 
of Peters and Duffield one quarter of the shares 
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of the Tribune, so that we may distribute those 
shares to the Chicago subscribers.”’ 

The lawyer passed along the document that 
Duffield had sent him, and, after reading it, Bancroft 
affixed his signature to it. As the lawyer folded 
this paper and put it in his inside pocket, he said with . 
a smile : 

“] suppose it’s not premature to congratulate 
the new manager of the Tribune? ”’ 

“No; if Barker comes up to the mark.” 

“T imagine there will be no trouble with Barker, 
for my partner is a most cautious man, and would 
never have written as confidently as he does had 
he not in some manner made sure that Barker, 
like Barkis, is willing, so it’s you for Grandlea, and 
me for Chicago. I’m sorry to break camp, for 
we've had a rattling good time, and I hope, if you 
do not become too much absorbed in the Tvibune, 
we may meet here for a couple of weeks in the 
autumn.”’ 

Bancroft found no difficulty in persuading Mr. 
Barker to do all that the cautious Duffield had 
indicated. Indeed, he was so enthusiastic over 
the regeneration of the Tvibune that the young 
editor left him in a glow of encouragement. Next 
morning a cheque arrived, payable to the order of 
Jarl Bancroft, for the whole amount promised 
by Samuel Peters. The cheque was signed by 
the firm of Peters and Duffield, and that afternoon 
Bancroft possessed more money in the bank than 
had ever before been the case. 

Towards the end of the week the millionaire 
called Bancroft up by telephone. It was evident 
from his voice that Barker was much perturbed. 

“What do you intend to do,” he demanded, 
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“about that article in the Heralé this morning ? ” 

“What article? ’’ asked Bancroft, who had 
been too busy with his own affairs to look at the 
opposition sheet. Since returning from the lake 
Bancroft had not gone near the editorial rooms 
of the Tribune, transacting his business from the 
hotel in which he lived. He possessed a keen 
sense of etiquette, and thought it would not be 
playing the game if, from inside the Tribune office, 
he conducted a campaign that was to depose the 
present ruler of the newspaper, so he wrote from 
camp to the managing editor, saying he could not 
withdraw his resignation, whereupon that urbane 
gentleman accepted it with regret, and their official 
connection ceased. 

‘The Herald this morning announces,’ continued 
Barker over the telephone, “that the Tribune is 
on the rocks; its reputed prosperity all a sham. 
[t states that the principal shareholders have sold out 
on the quict, and alleges that Chicago parties are 
likely to take the paper over, whereupon it will 
cease, in every sense of the word, to be a local 
organ of Grandlea. All the small stockholders 
are panic-stricken, and are trying to sell at any 
price. The shares fell from one hundred and 
thirty to seventy-six, between ten and eleven 
this morning. The Herald predicts that within 
a very short time shares may be picked up at 
twenty-five cents on the dollar.”’ 

Bancroft was dumbfounded. He did not know 
what to do, and told Barker so, whereupon the 
millionaire spoke harshly, finishing by advising 
Bancroft to read the article in question, and join 
him as soon as possible at Cleland’s office. Ban- 
croft read the article in question, and did not 
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wonder that the stock had come down with a run. 
Although the impression given by the Hevald was 
entirely false so far as concerned the prosperity 
of the Tvibune, nevertheless some of its statements 
were true. It was accurate to say that the largest 
shareholders had sold out, and also that the money 
put up by Chicago parties was in the First National 
Bank of Grandlea. The eulogy which the Herald 
printed regarding the managing editor was certainly 
well deserved. He was the most popular newspaper 
man in town, and it hurt local pride to think that 
such a useful citizen was in danger of being 
deposed by what the Herald implied was a cor- 
rupt Chicago combination. 

Bancroft was a man of words, not of action, and 
in this crisis was completely at a loss. Competition 
between the two chief newspapers of Grandlea 
had always been rather keen, but in this attack the 
Herald seemed to be hitting below the belt. More 
and more bewildered, Bancroft hastened to the 
office of the real estate dealer, and found the million- 
aire closeted with him in his private room; Cleland 
very serious, and Barker very angry. 

“You must at once contradict this extremely 
damaging Chicago rumour,” said the latter, as 
soon as Bancroft entered. 

““T cannot truthfully do so,” protested Bancroft, 
“because it is true.” 

‘True!’ shouted the man of millions, bring- 
ing his fist down on the desk. “Then why 
not in common honesty tell me this before? If 
I had known it, I should never have touched the 
company. You informed me that your friends 
were going to subscribe the rest of the money.” 

‘““T said, Mr. Barker, that a friend of mine had 
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promised to find half the capital required. That 
friend is Mr. Samuel Peters, head- of the legal 
firm of Peters and Duffield, in Chicago.” 

“Then, sir, why did you not mention Peters 
of Chicago until this moment?” 

“[ did not think it mattered, so long as the 
money was found.” 

“Tt does matter, sir, it docs matter. See the 
position in which you have placedme. It is well 
known that my interests are solely centred in 
Grandlea, and believing that your friends—I am 
certain you said friends—were Grandlea people, 
I naturally, for the sake of the newspaper, wanted 
the stock divided as widely as possible, so long 
as we were assured of control.” 

“Tam very sorry,’ pleaded poor Bancroft. “I 
had no intention of deceiving you.”’ 

Barker was about to make an angry reply, when 
Cleland, excellent business man that he was, poured 
oil on the troubled waters. 

“| think, after all,’ he said, ‘‘ that the case is 
not so serious as it looks, and when the truth 
becomes known, it will damage the Herald rather 
than hurt the Tribune. Astatement blazoned forth 
with evident malice is apt to prove a boomerang, 
instead of a boom. J, having charge of a portion 
of your business, Mr. Barker, will at once write 
to the Herald a denial of the statement that the 
Tribune is in financial trouble, and also a contra- 
diction of the Chicago rumour.” 

‘ But—but—but,’’ stuttered Barker, ‘‘ Bancroft 
here says the Chicago statement is true.’’ 

“ Oh, there will be no difficulty on that score,” the 
suave Cleland assuredhim. ‘ Acting on my advice, 
you have this morning secured a majority of the 
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Tribune stock, therefore your position is unassail- 
able. Mr. Bancroft must wire to his friend Peters, 
saying he does not need Chicago money.” 

“But Mr. Peters sent a cheque a week ago for 
the whole amount he had promised,” pleaded 
the perturbed Bancroft. ‘‘ The money is now in 
the First National Bank.” 

“Then send it back to him,” suggested Cleland 
with a smile. ‘“‘ You must surely see, Mr. Bancroft, 
that even though this article had not appeared, 
Mr. Barker, in his own protection, cannot part 
with any of the stock he has acquired, for if so 
important a block as a quarter share went to 
Chicago, we could never rest easy for a day. With 
a little secret manipulation the centre of gravity, 
so far as power is concerned, might easily be lost 
by Grandlea.”’ 

“What I most strongly object to,’ said the 
millionaire severely, “is that when it becomes 
known I am the chief purchaser, it may be thought 
that I engineered this scare, so as to acquire shares 
at panic prices, and I refuse to have my name 
connected with these nefarious stock transactions 
for which Chicago is notorious.” 

“No one in Grandlea would ever believe that 
of you, Mr. Barker,” insinuated Cleland. 

“Well, perhaps not; perhaps not. Stil, I will 
run norisks. Thanks to your assistance, Mr. Cleland, 
IT now own fifty-six one-hundredths of the Z7ibune, 
and will not sella share at any price. So, Mr. Bancroft, 
nothing remains but for you to take charge, and 
return to Chicago the money you received from 
that city. As for that soapy managing editor, I 
don’t like him, and never did. When you take 
over the paper, Mr. Bancroft, you wi!l dismiss him. 
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Mr. Cleland has been kind enough to suggest the 
name of a most enterprising business man who 
is to take his place. We will crush the opposi- 
tion of the Herald, if it costs me a million, and the 
new managing editor is just the chap to do it.”’ 

The unhappy Bancroft bowed his head and retired, 
beginning to suspect that he had exchanged a 
rather good-natured master for one much more 
drastic in his methods. 

Reaching his hotel, he wrote a letter detailing 
all the circumstances to his friend Sam Peters, 
enclosing a cheque for the amount Peters had so 
promptly forwarded him. That evening he took 
charge of the Tribune, the managing editor turning 
it over to him without a word of protest, and 
next morning that bone of contention, the Knapp 
editorial appeared as the leading article in leaded 
type, and whether it was through Bancroft’s trench- 
ant writing, or the new manager's business qualities, 
the Tribune prospered amazingly. 

In a fortnight Bancroft began to be vaguely 
alarmed, as he heard nothing from the Chicago 
lawyer, and learned that the cheque sent him had 
not been presented for payment. He wrote asking 
whether it had been received, and a few days later 
came a letter returning it. 

Peters complained that he had been placed in a 
very awkward position by the Grandlea contre- 
temps, and although, of course, he did not blame 
Bancroft in-the least he was nevertheless compelled 
to protect himself. He hoped at first to settle mat- 
ters quietly with his clients by returning their 
money, but this in most instances they refused to 
accept. In Bancroft’s interest, Peters had spoken 
very highly of the Tribune's prospects, assuring 
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each of hiscustomers that he would get the amount 
of shares for which he had subscribed. Peters 
had not replied before, because he believed that 
they would arrive at some agreement. This, 
however, was rendered increasingly difficult by 
a telegram one of the Chicago papers had published 
from Grandlea, lauding to the skies the Tvibune’s 
new management, and predicting a future dividend 
reaching, and probably exceeding, fifteen per 
Cele. 

Peters had no desire to press unduly his frend 
Bancroft, but he was compelled to point out that 
nearly half the shares were still outstanding, and 
could be acquired if Bancroft went about it 
quietly. He thought that Bancroft was in honour 
bound to secure those shares, and expressed astonish- 
ment that he had not done so when they dropped so 
low on the second day of the panic as fifty-three. 

“In your possession,’ Peters concluded, “ was 
money enough to buy a quarter share of the 
paper at forty, so the moment the price dropped, 
I think you were neglecting both my interests and 
your own profit in not taking advantage of so 
tempting a deal. However, it is not yet too late, 
and I have gained the consent of my clients to wait 
three months for their stock. Before that time 
expires, I expect to receive the goods I have already 
paid for. This should be comparatively easy, 
because while four men, whose names I gave you, 
held the majority stock, the rest was scattered 
about among small dealers. Half of this amount you 
can surely acquire in three months’ time, and as 
I see Tribune quotations have not yet reached 
one hundred, you should be able to do this, and still 
net a profit for yourself.” 
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Bancroft endeavoured to follow out these 
instructions, but was dismayed to find that the 
four men who had sold their holdings had picked 
up all the stock offered by the small people at from 
fifty-three to seventy-six, and now they refused 
to sell at any price, saying they were quite confident 
that Tribune stock would reach two hundred 
before the end of the year. An appeal by Bancroft 
to Mr. Barker proved unavailing. All that Bancroft 
told him of his dilemma merely confirmed Barker 
in his determination to sit tight. 

The three months elapsed, and during that 
dismal period Bancroft had not the heart to confess 
failure to his Chicago friend. He expected a 
letter of reproach from Peters, but none came. Two 
days after his time of grace expired, he received a 
curt note from Chicago, which read as follows :— 


© SER, 

“I have purchased from the firm of Peters 
and Duffield a bond signed by you guaranteeing 
delivery of one-quarter share in the Tvibune news- 
paper. I now demand fulfilment of this contract. 

Sours, 
‘“ PETER KNAPP.” 


On reading the communication, Bancroft sat 
with his elbows on the table, head in his hands. 
He cherished no illusions regarding the jeopardy 
in which he stood. He was exactly in the position 
of those men of whom he had so pathetically 
written, who were unable to deliver to Knapp 
the wheat they had promised, and consequently 
were stripped of their possessions. 

He received the letter early in the morning, and 
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after pondering on his position for an hour, he 
called successively on A. M. Barker, Spencer 
Cleland, Silas Warner, and Richard Canton, but 
without success. That night he tooka sleeping-car 
for Chicago. 

After breakfast he made his way to the sky- 
towering Knapp building, and went to the elevator 
to the ominous thirteenth floor, where he offered 
a clerk his card, asking that it should be taken 
to Mr. Knapp. 

The clerk wished to know whether he had an 
appointment, and on being told he hadn’t, the 
young man shook his head, and expressed a doubt 
that he would be able to see Mr. Knapp that day. 
However, in this he was wrong, fora messenger came 
out, and asked Bancroft to follow him. Entering 
Knapp’s private room, Jarl saw a stenographer 
gather up her note-book and pencils, and rise as 
if about to leave, when the man at the desk detained 
her; then a cheery voice called out ; 

“ Hello, Jarl, old man; walk nght in!” And 
Bancroft saw seated there his friend of the wilder- 
ness, Sam Peters. Turning to the girl, Sam said: 

‘Miss Sherwin, I must make you acquainted 
with this distinguished journalist. You both 
come from the same section of the country, and 
ought to know each other. Mr. Bancroft, the 
capable controller of the Grandlea Yvibune— 
Miss Sherwin, eldest daughter of James Sherwin, 
formerly owner of the Sedgetown Advocate.”’ 

The girl bowed slightly and very coldly to the 
newcomer; then, asking her employer’s permis- 
sion to retire, she departed without another word. 

“Sit down Jarl, sit down,’ cred Peters. 
‘Tt was detestable of me to introduce Miss Sherwin 
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to you. You happen to be her Peter Knapp, 
whom she hates like poison, although she has never 
seen you before, or perhaps I should say because, 
for I’m sure your charm of manner would disarm 
her quite unreasonable prejudice.” 

‘““ Why the deuce is she prejudiced against me ? ” 
asked Bancroft in surprise. 

“Oh, she shouldn’t be, of course, but it is 
impossible to reason with and explain to her the 
inevitable trend of business. Her father possessed 
a nice little property in the Daily Advocate. He 
is a most capable journalist ; a man for whom I 
have a great deal of admiration. But the con- 
stant encroachment of journals from your big 
town diminished his chances, and three months 
ago, when the 7vibune put on its special newspaper 
train, so that the foolish inhabitants of Sedge- 
town could receive a city paper, with its ample 
foreign and domestic news, at their breakfast 
tables every morning for three cents, people 
couldn't be expected to pay five cents for the 
Daily Advocate. Your paper crushed him, both 
in finance and in health. He had to chuck the 
unequal struggle about a month ago, and I sent 
him and his wife over to Carlsbad, telling him that 
celebrated town would set him all right again. 
But it won't: hes too far gone. His daughter 
was his very competent stenographer and sub- 
editor, and when the paper collapsed, I took her 
on as my secretary. She is a charming and 
clever girl, excepting the fact that I can’t convince 
her there’s any difference between the devil and 
the editor of the Tribune. Where is your late 
managing editor? What's he doing now? ”’ 

“I don't know. I haven’t seen him for three 
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months. Barker insisted on putting in a new 
business man.” 

“And haven’t you looked the old chap up?” 

‘“T have been busy with my own affairs.’ 

“Still, the managing editor was always kind 
to you, and what you said of him in the early 
summer convinced me he was an exceedingly 
patient man. Rather hard luck at his time of 
life to be suddenly thrown out into the street. 
But that’s business, I suppose.”’ 

“ T’m sorry to have lost sight of him,’’ murmured 
Bancroft. ‘‘ However, he must have saved some 
money. He received a bigger salary than I.”’ 

“Saved? Not a stiver! Bless you, so good- 
natured and kindly a man as he cannot have 
saved. Nevertheless, you needn’t worry about 
him. I exerted a little influence I possess in his 
behalf, and he is now in Chicago at nearly double 
his former wage. Indeed, Bancroft, your progress 
of late has been so tremendous that you inevit- 
ably crush down small people, so in the lull before 
my next wheat deal, I’m following you, trying 
to rescue the wreckage.” 

‘““T didn’t know you worked for Knapp,” said 
Bancroft, anxious to change the trend of conversation. 

“Oh, I’ve worked for him all my life. He and 
I were brought up on the same farm, which was my 
father’s; in other words, | am Knapp, and, like 
all criminals, I sport an alias or two; thus I’m 
Sam Peters out in the woods. Well, Jarl, I knew 
you’d come, and I was determined to bring you, if 
only to congratulate you on those ripping articles 
you've written on speculation in wheat. 

“You see, I got the rough end of the wheat 
business when I worked with my father on a farm. 
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1 slaved at the homestead till I was nineteen; then 
an incident occurred that made me give up the 
profession in disgust. I was always a great chap 
for reading every paper I could get my hands on. 
One year, when wheat was hovering round fifty 
cents a bushel, I made up my mind, through reading 
and observation, that it was bound to rise. We 
farmers really need a dollar a bushel if we're going 
to make any impression on the mortgage. Well, I 
formed a combination, and got my father and all 
our neighbours pledged not to sell wheat until 
Christmas. I was to watch the market, and give 
the word ‘go’ when it was time to sell. Most 
of the farmers laughed at my earnestness, but 
they signed, and I tell you, Bancroft, I never put 
in a more anxious month, even on my biggest wheat 
deal, than I did between the forming of that combina- 
tion and the word ‘ go.’ 

“ At first, for some reason, wheat went even lower 
than fifty cents, and the nerve tension was great ; 
then it gradually rose, and by the tenth of December 
was up at ninety-three cents. [ daren’t risk 
waiting for the dollar, so I sounded the tocsin, and 
ordered my combination to sell. My poor old 
father, with tears in his eyes, confessed that he had 
sold secretly two months before. He found the 
others were doing the same thing, and he needed 
the money, as a farmer always does. I had been 
very jubilant at being allowed a week in Chicago 
towards the end of September, but that was merely 
to get me out of the way while father hauled his 
grain to market. 

“Well, Bancroft, that nearly broke my heart. 
“Next combine I make,’ said I, ‘will be with 
people who'll stand by their agreement.’ ” 
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“ So you're Peter Knapp,” said Bancroft solemnly, 
as if he had not listened to anything else the 
other had said. 

“ Yes, and always have been. By the way, 
Jarl, before I forget, you were just a little off in 
your pathetic touch about my raising the price 
of wheat for every hungry mouth in the world. 
Now, that exactly wasn’t so. May wheat rose 
only during the last week, and wasn’t up more 
than four days together. On the first. of June, 
then came the slump. Why, hang it all, Bancroft, 
I’ve been hungry myself for four days on end, 
and never thought anything of it. But enough 
of that. Didn't I manipulate the newspaper 
panic in your town to the Queen’s taste?” 

Knapp threw back his head and laughed. 

‘“T suppose you think old Barker was one of my 
men, but he wasn’t, as a matter of fact. I never 
had a pennyin the Tvibune before you spoke to me 
about it, but 1 could not forego the temptation 
to land you in a trap. Another thing you were 
wrong about. I never influenced your managing 
editor one way or another. It was merely the 
kindliness of his own heart that made him quite 
unnecessarily keep out articles he thought would 
hurt me. 

“ Well, here’s your old document, Bancroft, which 
I knew you couldn't fulfil at the time you signed it. 
You should turn your talents on to the farmers, and 
teach them the beauty of combination in their 
own interests. There’s no use wasting ammunition 
on us toughened speculators. As long as the law 
allows us to make money, well make money, and 
don’t you forget it! And now, Jarl, put on your 
hat, and let’s go out and paint Chicago red.” 


The Headsman in the Courtyard 


N the stately Knight’s Hall of the Chateau 
Beralde, whose northern windows looked forth 
to the distant sea, while the southern windows opened 
upon the great courtyard of the castle, Gustav 
Robinet, steward of the Beralde estates, stood before 
the seated Marquis de Beralde, listening with bowed 
headtohiscommands. The two men were strangely 
alike, and yet there was a subtle, indescribable 
difference in their appearance, which stamped one 
the aristocrat and master, as plainly as it stamped 
the other the peasant and servant. In brain power 
there was no comparison between the two men; 
one mentally well-equipped from the beginning, 
had exercised his mind, and increased its strength, 
while the other had lived a life of gracious indolence. 
To the genius of the steward, to his untiring industry, 
his probity, and his strong common-sense, the 
Marquis owed the great prosperity that had been his 
for forty years. To the man standing before him 
with bowed head, the nobleman was indebted for the 
store of gold that had accumulated in the cellars 
of the castle, known only to these two. And now 
had come a topsy-turvy time, when frenzied France 
shouted to the world that such accumulations be- 
longed not to the supposed legal owner, but to the 
people. 
155 
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The situation of the Castle Beralde was so rural, 
so far away from any of the ordinary routes of travel, 
that hitherto it had escaped unscathed the fearful 
hurricane that was unroofing so many of the stately 
homes of France. The Beralde estate was amazingly 
fertile, and year after year under the efficient man- 
agement of Robinet had added to the wealth which 
the castle walls enclosed. The swift progress of the 
Revolution, beginning with a justifiable revolt against 
tyranny, was now developed into the madness of 
wholesale murder, which to all appearance had left 
the Breton peasantry unaffected, and still loyal to 
the old order of things. Indeed, the excesses of the 
times had filled their religious breasts with horror, 
especially the massacres being then carried on by 
Carrier, in their own Breton city of Nantes, for 
Carrier’s chief assistant was a man of the Beralde 
neighbourhood, Dirk Lemoine, who five years before 
had been sentenced to the galleys for life by the Mar- 
quis de Beralde, then overlord of the district, on 
evidence largely collected by Gustav Robinet, which 
showed Lemoine to be guilty of robbery and attemp- 
ted murder. In the upheaval, the Convention had 
liberated Dirk Lemoine, and like others of his kid- 
ney, he rose rapidly to power. To Dirk Lemoine’s 
cronies in the village of Beralde had come boastful 
letters from Nantes, in which Lemoine threatened 
that as soon as the business of southern Brittany 
was completed, he had Carrier’s permission to visit 
Beralde with a score of veterans and a portable 
guillotine, made to be packed upon a horse’s back. 
His experts, he said, could take this jointed instru- 
ment from the animal that carried it, and put it 
together ready for work within three minutes. 
He would set up this guillotine, he bragged, in the 
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courtyard of Beralde Castle, practise its first 
stroke on the neck of Gustav Robinet, with the 
pinioned Marquis looking on, and after Robinet 
would come the turn of the aristocrat, his family, 
and all of his underlings who clung to the fortunes of 
a ruined house. He would show the Marquis that 
if Paris had overlooked him, Dirk Lemoine had not. 

It was this intelligence that had brought about 
the conference between the Marquis de Beralde, and 
his steward, Gustav Robinet, and, for the first time 
in forty years, a shadow of difference and suspicion 
hovered over them. 

‘ Robinet, what amount of food and provision can 
you get into the castle within five days? ” 

“ Enough to keep a garrison of thirty for four 
years.” 

~ Then see at once to this collection. Meanwhile, 
strengthen the great oaken gates of the courtyard, 
for, strong as they already are, they form our only 
weak spot. Collect within the castle only such men 
as we can trust, and we will hold out against Dirk 
Lemoine and his crew until this devil’s dance is done 
with. 

Gustav Robinet slowly shook his head. 

~ It is useless, my lord,” he said, dolefully. 

~" Why useless? This castle before now has 
stood firm against much more powerful enemies 
than a convict and his crew of jail-birds.”’ 

~ Yes, my lord, it has stood siege successfully, 
but always against a faction. There is now opposed 
to it the whole might of France. Dirk Lemoine will 
march upon us with twenty men, and will be flung 
back. He will send to Carrier for reinforcements, 
and will get them. Ifnecessary, Carrier will march 
across Brittany at the head of ten thousand men, 
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and if you beat him off, which is most unlikely, 
the Convention of Paris will turn the power of 
France upon you. A park of artillery will be placed 
before your castle that will reduce it in a week to 
a heap of road metal.” 

The Marquis frowned. 

“Then what do you propose, Robinet ? ” 

‘“T propose to do what I have done all my life: 
confront brute force with mental agility.” 

“You are using very fine words, Robinet. I 
fear that the eloquence of the Convention has had 
its effect on even so sensible a man as you. How- 
ever, let us hear your plan.”’ 

“J propose, my lord Marquis, that you will 
permit me to make arrangements for the voyage of 
yourself, Madame la Marquise, and the Lady 
Jacqueline, together with such of your dependants 
as you may choose to accompany you.” 

“To accompany me where, Robinet ? ” 

“To England, my lord Marquis.” 

‘In other words, you ask me to turn my back 
upon danger.”’ 

“TI venture to implore you, my lord, to conduct 
Madame la Marquise, and the Lady Jacqueline, to a 
place of safety.” 

‘In times past, Robinet, the men and women of 
my family faced danger together. Not one of us 
shall leave the castle of our ancestors.” 

‘My lord Marquis, for years now you have taken 
my advice regarding the management of this 
estate, and the result has justified your confidence 
in me. 1 now beseech you, my lord, to continue 
that confidence until this crisis is past.” 

‘“Robinet, the management of my estate was an 
affair of commerce, and faithfully you have per- 
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formed your part, but when it comes to a question 
of personal honour, I accept no man’s guidance but 
my own.” 

Robinet bowed his head and was silent. He knew 
the uselessness of further persuasion. 

“Ts it possible, RKobinet, that you have be- 
come tainted with these levelling notions which have 
spread like malaria over the land ? ”’ 

‘“My lord Marquis, I do not attempt to justify 
in the least the cruel actions of the present govern- 
ment in Paris, but—’’ Gustav paused. 

“Ah!” cried the Marquis, angrily, ‘‘ but! But 
what, Robinet ? ”’ 

“1 think, my lord Marquis,”’ continued Robinet 
firmly, “that under the old regime much injustice 
and oppression occurred, and | hope that out of the 
present turmoil will emerge a reign of law that will 
mete out equal justice to aristocrat and peasant. I 
crave your permission to add that if the nobility 
of France had ruled as mildly and as justly as did the 
house of Beralde, there would have been no Revolu- 
tion.” 

But this latter sentence did not erase the frown 
from the brow of the Marquis. 

“ You will please carry out my commands for 
the defence of the castle,’’ he said coldly, with a 
gesture of dismissal. 

Robinet made his final bow, and retired. 

For a week everything went on much as usual, but 
the old cordiality between master and man had 
vanished. Perhaps each expected the other to take 
the first step towards a reconciliation, but be that 
as it may, the rumour got about that Gustav 
Robinet had fallen from favour, and those whose 
Situations depended on the word of the steward, 
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watched the drifting apart of the two with growing 
apprehension. 

Robinet went doggedly about his business, and 
seemed to have become somewhat furtive in his 
manner. The Marquis strode proudly about his 
domain, but gave no greeting to his steward. Then 
Robinet committed an act which put reconciliation 
out of the question. He mounted his horse in the 
courtyard, and rode away to St. Malo without having 
asked permission of the Marquis. Liberty had 
always been granted to him, but he had always to 
ask for it, and now he, of all men, had flouted dis- 
cipline. 

The Marquis was coldly enraged, but kept silent, 
and Armand Fleurant, assistant to the steward, 
seeing, as his colleagues thought, how the cat had 
jumped, made prompt application for the place which 
he knew would soon be vacant, and, in profiering 
his request, gave the Marquis information that 
astonished him. Gustav Robinet, the trusted 
steward had, it seemed, been secretly a red republi- 
can. He was a member of the Committee of Safety 
in St. Malo, and he had formed a secret conclave of 
safety in the village of Beralde, which included 
practically all the menservants of the chateau itself. 
He was even believed to be in communication with 
that scoundrel Dirk Lemoine, and to have purchased 
safety by assuring him that the castle and its 
inmates would be turned over to Dirk when he 
arrived, without even an attempt at resistance. The 
Marquis now learned that his commands of a week 
ago had been entirely ignored. The castle could 
be reduced by starvation within a month. 

The Marquis appointed Armand Fleurant steward 
on the spot, and the two instantly set out to remedy 
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the neglected provisioning of the chateau. Rumour 
was rife in the village that Dirk Lemoine, with his 
score of veterans, and his portable guillotine, had 
now left Nantes for the Chateau de Beralde. 

It was after dark when Gustav Robinet, returning 
from St. Malo, rode into the courtyard of the castle. 
Apparently the Marquis had given no orders regard- 
ing him, for a stableman came forward alertly 
as usual to take his horse, and Robinet, dis- 
mounting, walked to his own office on the ground 
floor of the chateau. His office was lighted, and 
when he entered, he found Armand Fleurant sitting 
in his chair. The new steward looked up at the old 
with a smile. 

“Did you tell the Marquis? ’’ Gustav asked. 

“Yes, Monsieur Robinet.” 

“You had better discontinue the word ‘ Mon- 
sieur, and substitute that of ‘ citizen.’ ” 

‘“ Very good, Citizen Robinet.’’ 

‘“ Here is a red nightcap for you to wear, and in 
my mails you will find a number of these knitted 
headgear that will cover the members of our 
committee. How did Citizen Beralde take the 
news ?”’ 

He took it very silently, Citizen Robinet, but one 
could see he was extremely angry, yet nevertheless 
deeply hurt as well, but he said nothing.” 

“ Did he appoint you steward ? ”’ 

“ Wes; citizen.” 

“ Right. Has Pierre returned ? ”’ 

“ Yes, citizen. He reached the chateau at five 
o'clock.” 

‘Had he succeeded in meeting Dirk Lemoine ? ”’ 

“ [ believe so, but am not sure.” 

“Send him in to me, and, Fleurant, when Citizen 

ie 
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le Marquis de Beralde and his family have finished 
dining, kindly let me know.” 

Pierre came in and greeted Robinet with a defer- 
ence not quite in keeping with those precepts of 
equality which the Parliament of Paris had decreed. 

“Did you meet Citizen Dirk Lemoine ? ”’ 

“Yes, monsieur.”’ 

‘Where did you meet him? ” 

“Just this side of St. Gregoire.”’ 

‘“ How many men were with him ? ”’ 

“Twenty-three, monsieur.” 

‘ Call me ‘ citizen’ if you please, Pierre. Do not 
say monsieur’ again. It is a dangerous word. 
Were his men armed ? ” 

‘Yes, monsieur—I mean, citizen. They appeared 
to be old soldiers, but very tired, as they are marching 
on foot.”’ 

“ You gave Citizen Lemoine my letter ? ” 

“Yes, citizen.” 

> Andeite reagan: ae 

‘Yes, citizen, and tore it into a thousand pieces, 
swearing like a Turk.” 

“Ah, I fear the exasperated citizen has made a 
mistake in doing that. One should always keep 
documentary evidence. He did my letter, then, 
the honour of destroying it completely ? ” 

‘Yes, citizen, and scattering its fragments to the 
winds.” 

“ Now, Pierre, | wish you to do me a great favour, 
and in return for it, I will present you with a red 
nightcap, which you will wear from now forward. 
The favour is this. Obliterate from your memory 
the fact that Dirk Lemoine destroyed my letter. 
You presented it to him; he read it, and stuck it 
in his belt, if you remember.”’ 
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‘‘ [remember perfectly, citizen.” 

‘He then cursed you, as I understand, and swore 
famously. What did he say?” 

“He said that Citizen Carrier was master of this 
district ; that Citizen Carrier had given him the right 
of life and death over Monsieur le Marquis and all 
his following.” 

‘Tut-tut, Pierre. Over Citizen Beralde, you 
mean.” 

“ Over Citizen Beralde, and that the loot of the 
castle was his. He said that if you dared to send 
the Marquis and his family to Paris, and more 
especially if you sent the gold with them, he would 
chop your head off when he arrived here at mid- 
night.”’ 

‘“T see. Citizen Lemoine is now an adept at 
decapitation. Did you reply to him? ” 

‘No, citizen. I merely bowed to him, turned my 
horse, and as soon as I was out of sight of the 
column, galloped for the castle with all speed.” 

“ Pierre, you did well, and you will be rewarded. 
Do you think he can reach the chateau by mid- 
night ? ” 

‘“ His men were tired, but they were plodding on 
grimly.” 

‘Citizen Lemoine was on horseback, perhaps ? ”’ 

‘“ Yes, and there were two other led horses in the 
troop laden with baggage and what-not.”’ 

‘“ You have done your task well, Pierre, and I am 
pleased with you. You are, perhaps, very much 
fatigued after your long ride?” 

“Oh, no, citizen, I am well rested. I returned 
at five o'clock this afternoon, and slept until sum- 
moned to see you.” 

" Very good, Pierre. I'd much rather leave the 
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task to you that must be accomplished, as it is 
indeed the latter half of what you have already 
done. [I think you understand that it is our heads 
or Dirk Lemoine’s ? ”’ 

“| understand perfectly, citizen.”’ 

“A great deal depends, then, on how you accom- 
plish this night’s work. Here is a letter, which you 
will obligingly put into your breast-pocket. It isa 
duplicate of the letter you have delivered to-day 
to Dirk Lemoine. You will accompany the Marquis, 
the Marquise and the Lady Jacqueline. They will 
ride in the carriage. You will ride a fresh horse, and 
twenty of our fellows will act as guard, ten on each 
side of the carriage. You, being on horseback, can 
perhaps lead two other laden horses ? ” 

“ But certainly, monsieur.”’ 

“ Citizen, remember.”’ 

“TI lead two laden horses, citizen.”’ 

“These two horses are carrying bags of gold, 
directed to Citizen Kobespierre and his comrades 
of the Convention in Paris. They are in great need 
of gold, Pierre,and, whenever you are questioned here- 
after, you perhaps may remember that 1 cautioned 
you to take particular care of the gold, and see that 
it got safely to the Convention.”’ 

> Yes, ‘citizens 

“And you defended this treasure until you were 
overpowered.” 

“Yes, citizen.” 

‘At the entrance of the valley of Lenore, where 
the trees overhang the road, you, lagging behind 
the rest, with your led horses, will be accosted by 
a man who will say ‘Gustav Robinet.’ You will 
reply with the words ‘ Vive la Convention; vive 
Robespierre,’ and then the man will relieve you of 
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the care of the two led horses. At the bottom of 
the valley, the carriage will be attacked. It might 
be well to speak grumblingly to our twenty guards 
on the way from here to Lenore: say that you 
are much too few to make adequate resistance, and 
that you hear a strong party of Englishmen have 
come ashore from a sloop. Every one knows how 
ferocious and bloodthirsty an Englishman is. When 
the attackis made, there will be a great deal of firing 
and shouting, but I don’t think any one need get 
hurt, unless he recklessly obtrudes himself before a 
gun. Perhaps it would be as well to add to the 
confusion by yelling as loudly as you can: ‘Fly 
for your lives,’ setting the example so that when they 
see you depart on horseback, they will be the more 
eager to follow you on foot. And now, Pierre, I 
come to the crux of the situation. Listen intently, 
and see that you makeno mistake. Bring back our 
men to the castle before midnight, if possible. 
Assert vehemently that you were attacked by 
Englishmen, and exaggerate the number of your 
assailants, but before you reach the castle, agree on 
the story you arc to tell. That story I leave in 
your capable hands. Dirk Lemoine will be here at 
midnight, therefore it is as well that you should 
wait outside the castle until he arrives. When he 
comes in, follow as silently and as quickly as possible. 
I have given orders that his men shall be well 
entertained, and plied with wine. You will find me, 
and a sufficient number of my own followers, in the 
Knight’s Hall of the castle, and there we will be 
receiving Citizen Dirk Lemoine. You will burst in 
excitedly, and tell of the rescue as vividly as may 
be. When you have concluded, you will take out of 
your pocket the letter [ have given you, saying it 
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was dropped by one of those who attacked you. 
You may as well assert it was dropped by their 
leader. This document you will pass to me. The 
rest you can leave in my hands. I regret asking 
you to depart from the truth in any way, but, as I 
reminded you, we are fighting with the devil, and he 
is the father of lies.’’ 

‘“T understand perfectly, citizen.”’ 

There was a knock at the door, and Armand 
Fleurant entered. 

“ The Citizen Beralde and his family have left the 
dining-hall, and are sitting at coffee in the drawing- 
room,” he announced. 

“Very good, Citizen Fleurant. Have you dis- 
tributed the red caps among our men ? ” 

“Yes, citizen.” 

“Marshall them in the courtyard, and instruct 
them to follow me, their president.”’ 

Gustav Robinet took down from the wall a sword, 
and tied a red sash around his middle. At the 
head of his men he marched up the great stairway 
of the castle, and to the amazement of the Marquis, 
entered the drawing-room unannounced. 

The Marquis rose to his feet, a scowl on his face, 
and when the red-capped troop poured into the 
room, the Marquise and her daughter also stood up, 
silently, but with fear in their eyes. They had 
read of meetings like this before. 

“Citizen Beralde,’’ said Robinet, advancing, 
‘“T arrest you in the name of the law, and by order 
of the Convention of Paris.” 

“You scoundrel,” growled the Marquis. 

“Citizen Beraide, 1f you give me your word of 
honour that you shall not attempt to escape, you 
may go to Paris unpinioned ! ”’ 
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“ Leave the room!’ roared the Marquis, “‘ and do 
not dare to enter here again until you are sent 
ior.”’ 

“ Deliver your sword to me, Citizen Beralde.”’ 

The Marquis drew his sword and sprang at him, his 
daughter screaming with terror. Robinet calmly 
parried his thrust, and at a sign from him the Marquis 
was instantly set upon, overpowered, and tied into 
a helpless burden. 

“ Citizeness Beralde,” said the imperturbable 
Robinet, “‘ your word of honour that you will not 
attempt to escape.” 

“T give it to you,” said the terrorized woman. 

‘“ And you, Citizeness Jacqueline ? ”’ 

“J, too, give you my word, but oh, unbind my 
father !”’ 

“Will you give me your word, Citizen Beralde,”’ 
said Gustav, turning to the helpless man on the 
floor. 

“Go to the devil! ”’ cried the Marquis. 

“The devil is coming to us,’ muttered Robinet 
under his breath, but he paid no further attention 
to the Marquis, whom four of the red-capped guards 
carried downstairs and placed in his own ample hall, 
where bags of gold had now been brought up from 
the strong room in the cellar. 

The led-horses in the courtyard were speedily 
laden with the coin, and horseman* Pierre led them 
away. Then the carriage drove up, andthe family 
of the Marquis de Beralde bade good-bye to their 
home. 

~ To Paris!’’ cried Gustav Robinet, and the 
carriage, ten men with red caps striding at each 
side of it, drove slowly under the archway into the 
darkness, 
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At midnight a horseman, and a score of tired 
waylarers approached the Chateau Beralde, and 
found the gates open for them. 

“Thank God for that!’’ muttered one of the 
troop. “‘ We shall eat and drink before we need 
to fight.’’ 

Torches were alight, throwing a lurid glare on the 
stone-paved court, and illumining fitfully the grace- 
ful carvings over the main door and above the state- 
room windows. 

Dirk Lemoine drew in his tired horse, and without 
dismounting, rapidly scanned the well-armed men 
ready to receive him. They were at least double 
the number of his own troops, and this seemed to 
disquiet him, but they all wore red caps on their 
heads, and this had a reassuring effect. 

Gustav Robinet stepped forward. 

“Citizen Lemoine!” he cried. “ You are wel- 
come.” 

“Did you receive my message, Citizen Robinet ? 
Did you obey it?” 

“Surely Citizen Lemoine does not imagine that 
one who is merely president of the local Committee 
of Safety would venture to disobey the distinguished 
lieutenant of Citizen Carrier.”’ | 

“ Very good,’ said Lemoine, dismounting wearily. 
‘Lead me to Beralde and his brood. I intend to 
finish with them to-night. Set up the guillotine 
in the centre of the courtyard,” he cried, and 
fatigued as they were, his men justified his assertion 
regarding their expertness. As the blood-stained 
axe reflected the gleam of the torches, a shudder ran 
through the frames of those rural onlookers who now 
caught their first sight of this gruesome machine. 

“You will dine first, surely, Citizen Lemoine? ” 
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“Yes,” said Lemoine, shortly. “Is the meal 
ready ? 

‘ Everything is prepared, and I think you will find 
the quality excellent, and the quantity ample. I 
have ordered the best wine broached.”’ 

“You are more friendly now, it seems, Citizen 
Robinet, than when I last left this castle.” 

“Times have changed since then, Citizen Le- 
moine.”’ 

“They have indeed,” replied Lemoine, with 
lowering brow. 

Officer and men sat down to a banquet that 
more than justified Robinet’s eulogy of it. At 
each man’s hand was placed a flagon of what 
appeared to be wine, but was in reality more than 
half fine old brandy, mild to the taste, but stupe- 
fying to the brain. In Lemoine’s measure, however, 
nothing but pure wine had been placed, and he 
looked up in amazement and annoyance before the 
meal was half over, to see how rapidly his men had 
become hilariously drunk. 

“Remember,” he cried, ‘‘ there is work to do 
to-night,’ which observation was received with wild 
cheers, and snatches of revolutionary songs. The 
silent servants of the Marquis saw that no flagon 
got even a chance of becoming empty. 

“We will leave them,”’ said Robinet to Lemoine, 
when the latter had satisfied his hunger and thirst. 
‘ T will conduct you to the Knight’s Hall, where last 
you met the Citizen Beralde.”’ 

Lemoine cursed the Marquis vehemently, 
pushed back his chair, and followed his conductor. 
Some of his men were already head-down on the 
table. A dozen armed red-capped men lined either 
wall of the great Knight’s room. In the eyes of 
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the law they were all equal to any who might enter, 
but in reality each man had during his life obeyed 
Gustav Robinet without question, and the discipline 
of an existence is not obliterated by an enactment 
of a Convention, even though:it sits in Paris. : 

“Where is the Marquis and his family?” 
demanded Dirk Lemoine. 

“You asked me in the courtyard if I had obeyed 
my orders, andI told youl had. I obeyed the orders 
of the Convention. The Convention commanded me 
to send to Paris Citizen Beralde, his family, and his 
gold.” 

Dirk Lemoine had imbibed just enough wine to 
make him reckless. He consigned to eternal perdi- 
tion the Convention, Robespierre, Robinet, and 
all concerned. . 

“You hold dangerous language, citizen,” warned 
Gustav Robinet, ‘‘ and remember that besides my- 
self there is a score of men who are hearing 
you.” . 

“Curse your score of men,” cried Lemoine. 
“That is a trick. J represent Commander Carrier, 
the authority for this district. You have disobeyed 
his orders.”’ 

“Commander Carrier is himself a servant of the 
Convention, as I am, and as you are.” 

“This is a trick!” screamed Lemoine. “A 
trick that you shall pay for with your head, and that 
before you are an hour older. A trick to cheat me 
of my gold.” 

“The gold, citizen,’ said Robinet, with slow 
calmness, ‘‘ belongs to the Convention, and to the 
Convention I have sent it. If they adjudge that it 
is due to you, they will doubtless put it into your 
treasury.” 
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‘You sneaking hound! Hiding behind the Con- 
vention or Robespierre himself will not save you. 
I will cut your throat before the Convention even 
hears of what you have done.”’ 

Before Robinet could reply Pierre burst into the 
room, wild and dishevelled, acting superbly, as is 
the birthright of a Frenchman. 

“& Teseue!” he shouted. ‘‘ We were set upon 
by ten times our number. [:nglishmen, all, who 
evidently came from a ship in the Bay. Our men 
Were scattered to the four winds of heaven, and I 
could only bring five back with me!” 

The gold, the gold!” roared Lemoine. 

‘Gold and everything is taken.”’ 

“ You scoundrel!” cried Lemoine, turning upon 
the impassive Robinet “ The rescuers are working 
in your interest, and the Convention will never 
see a single coin. You and your fellow thieves 
will divide. Arrest this man! I am commander 
heme!” 

But none of those who lined the room moved a 
limb. All eyes were upon Kobinet, and from him 
only would they take their orders. 

“ Are you sure they were Englishmen who attacked 
you ?”’ asked Robinct, quietly. 

“T think so, citizen, but in the darkness, and 
in such a mélée, one could not be certain. The 
firing was something terrible. I doubt half of our 
poor fellows are destroyed. But the leader of the 
foreigners dropped this paper. Perhaps it will 
explain.” 

“ Why,’ cried Robinet, in well-simulated surprise, 
“ this is the letter J sent to you, Citizen Lemoine.’ 

“ That is a lie,” roared Lemoin>. ‘I tore your 
letter to picces.”’ 
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“Did you receive a letter from me, by my 
messenger ? ”’ 

“ Of course [ did, and, as I told you, I tore it to 
pleces. = 

“You read my letter, citizens 

“T read it, certainly, and gave orders that you 
Were not to act upon it.” 

“You knew then, that this treasure was going 
through the valley of Lenore? You knew I asked 
you to deflect your troop to guard the prisoners and 
the money till they were safe past the valley, on the 
road to Paris? ”’ 

“‘How in the name of all the fiends in torment 
could I do that, with my men on foot ; men already 
fatigued by forced marches? ”’ 

“You might have deflected to the right, and 
reached the valley of Lenore before the prisoners and 
their escort got there. You knew the country per- 
fectly well.” 

“T had told you not to send away the prisoners, 
and I came direct to the Chateau de Beralde.”’ 

“ How, then, came my letter into the hands of 
those that attacked my troops? ”’ 

“ You can answer that better than I, you treacher- 
ous dog!”’ cried Lemoine, turning pale as he saw 
the net in which he was becoming involved. 

“T was ordered by the Convention to send the 
prisoners and the treasure to Paris. I obeyed. 
The Convention is my master and yours. You 
said you intended this treasure for yourself. I gave 
you the information that Paris had requisitioned it. 
You, doubtless unknown to your own troop, have 
sent a swift horseman, and gathered together a lot of 
ruffians, probably among them many of the dis- 
solute companions of your youth, and they have 
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stolen this property of the French government. [I 
denounce you as a traitor to France. Arrest this 
man !”’ 

Robinet was instantly obeyed, in spite of Lemoine’s 
desperate struggles and his shouts for help to his 
troop, who were under the table, drugged with 
drink. 

“Committee of Public Safety,’ said Robinet, 
‘you have heard the accusation, and you have 
heard the evidence. What is your verdict ? ”’ 

“ Death!” was the unanimous cry. 

Robinet sent for one of the waiters. 

‘Are the two executioners as drunk as the 
soldiers ? ”’ 

“No, citizen. The soldiers do not allow the 
guillotiners to dine with them. They partook of 
their meal elsewhere, but still they are very drunk.”’ 

“Throw some cold water over them, if neces- 
sary, and bring them into the courtyard. Remove 
your prisoner to the guillotine.” 

‘“ You scoundrel ! “ scowled Lemoine. “‘ You shall 
suffer for this.”’ 

“Possibly ; but you shall suffer first. Are you 
sober enough to execute this man?” demanded 
Robinet of the guillotiners in the courtyard. 

“We could do it in our sleep, they replied, and 
two minutes later Lemoine's head rolled to the paving 
stones. 

Brains had won in the fight with brute force, and 
Robespierre falling shortly after, Robinet recalled 
the Marquis from his exile in England to a chateau 
as admirably in order as when the nobleman left 
it. 


The Obstacle 


HE city of Beversham, in Ontario, is proud of 

its location, its beauty, and its enterprise. 

It owns several millionaires, or is owned by them, 

all depending on the way you regard the relationship. 

In any case, a dozen of them are in full possession 

of Beversham Bank, a most flourishing financial 

institution, which has just acquired the right to 
issue its own bank-notes. 

The pride of Beversham is its west end park, and 
the pride of that park is its section of the primeval 
forest, aptly named ‘“‘ The Backwoods,”’ containing 
in its depths a rest-house in the form of alog cabin, 
a copy of those built by the old settlers. The Back- 
woods, even on a Saturday afternoon, is solitary 
as the inner reaches of Fontainebleau—an excellent 
place for meditation. To this use it was being 
put by Rutherford Neilson, who walked slowly 
along under the shadow of the great trees, hands 
clasped behind him and head bent. He was an 
excellent example of young Canadian manhood, his 
frame stalwart and well-proportioned, his face 
smooth and clear-cut, genial, good-natured, yet with 
a touch of steadfast resolution about it. Physically 
he was in the Backwoods, mentally he was far away 
in the forest of futurity. Thus he did not hear 
approaching footsteps ; even the cheery call “‘ Good 
afternoon!’’ did not rouse him. Next instant he 
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was jerked into a world of reality. The oncomer 
sprang at him from behind and grasped his arms 
with a grip of iron, holding him pinioned and helpless. 

“T said ‘Good afternoon!’ ” roared his captor. 
‘“ Respond politely, or I’ll fling you into the forest ! ”’ 

“Good afternoon,” replied Neilson, endeavouring 
to turn upon the other, who nevertheless kept out of 
sight. 

“That's better, and is some slight acknowledg- 
iment of my exertions. [or the last two hours [ 
have been searching for you.”’ 

“Well, you’ve got me, and if you wish to give 
me a lesson in courtesy, you should practise what 
you preach.’’ 

The other laughed and released him. Looking 
round, Neilson was amazed to recognize John W. 
Morrow, manager of Beversham Bank, and his own 
chief, for Neilson was cashier of that institution. 

“ What’s wrong ? ’’ he asked, his thoughts turning 
at once to the bank. 

‘Nothing wrong,’ replied Morrow. ‘‘ Why do 
you jump at such aconclusion? Not the case of a 
guilty conscience, I hope? You look a little 
uneasy. 

“ Naturally, when a man is sprung on from behind 
in a lonely spot like this. My conscience is all 
right.”’ 

“Glad to hear it. Well, Neilson, I’m going to 
startle you more than I did just now. I’m no longer 
manager of the bank. I sent in my resignation 
yesterday while the directors were in session, and it 
was accepted with a promptness very far from 
flattering.” 

‘“ You've resigned ?’’ cried Neilson in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘In Heaven's name, why ?”’ 
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“You've been less observant than I supposed 
if you need ask that question. I resigned because of 
the Obstacle.” 

“The Obstacle ? What is the Obstacle ? ”’ 

“You should rather say ‘ Who.’ ”’ 

“Do you mean Russell Simpkins ? ” 

‘“ Precisely.” 

“But Simpkins is no obstacle to you. In- 
deed, he is under your orders. JZ might consider 
Simpkins an obstacle, but you have nothing to 
fear.’ 

“Don’t make the mistake of thinking I fear him, 
Neilson. It would be more accurate to say I despise 
him. However, let us get into the log house. I want 
to sit down.” 

The ex-manager led the way to the rest-house. 
It was furnished like a pioneer dwelling, with a huge 
fireplace at one end, built of clay reinforced by sticks 
and twigs, in which rested a half-burnt back log. 
The chairs were home-made and splint-bottomed, 
stout and comfortable. Morrow sat down in one, 
tilting it back against the log wall, resting his heels 
on its stout rung. He smiled as he noticed that 
Neilson took a bench allowing him to watch the 
forest road through the open door, then he smoothed 
away the smile before Neilson could notice it, and 
his customary sternness returned. 

“ When I told you that I had resigned my position, 
it seemed to astonish you, because I held the most 
coveted position in the bank. Possibly all faith in 
my good judgment will vanish when I add that I 
have accepted a less responsible situation, although 
I get the same salary, in Calgary, for which place | 
leave on Monday.” 

‘What ?” cried Neilson, turning his face momen- 
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tarily from the road. “‘ Surely you are never think- 
ing of going so far west ?”’ 

“ North-west, my son. Please let us have accuracy, 
which should be the characteristic of every business 
man. As for distance, it is merely sixteen hundred 
and fifty-two miles, seven furlongs, nine feet ten 
inches from the spot where I am sitting.”’ 

Neilson laughed. 

“T thought Calgary was simply a sort of land 
office settlement. Is any bank business done 
there >” 

“My ignorant young friend, the bank clearances 
of Calgary for the last financial year approached 
two hundred million dollars. There is the land of 
opportunity! Where does Beversham stand in the 
face of such figures? In becoming manager here, 
I had not reached the heights of my ambition. I 
realized that I was at the end of a blind alley, and, 
from the moment of my appointment, I began pre- 
parations for leaving.”’ 

“IT thought you said it was on account of the 
Obstacle ? ” 

“ Yes, he forms the end of the blind alley, if I 
may put it that way. I had either to smash him or 
go elsewhere; but although I might smash him, I 
could not overcome his uncle, the president of the 
bank, who owns fifty-one shares of the bank stock, 
and is therefore master of the situation. I came 
to the conclusion that the energy necessary to 
overcome the Obstacle might be better expended in 
furthering my own interests in another field.” 

“Isn't there always an obstacle? ’’ asked the 
younger man. 

“Oh, I suppose so, of one kind or another, but I 
wish to get into a line of activity where honest hard 
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work is the road to promotion. I’m tired of 
nepotism. And now I will come down to the personal 
matter. When I gave in my resignation, I recom- 
mended you as my successor. I feel certain that 
the majority of the board would have accepted that 
recommendation; but they are dominated by the 
president, and although he is too shrewd a man to 
force his will upon them, the directors know that 
any contest is useless while he holds ultimate 
power. So all Mr. Russell had to say was that, 
although he deeply regretted my departure, and 
would have given my recommendation due considera- 
tion if it had been made some time previously, he 
had suspected that I was dissatisfied with my 
position, and had resolved that the next manager 
should be one financially interested in the bank. 
In the course of Nature, he said pathetically, his 
nephew, who is also his heir, would take his place. 
It would be to theinterest of Mr. Russell Simpkins, 
more than to any other, that the bank should 
continue prosperous; therefore, if the directors 
agreed with him, that young man was the logical 
successor of the manager whose resignation they all 
deplored. Of course, the directors did agree with 
him, so the estimable Russell Simpkins is now 
manager of the bank.”’ 

“YT don’t know how to thank you, Mr. Morrow, 
for the kindness you have shown, and the com- 
pliment you paid me in making the recommendation 
you did.” 

“Tam not so sure it was a kindness, after all. 
Coming down King Street last night, I saw Simpkins 
emerge from McCarthy’s saloon. He had evidently 
been celebrating his promotion, and was in trium- 
phant mood, consequently injudicious in his talk. 
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““We are nd of you at last,’ he cried, ‘ and that’s 
one sneak disposed of! You tried to put Neilson 
in your place, but you got left, and he'll be the 
next man to go. I’ll bet you a fiver he’s outside the 
bank in a month.’ 

“So, you see, my departure has not only left the 
Obstacle in power, but my attempt to promote you 
has made him vindictive.”’ 

‘Oh, that doesn’t matter—he was never a friend 
of mine.” 

“It does matter—it matters very much. It 
means that your career in Beversham is at an end. 
You see, merit doesn’t count in a place like the 
Beversham Bank. Even if all the directors except 
the president were your friends, they could not save 
you. The new manager will trump up some kind of 
a case against you, report to the president, and you 
wili be dismissed. Now, listen to my proposition. 
Resign, as | have done, and come with me to Calgary 
1 have been asked to bring with me a capable 
young man as one of my assistants. The salary will 
be more than you are getting here, and your pros- 
pects will be as wide as the prairies themselves.” 

Neilson’s eyes gleamed at the opportunity held 
out to him, but his firmly-closed lips seemed some- 
how to contradict the acquiescence of the eyes. 
He sprang to his feet, holding out his hand. 

“Mr. Morrow,” he cried, ‘‘ you are a splendid 
friend, and I am proud to claim you as mine.” 

“ You will come? ”’ said the ex-manager eagerly. 

“No, I will fight.”’ 

The two men stood with clasped hands, a light 
of courage, even of defiance, in the eyes of the younger, 
an expression of pityin those of the elder, as of one 
who sees a fighter go forth to lead a forlorn hope. 
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Then the stillness was thrilled, rather than disturbed 
or broken, by a scarcely perceptible humming sound, 
like the purr of a very gentle kitten. The effect 
on Neilson was magical. An expression of delight 
banished the sternness from his face. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Morrow,” he said, hurriedly 
withdrawing his hand, “I have an appointment. 
I'll call round on you to-night and explain.”’ And, 
with that, he bolted through the open door. The 
astonished Morrow took a few steps forward and 
looked out. He saw approaching along the road 
a two-seated automobile of the latest and most 
dainty fashion, driven by a very beautiful girl, 
whom he recognized at once as Stella Ainsley, only 
daughter of George Ainsley, the second most im- 
portant director of Beversham Bank. The girl was 
smiling, and slowing down the machine, that she 
drove so well, as Rutherford Neilson dashed along- 
side and sprang into the car. So eager was he that 
the machine had not been brought to a standstill, 
and thus without a pause it sped along the road and 
into the forest depths. 

“Well, I’m jiggered!”’ cried Morrow. ‘ No 
wonder I couldn’t hold his attention, if that is what 
he was waiting for. A surreptitious meeting! 
That shows the old man, with all his fear of fortune- 
hunters, knows nothing of it! ‘Ill fight,’ says 
Neilson, and small blame to him. He has something 
worth fighting for. Yes, and, by Jove, if George 
Ainsley ever comes to a financial struggle with 
stanley Russell, he will need Neilson by his side as 
much as Neilson needs the girl. Good luck to the 
boy, say I!” 

For some time everything went smoothly at the 
bank. The new manager took up his duties with 
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that quict dignity which becomes the position of so 
important an official He showed no animosity 
towards the underling whom, in his cups, he had 
threatened to discharge. Nevertheless, Neilson was 
never for a moment off his guard. His attitude 
towards the chief was always deferential. He paid 
strict attention to business, and obeyed orders with 
alacrity and accuracy. 

About a month after the departure of Morrow, 
a special messenger brought to the president a 
packet containing newly-engraved and printed bank- 
notes of various denominations to the amount of a 
hundred thousand dollars, needing only the signature 
of president and manager to become currency. 
These issues are rarely termed bank-notes in Canada. 
They are five-dollar bills, or ten-dollar bills, or fifty- 
dollar bills, as the case may be. The contents of 
the package were duly signed by the president, a long 
and tiresome job, but carried out by the old man 
with the conscientious determination he brought 
even to the most tedious details of his business. 
Then the bundle was handed over to Russell Simp- 
kins. 

The following afternoon Neilson was summoned 
to the manager’s room. Russell Simpkins was seated 
in his swivel chair, and on the desk before him lay 
the packet of bank-notes. 

“ You are a quick writer,” said the chief genially. 
“ There’s my signature on that sheet of paper. 
Just take a pen and show me how exactly and 
speedily you can imitate it.”’ 

Rutherford took the manager’s pen and dashed off 
the name “ Russell Simpkins.” 

“ Excellent—excellent ! ’’ said the owner of that 
name. ‘ The president is old-fashioned, and acts 
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on the adage that if you want a thing well done 
do it yourself. I belong to the modern school of 
business, and if I want anything done, I get some 
other fellow to do it. This is a laborious job, but 
I want it accomplished as quickly as possible. Just. 
place your assistant at the cashier’s window, take 
this package into the board room, where you won’t 
be disturbed, and sign these bills in my stead.” 

Rutherford’s cue was to obey orders, but, on 
receiving this command, he stood indecisive, using 
the interval to tear up the sheet of paper he had just 
signed, putting the fragments into his pocket. The 
manager smiled at this sign of caution. 

“Would my use of your name on the bills be 
legal ?”’ said Neilson at last. 

“Why, certainly,” replied the manager jauntily. 
“So far as that goes, a rubber stamp would do. It’s 
a mere matter of formality.” 

“ Nevertheless, Mr. Simpkins, I should like to hold 
your written authorization.” 

Russell Simpkins pressed an electric button, and 
when his secretary entered, said : 

“ Just type out, in whatever is the legal formula, 
a permit enabling Mr. Neilson to write my signature 
on our new bank bills up to the amount of a hundred 
thousand dollars.”” And as they waited for this 
document, Simpkins remarked, in the most friendly 
manner : 

‘You seem rather given to red tape, Mr. Neilson. 
Still, that is a commendable quality. You see, 
these bills will pass through your hands both coming 
and going, and I thought you’d the more surely 
recognize the manager’s signature when written by 
yourself than if my secretary had made the inscrip- 
tion, as was my first idea.” 
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The cashier bowed, but made no comment. The 
secretary came in with the typewritten sheet, which 
Simpkins glanced at and signed. 

“ There,” he said, “‘ is your authorization, and my 
signature will serve you as a model.” 

Neilson, receiving the document, took up the 
packet and departed. Arriving in the large board 
room, with its long table, he locked himself in and 
opened the package. The bills were neatly arranged 
in separate bunches according to their denomination, 
from five dollars up to a hundred. The young man 
stood regarding them for a moment, then picked up 
the typewritten sheet, and once again read it care- 
fully, muttering to himself : 

“ If there is any trap here, I swear I can’t find it. 
This seems all on the level. I’m obeying not merely 
orders, but written orders.”’ 

After all, he thought to himself, what right had 
he to be sosuspicious ? Might not Simpkins’s threat 
of dismissal have been merely an unthinking expres- 
sion uttered ina moment of exhilaration? The new 
manager had certainly gone straight enough since he 
succeeded to Morrow’s place. Neilson banished his 
doubts, flung his office coat on a chair, and settled 
down to work. He knew at a glance how many bills 
each packet should contain, and, resolving to begin 
on the smaller denominations, piled the bundles 
methodically on the table before him. The moment 
his sensitive hand lifted the first pile of tens, he 
realized the weight was short, and so with the 
succeeding bundles of tens and fives. He did not 
need to count the bills ; he had handled too many of 
them in his day. 

“ Ten thousand dollars missing,” he said. Lock- 
ing the board room door behind him, he marched 
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straight to the manager’s room. It was empty. 

“Mr. Simpkins left just after you did, sir,” said 
the secretary. ‘‘ He won't be back again this after- 
noon. Anything I can do for you?” 

“No, thank you.”’ 

Once more locked in the board room, the young 
man sat down to think. A sudden chill unnerved 
him. He had been expecting a trap that would 
ensure his dismissal, but now he saw before him the 
grim gates of Kingston Penitentiary. He had accepted 
the packet from the manager in the presence of the 
secretary. The president could truthfully affirm 
that he had given this packet to his nephew, and 
apparently intact it had passed to himself. It 
would be his word unsupported against that of 
three men; two of them the highest officials of the 
bank, whose good faith was unimpeachable. The 
very conclusiveness of the case against him braced 
his nerves, and he mapped out his course. 

“ After all,’”’ he said to himself, ‘“ money may be 
traced, and before the stolen ten thousand can be 
of any use to Simpkins, he will be compelled to 
sign each bill.’”’ The first necessity, then, was to 
differentiate between the ninety thousand dollars 
in his possession and the ten thousand in the 
manager’s grip. He took up a pen and began his 
work sternly and rapidly. Oneach note he wrote his 
own signature, ‘“‘ Rutherford Neilson.” 

In using his own name, he counted on the care- 
lessness of the manager in neglecting to examine 
the bills. If he discovered the substitution, Simp- 
kins must either ignore it, or forego the use of the 
stolen ten thousand. Indeed, the manager had 
another problem to face that would tax all his 
dexterity. He must engineer the ninety thousand 
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dollars into the treasury of the bank as a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

When, two days later, Neilson handed the packet, 
tied up exactly as he had received it, to the manager, 
the latter merely said, ‘‘ Thank you,” and the cashier 
went back to his post to await the explosion. Days 
passed, and nothing happened. The currency had 
been successfully placed in the treasury, and was 
now passing through the cashier's own hands from 
the custody of the bank. But Neilson was under 
no delusion regarding his own immunity. He set a 
Toronto detective at work, and acquired important 
information, so on the day when the bank messenger 
came to him, saying the directors wished to see him 
in their room, he called his assistant, braced back 
his shoulders, and obeyed the summons. 

‘Now comes the fight!’ he said to himself, 
exultant in the fact that it was less his own liberty 
he meant to secure, than the confidence of old 
George Ainsley, father of the girl to whom he was 
secretly betrothed. 

All the directors were in their places, and Stanley 
Russell sat at the head of the table, with angry, 
lowering face, a bank-note in his hand. At first 
Neilson thought Russell Simpkins, now standing 
beside his uncle, had lighted the fuse, but a look of 
bewilderment on the manager’s face hinted that the 
crisis Was more of a surprise to him than it was to 
Neilson. The president spoke : 

“Is this your signature, Mr. Neilson ? ” 

“ Wee, cir.” 

“ You know, perhaps, that our late manager 
suggested you as his successor ? ”’ 

~4 @d or.” 

“ And you were disappointed with the result ? ” 
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“T was, sir.” 

“ Are all the bills in our treasury thus signed by 
you?” 

paves, Sir,” 

“Were you so foolish as to imagine that, by a 
trick like this, you could overcome a decision arrived 
at by the directors, and force them to accept you as 
manager ? ”’ 

“No, sir.” 

The president’s face relaxed a little, and he leaned 
back in his chair. 

‘““T thought you expected to push us into a corner, 
as a large proportion of our currency has gone out 
bearing your name as manager.”’ 

“That is a matter for your further consideration, 
sir. Of course some explanation must be made to the 
bank inspector on his next round.” 

The president sat up. His frown returned. 

“Then you do hope to bring pressure on us? ” 

“The pressure is here already, sir, although 
apparently you have no one in the bank alert enough 
to acquaint you with the situation. 1 am content 
to act as manager, but only at the unanimous 
request of the board.” 

“Well, of all the effrontery I ever met, this beats 
anything in my recollection!” 

It was George Ainsley who spoke, his facered with 
indignation. Neilson turned to him with a smile, 
the first that had moved his lips since he entered 
the room. 

“Do you realize, sir, that you are not in the 
witness-box, but in the criminal’s dock, if I may 
put itso harshly ? What you have done may not be 
forgery a 
_ “A man cannot forge his own name, sir.”’ 
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“Tt is a misdemeanour of some sort,” continued 
Ainsley, his anger rising, ‘‘ against the law—I am sure 
a ik” 

“The law, Mr. Ainsley, is more considerate than 
you are. It allows a man to take human life in self- 
defence. My signatures to-day stand between 
me and Kingston Penitentiary.”’ 

Ainsley stared at him speechless. The young man 
whirled round and confronted the manager. 

‘ Russell Simpkins,’’ he cried, “what did you do 
with the ten thousand dollars you stole from this 
bank on the twenty-fifth of last month ? ” 

“You brazen liar!”’ roared Simpkins, starting 
forward as if to throttle his defamer. The firm 
grasp of his uncle's hand on his arm checked him. 
To the startled gaze of the onlookers, this hand 
simply restrained the infuriated man from com- 
mitting anassault. Butit did much more than that ; 
its electric grip said to Simpkins : 

“ Keep quiet, you criminal fool, and give me a 
chance to save you from prison! ”’ 

simpkins had spoken with contempt of his uncle 
as old-fashioned, but here was shown that alertness 
of mind, that instant reading of character, that 
quick decision, that correct sizing up of a situation, 
that unscrupulousness, which had made Stanley 
Russell the richest man in Beversham. He did not 
even glance at his nephew, scarching for traces of 
guilt. He knew instinctively that Simpkins had 
stolen the money, by the determined sternness of 
Neilson’s face and his tense but even speech. He 
knew also that his nephew’s blustering and swagger 
would be of no avail against the quiet confidence of 
his opponent, who doubtless had proofs ready to 
Support his charge. The president’s keen intelli- 
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gence instantly and accurately arrived at the method 
by which the trick had been done. 

“T’ll break his cursed neck ! ” bellowed Simpkins. 

“You'll break nothing,’ said his uncle, “ not 
even the peace. Take example from your subordin- 
ate, and control yourself.” 

The nephew subsided under the command of his 
uncle. A sinister smile was on the old financier’s 
lips as he turned to his young employe: 

“Mr. Neilson, I desire, before the board, to com- 
pliment you on your clear-headed devotion to busi- 
ness, and your faithfulness in service to the bank. 
I regret now that | did not accept the advice of 
our late manager, and appoint you to succeed him.” 

Neilson stood dumbfounded at this unexpected 
eulogy, this complete change of front, and for a 
moment fear surged up within him that, despite the 
trump cards he held, he was about to lose the game, 
out-manoeuvred. The directors, no less astonished, 
looked on in bewildered silence.. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said the president, turning to 
them, “‘I must apologize for a scene without pre- 
cedent in our councils, but you will excuse my 
nephew for his natural outburst when a charge 
so serious is thus unexpectedly hurled at him. 
The explanation is of the simplest. The fault is 
entirely my own. [am accused by those unfriendly 
to me of being a wily financier, and in this case 
I have been too wily. I see now that | should have 
taken one of you into my confidence, but I have 
always played a lone hand, and did so on this 
occasion. I over-ruled our late manager’s recom- 
mendation of Mr. Neilson. I knew our cashier to be 
a capable subordinate, but I doubted whether he was 
big enough for the managership. My nephew was 
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also an untried man. In your interests and mine, I 
resolved upon a test. Could ten thousand dollars 
be extracted from the bank without the knowledge of 
the stait? If it could, then my nephew was the 
wrong man for the place, and several of his sub- 
ordinates must be discharged also. Mr. Neilson, it 
now appears, discovered the discrepancy at once, and 
he dealt with the crisis in a manner which arouses my 
keenest admiration. However, he made two mis- 
takes, the first of which explains the second. The 
first was in believing a trap that might endanger 
his liberty was laid for him; the second in thinking 
that the currency was handled only by two persons, 
the manager and himself. He came to the con- 
clusion that the manager had taken the money, 
overlooking the fact that the currency had first 
passed through my hands. I was the man who took 
the money, or, rather, who withheld it. I expected 
that whoever realized money was missing would 
come tome. In such case, that man would at once 
have been made manager of this bank. I am 
disappointed that my nephew did not discover the 
apparent defalcation, the more so because I gave 
him what I fear was unfair advantage. I bestowed 
upon him the ten thousand dollars, to be signed 
by himself, telling him that this amount was given to 
celebrate his accession to the managership. I was 
anxious to know how he proposed to invest it, and 
here my wiliness was rewarded. He answered, as I 
hoped, that he wished to invest in the stock of this 
bank. Now, gentlemen, you understand the situa- 
tion. Whatever I possess goes to my nephew, and 
his answer pleased me very much. There is no 
stock of this bank for sale, but I transferred to him 
from my own holding ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
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shares. It is with regret that I add he has yet much 
to learn regarding banking business. I therefore 
propose that he be replaced by Mr. Neilson, whom I 
congratulate on the promotion to which he is invited, 
Yam sure, by the unanimous consent of the directors, 
as he stipulated.” 

There was an outburst of applause from his 
fellow-directors, and his nomination was instantly 
made unanimous. The president, his face per- 
ceptibly whiter than when he began his oration, 
could not deny himself one malignant glance at 
Neilson, then he leaned back in his chair and drew a 
handkerchief across his moistened brow. The 
directors also were looking at Neilson, as though 
expecting some recognition of the handsome 
treatment accorded him. The young man spoke 
very quietly : 

‘ This matter is now perfectly clear. Ten thousand 
dollars have been taken from the bank, and with that 
amount a certain number of shares purchased. The 
irregularity of that deal is apparently condoned by 
the board. This is most amicable on the part of 
everybody. I now desire to see the deal completed. 
The bank has become possessed of ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of its own shares. Very good. lI ask 
that those shares be now produced and placed on this 
table, made over formally to the custody of the 
bank.” 

‘““What’s that?” cried the president, all alert 
once more. Then, pulling himself together: “ Oh, 
yes, yes, certainly. I shall complete the deal, as 
you suggest, by giving you at once my personal 
cheque for ten thousand dollars.” 

“No,” said Neilson, ‘“‘ the shares, or nothing.” 

This was more than the president could bear. 
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“What right have you,” he cried, “to dictate 
to this board—a board that but a moment ago treated 
you with such generosity ? ”’ 

“To rule out generosity, or friendship, or family 
ties, or any other consideration but that of strict 
business, I inform the gentlemen of the board that I 
will not accept the managership. Theshares must be 
placed on the table.”’ 

“Must ?”’ cried the president, rising to his 
feet. 

“Yes, sir. According to your own statement, 
those shares are the property of the bank, the 
directors having confirmed the transaction regarding 
them.”’ 

The president cast one swift glance round the 
table, but saw at once he was without support. Not 
a man there but knew the importance of acquiring 
those shares. Their possession would release the 
directors from the iron control that Stanley Russell 
had used relentlessly for so many years. A fierce 
anger dominated the badgered presidené. It is 
hard for a despot to dethrone himself at the com- 
mand of one he had despised. 

“T refuse!’ he cried, hands trembling. “ You 
are discharged! Leave the room!” 

‘“ Certainly,” replied Neilson, “‘ but I go from here 
direct to the police-station, and public investigation 
will show how accurate was your eloquent dis- 
course.’ 

As the young man turned, George Ainsley sprang 
to his feet. 

“Stop!” he cried. Neilson obeyed at once. 

“Mr. President,’”’ said Ainsley, ‘‘ produce those 
shares. I don’t want to see any one go to prison.” 

Stanley Russell realized that he was beaten. 
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‘Very well,’ he replied meekly. ‘“‘ Excuse me 
for a moment, gentlemen; the shares are in my 
private room.’’ And with that he disappeared. 

“Young man,’ said Ainsley, still standing, do 
you persist in your refusal of the managership ? ”’ 


“Yes,” said Neilson; “‘I am going west, to 
Calgary.”’ 

“No, you're not,’’ contradicted George Ainsley, 
smiling. ‘‘ I offer you double the manager’s salary 


to take charge of my own financial affairs.’”’ 

“T accept gladly,’’ said Neilson, “ if you agree to 
a proviso which I shall propose in private.”’ And 
the two men shook hands across the table. 


The Windfall 


APTAIN LORD ANSTALT walked down the 
steps of his club with the easy nonchalant 
air characteristic of him, which gave passers-by the 
idea that he was a young man to whom the world 
offered its best, and the slight laugh that his lordship 
indulged in as he descended would have enhanced 
this impression had there been any onlookers, which 
there were not, for it was a quarter past four in the 
morning, and although day was breaking there was 
not a soul to be seen, for this was a fashionable 
and not a working portion of London. 

John Anstruther Desmond Terence O’Neill, fifth 
Earl of Anstalt, walked jauntily along, twirling his 
cane, until he came to Piccadilly, then he turned 
towards the Park. He had the street practically to 
himself, save for a policeman now and then, who 
touched his hat to him, for his lordship was well 
known to the force, even if on occasion he had come 
into keen conflict with detachments thereof. At 
ordinary times—as, for instance, between four and 
five in the morning—each officer he met had a smile 
for him as well as a salute, for they all knew the 
dare-devil character of the Earl, and were thankful 
to see him going home quietly and alone, for his 
lordship was an ugly customer to tackle in a scrim- 
mage. 

193 N 
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“Well Jack, my boy,” soliloquized the young man, 
‘“T love a fellow that does the thing completely, and 
no one can say you've made a botch of this night’s 
work. And I think you were sober, too, but let’s 
test your sobriety.” 

And saying this he took the very edge of the curb, 
and strode steadily along until he came plump into 
the arms of a stout policeman, who, with a grin on 
his face, had been stolidly watching this achieve- 
ment in silence. 

“ God bless you ! ’”’ cried Jack, ‘‘ I was so absorbed 
in my occupation that I never noticed you. You 
will be able to swear I was not intoxicated this 
morning at any rate, and that I made no attempt to 
avoid the police.” 

“J will that, my lord,”’ said the officer, “ sure if 
you could do the shtrate and narrow path of life as 
well as ye walked the edge of that pavement, ye’d be 
all right.” 

“True for ye, me son,” laughed the Earl, diving 
his hand into his pocket, and bringing the coin of the 
realm in such quantity that he seemed momentarily 
taken aback by an affluence which appeared to be 
unexpected. However, he selected a golden sovereign 
and gave it to the policeman. He had always been a 
generous man, but the tone of nationality in the 
officer’s conversation had touched a sympathetic 
chord in his being, as the most expensive of grand 
pianos will respond to a note struck by the cheapest 
of banjos. Therefore the policeman got the biggest 
tip of his life, and saluted with corresponding gra- 
ciousness. 

When the youthful Earl reached his own house, he 
found a very faithful man awaiting him. 

‘* Hello, Ponderby, have you been up all night like 
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myself, or are you a shining example of early rising, 
that, we are told, brings health, wealth and wisdom, 
two of which blessings I am in as much need of as 
a sound sleep, for I myself am the exception that 
proves the rule—the early bird who has lost the 
worm,’ 

The excellent Ponderby made no reply, well 
aware that none was expected, but silently attended 
his yawning master to the darkened bedroom where 
spotless linen awaited the man who had been up 
all night, and the Earl was sound asleep long 
before industrial London began work for the 
day. 

It was past one o'clock in the afternoon when he 
awoke from a refreshing sleep which had been peace- 
ful as that of a child. He smiled as he pictured 
Ponderby dozing in a chair somewhere about the 
house, and withdrew his hand from the bell-rope 
that he neglected to pull. The bath was ready for 
him, and he plunged in. 

“Ah, that’s good,’’ he murmured, as he rubbed 
himself down. Suddenly a thought occurred to 
him, and he stood stock still for a few moments 
gazing at the marble bath as if he had never seen it 
before ; then, “‘ By Jove!’ he muttered, and again, 
“By Jove!’ with slightly greater emphasis. ‘I 
wonder how soon the Duke will take possession, and 
whether I'll ever recline again in your cool embrace, 
my pallid sarcophagustacle friend. Grim idea 
that. Thismust be the repentance of the day after. 
No, by the powers, it is still the same day. I have 
a number of hours remaining before I don the 
sackcloth. Well, [’ll give ’em a jolly good dinner 
to-night, and nobody will dare say ‘ Jack O’Neill’s 
hit hard, but is trying to carry it off.’ They’ll be 
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compelled to admit that I have carried it off well, 
hard hit or not.” 

As he dressed himself, he again came upon the 
money in his pockets which he took out and spread 
on a small table. There was a good deal of gold, 
anda number of the Bank of England notes. The 
Earl’s brow wrinkled a little as he gazed upon the 

ile. 

un I must have won all that in the early part of the 
evening. Funny I should have forgotten it. 
Couldn’t have borrowed it, for I remember I tried 
that, and all the others happened to be short, while 
Billy Trumble had the cheek to advise me to go 
home. Rather wish I’d taken his advice. Ah, 
well! It’s all in a lifetime,’ he sighed, and swept 
his wealth back into his pockets, without taking the 
trouble to count it. “‘ There’s enough here to pay 
for to-night’s feed, anyhow, and we'll let to-morrow 
look after itself.” 

Going downstairs he found Ponderby slumbering in 
an armchair in the hall. Light as was the young 
fellow’s step, his man heard it and sprang up, only 
partly awake. 

“Any chance for breakfast, Ponderby ? ” 

‘“‘ Breakfast is quite ready, m’ lord.” 

“Good. So am I, so we'll be glad to meet.”’ 

It is regrettable in the circumstances that an 
absence of appetite cannot be recorded. The Earl 
did not crumble his roll, or toy with his bacon and 
egg, or push away his plate, but fell to with all the 
enthusiasm of the most estimable of young men, 
and the quiet Ponderby saw that he was well 
supplied. 

““You’ve arranged the dinner for to-night, 
Ponderby ? ”’ 
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“Hes, m lord.” 

“ Music and all?” 

‘Yes, m’ lord.” 

“Well, Ponderby, certain circumstances have 
arisen since the invitations were sent out that makes 
me wish to do the thing rather well. JI hope you 
won't spare expense, or omit any of those little 
niceties at which you are such an adept.”’ 

~ ve done my best, m’ lord.” 

“Then there is no more to be said. My mind 
is easy on that score. Thank you very much. 
Would you ask Mr. Johnson to bring in any letters 
about which he wishes to consult me?” 

“Mr. Johnson’s gone, m’ lord.” 

“OR, ¥% Me lunching out?” 

“IT think from what he said he won’t—he’s not 
coming back. Some letters came by the ten o'clock 
post, and a good many more by hand—special 
messengers, telegraph boys, footmen and those sort 
of persons, m’ lord. Mr. Johnson opened them, 
putting them under a paper-weight, and he made 
some observations to me, which makes me think he’s 
not coming back. He put on his hat and went out 
about an hour ago, m’ lord.” 

“Extraordinary! Mr. Johnson did not, by any 
chance, leave with you a fifty-pound note to replace 
the amount he borrowed last week ? ”’ 

“Tae did not, m’ lord.”’ 

“Then you must act as secretary pro tem., Pon- 
derby. Let us attack the letters and learn if they 
affect us as they did Johnson.” 

The first card bore the ducal crest of Trent. It 
was curt and to the point. The Duchess presented 
her compliments to Lord Anstalt, and regretted 
that she could not be present at the dinner he was 
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giving that evening. Various other people sent one 
excuse after another, and at last he came to a note 
from the Duke himself, which began genially, ‘“ My 
dear Jack,” and said that, fearing to be a death’s 
head at the feast, he was simply going to stay away. 
The frown on the young man’s brow gave indication 
of becoming permanent, and as he read letter after 
letter he muttered to himself words that sounded 
profane. Once Ponderby, standing stolidly beside 
him, thought he was addressed, and with a “ beg 
pardon m’ lord,” asked a repetition. 

“Oh, I was merely cursing this age of wireless 
telegraphy,’’ explained his lordship with a wry smile. 
“News got about quickly enough before, but now 
its speed is over the legal limit. Heard anything 
about me, Ponderby ? ” 

“Well, m’ lord,’’said Ponderby, clearing his throat, 
with open palm before his discreet mouth, evidently 
embarrassed. ‘I did hear—I—I hope it isn’t as 
bad as a 

“Oh, it’s worse, Ponderby, much worse. I 
haven’t a stick or a stone left of all my possessions. 
Gambled ’em away to the Duke last night. But 
in the midst of it all I thought of the invaluable 
Ponderby, and when this house was about to be 
raffled for, I made it a proviso that the Duke was 
to take you on at double the screw I give you. 
Don’t thank me, Ponderby. I was merely generous 
at the Duke’s expense. He wasn’t going to let a 
trifle like that silence the rattle in the dice box. 
So he agreed. There’s the telephone bell. Answer 
it, and tell whoever inquires that I am doing as 
well as can be expected.”’ 

Ponderby reported that it was Mr. Sanderson, of 
Sanderson and Snell, telephone number twenty-seven 
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nought nine four, Gray’s Inn, who wished a word 
with his lordship. 

“Oh, blow Sanderson. I don’t want any legal 
advice just now,” cried the young man impatiently. 
“Tell him I’m economizing, and am giving up my 
family solicitors. Tell him I’m in bankruptcy, and 
that you are the receiver. The legal, not the 
telephone receiver, remember ; Sanderson will know 
the. difierence.”’ 

But Ponderby returned, and said that the insistent 
Sanderson demanded his lordship’s presence at the 
‘phone, so with an exclamation of annoyance the 
young man obeyed the legal injunction, and Pon- 
derby heard him speaking as cheerfully as if the 
summons had been exceedingly welcome. 

~ et you, Sanderson? Yes. Yes. Oh, no 
objection in the least. No, you won’t hurt my 
feelings; I’m used to the buffets of an unfeeling 
world. Ah, but you ought to—take note it was 
the Duke of Trent ; surely that ought to be some 
consolation. Oh, everything’s gone, but always 
remember humanity is much more honest in a 
gambling-room than in a so-called court of justice. 
There’s no stay of proceedings, and no court of 
appeal. We always pay up without demur. Oh, 
of course I shall be delighted to see you, but you 
understand, this is a case where legal knowledge is 
of no assistance whatever. Right! Half an hour, 
you say. Very good. I shall be waiting for 
you.” 

Anstalt sauntered back in leisurely fashion to the 
library, which was a favourite room of his, looking 
out as it did on a quiet garden square. His eye 
lingered for a moment affectionately on the book- 
covered walls, then came to rest again on the green 
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garden, seen through the tall, open window, when for 
the first time, there appeared upon his face, a faint 
tinge of regret. He had just been talking over the 
wire with a clear-headed, somewhat unsympathetic 
man of the world, and although he had carried 
off the conversation blithely enough, and although 
his interlocutor had uttered neither word nor hint of 
censure, he had somehow been unable to conceal 
the fact that he looked upon himself as a very 
young, but very big, fool. Anstalt feared that his 
own mind, quite against his will, was arriving at 
the same conclusion. He threw himself into an 
armchair, and turned his gaze upon the impenetrable 
Ponderby, who stood before him, a respectful 
statue of servitude. 

‘“Ponderby,’’ began the Earl, whose ingratiating 
smile chased away the momentary expression of 
discontent, ‘it is rather strange that consorting 
with you so intimately these several years, I should, 
after all, know so little about you. Are you a man 
of many friends ? ”’ 

“T have a few, m’ lord,’ replied Ponderby, 
showing no surprise at a question that must have 
been unexpected. 

“Could you muster fifteen at short notice? 
Supposing each were good for, say, twenty shillings, 
could you borrow so much as twenty pounds in an 
afternoon ? ”’ 

“TI daresay I could, mi Meme 

‘Well, we shall not put them to such a supreme 
test. We shall appeal to palate rather than to 
pocket-book. The dinner to-night was to have been 
set before my own friends, but an unhappy coin- 
cidence calls them all elsewhere. I suggest, then, 
that the banquet shall be given in your honour to 
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your friends, men and women to the number of 
thirty, as orginally arranged.”’ 

““W? lord, I couldn’t think of id 

“Yes, youcan, Ponderby. You never know what 
you can do till you try. Look at me, for instance. 
To-morrow I’m going to America to try my luck 
on a ranch, or in a mining camp, or something else. 
You haven’t such a thing as a pick about you that 
you could lend me? Ofcourse you haven’t. But 
to return to our muttons, or rather, to our sauces 
and entrées, you will invite your fifteen friends with 
their accompanying womenfolk, and I expect 
everything to be done as ceremoniously as if they 
were my friends who were present, except that you 
shall sit at my right hand when I take the head of 
the table. The occasion of the feast is your own 
accession to ducal honours, with double the re- 
compense you have heretofore received; surely a 
fitting occasion for a feast! Now, don’t look like 
that, Ponderby.”’ 

“M’ lord!” uttered the appalled man protest- 
ingly. 

“You look like the ancient and valued servant, 
Ponderby, who, in a crisis of this kind, tells his 
ruined master that he has saved a bit of money, and 
the master is welcome to it, or that he 1s about to set 
up an inn, and so invites the master to a corner 
of the ingle-nook for the rest of his days. I admit 
that this is always done on the stage, but if you 
recollect, Ponderby, the ruined master is always an 
old man who has lost his money virtuously through 
his own honesty and the villainy of the Stock 
Exchange. But [’m not broken, Ponderby, except 
financially ; I’m young, and there should be no 
sympathy for me because I wickedly gambled my 
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patrimony away. There is no rich matrimonial 
yawning to receive me, and thus make up for the lost 
patrimony.” 

“Well, m’ lord, meaning no disrespect, I do have 
a bit Z 

Anstalt held up a warning hand. 

“ That will do, Ponderby,” he said. ‘“‘ Do not 
proceed stammeringly to realize my worst fears. 
But I do want this little dinner to be a success. Say 
nothing of my plight. The news perhaps has not 
penetrated through your circle as speedily as it 
has through mine. I want everybody to be happy 
to-night, and I shall endeavour to be a model chair- 
man. It is one of the few things I am supposed to 
do well. I shall look for a vote of thanks. If 
language fails you, put up a glib friend, who will do 
justice to the occasion. You shall receive your 
friends at the head of the stair, for you are the host 
this evening, and I am merely a complimentary 
chairman, chosen, as is usual on such occasions, 
merely for my affability and title. Until that time 
I shall be busy in the library, having many letters 
to write, and I don’t wish to be disturbed. Pity 
Johnson should have chosen this day to clear out. 
Overwork telephone, telegraph, special messenger or 
motor to give your guests notice. Ah, I imagine 
that’s Sanderson’s ring. Show him in here, and then 
get to work.”’ 

When the solicitor entered, the easy cordiality of 
Anstalt’s manner had given place to a certain dry 
formality which was perhaps more in keeping with 
legal tradition. Mr. Sanderson was tall, grave, 
darkly clothed, precise in action, and sparing of 
words. He took aseat by the table on which was 
scattered in confusion the messages the morning had 
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brought, slowly cleared a spot in front of him by 
pushing aside the letters, and placed on this spot 
a neatly tied packet of documents. All this his 
lordship regarded with some evidence of impatience, 
and at last broke out with : 

“Oh, I say, Sanderson, in the circumstances, as I 
told you over the ‘phone, there is really nothing you 
can do for me. I don’t want advice, and I won’t 
stand censure. I am very busy to-day. I leave 
for America to-morrow.’ 

The legal gentleman acknowledged these remarks 
by a grave bow. 

“It may be within your recollection, my lord,”’ he 
began solemnly, ‘‘ that my firm introduced to your 
notice one of our clients, Mr. Jones-Devises. Your 
meeting took place two years four months and 
fifteen days ago, and you were good enough to 
receive him in this house, and to take him to some 
of your clubs, giving him, as he informed us, a 
glimpse of life that had previously been denied 
him.”’ 

“ Oh, the rich manufacturer ! ’’ exclaimed Anstalt. 
“IT remember him very well. I fear the glimpse of 
life he got did not please him sufficiently to cause 
any desire for its repetition. He was a victim of 
the too enthusiastic descriptions the newspaper gave 
of my holding Burgher’s Kop during the Boer War, 
and conceived an admiration of me so undeserved 
and so embarrassing that I endeavoured to show him 
another side of my character, with the result that I 
effectually cooled him off. I trust your client is in 
good health, and still prosperous.”’ 

‘“ He died within six months of his visit to you, 
my lord.”’ 

“Oh, I am sorry to hear it,’ said his lordship 
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feelingly. ‘I regretnow that I rather shocked the 
worthy old gentleman.”’ 

“My lord, you did shock him. He mentioned 
that in the will he executed, before he left London 
for the north. He predicted that if you did not 
mend your ways, you would come to financial ruin, 
but added that he felt reluctant to offer advice which 
he surmised would not be heeded.”’ 

“Well, you have proven his merit both as a 
prophet and as a man, Sanderson,” laughed his 
lordship. 

“Mr. Devises was a somewhat eccentric old 
bachelor,’’ went on the solicitor, ‘‘ with no relatives 
that he knew of. It seems he came to London eager 
to meet you, with some thought of adopting you as 
his heir.”’ 

“He never mentioned the matter.” 

“No. I gathered that he did not approve of your 
mode of life. He left his great wealth in trust, and 
it was to be handed over to you under certain 
conditions. If before five years had passed you 
married in your own station of life, the money was 
to be offered to you, if you pledged your word that 
you would never again gamble in any shape or form.”’ 

‘Interesting,’ said Anstalt. ‘ Well, as I have 
not married even into the Music Hall strata of life 
—what next ?”’ 

“Tf, as he predicted, you lost all you possessed at 
the gaming table, the legacy was then to be offered 
with the same proviso.”’ 

“IT suppose it never occurred to either yourseli 
or the old gentleman that the money might be 
refused ? ’’ remarked his lordship. 

“Tt did occur, my lord, to Mr. Devises and myself. 
In that event, however, the funds were to remain in 
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trust for five years longer, at the end of which period 
the offer was to be renewed. If then met by a 
second refusal, the accumulation was to be used for 
building the largest lunatic asylum in England, for 
Mr. Devises was resolved that you should benefit 
even remotely by his beneficence, a phrase which I 
in vain endeavoured to induce him to eliminate as 
unworthy of a serious legal instrument.”’ 

The Earl of Anstalt leaned back in his chair and 
laughed. 

“T wish I had cultivated the old gentleman’s 
acquaintance a little more. He seems to have 
possessed a sense of humour I little suspected. 
Well, Mr. Sanderson, you may look me up five years 
from to-day. May I offer you something to 
drink ? ”’ 

“No, thank you, my lord.” 

“ Or smoke ? ”’ 

“No, I thank you. The amount comes to a httle 
more than five times your former fortune.”’ 

“So muchas that ? Mr. Devises must have been 
very successful in his business. The iron trade, I 
think he said it was.”’ 

“Cement. The offer remains open until six o’clock 
to-morrow evening.”’ 

“ T shall be aboard the Utopia, westward bound, 
at that hour, and I have chosen such an old tub 
because of economy, and also because she has no 
Marconi apparatus aboard. So you will not hear 
from me, and the lists must close for city and 
country at the time you mention. Sure you won’t 
touch anything? It 7s a little early. Well, good- 
bye, Mr. Sanderson.”’ 

The solicitor gathered up his papers, and took his 
departure. 
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When Lord Anstalt found himself in solitude he did 
not make immediate use of his leisure, but stood there 
absent-mindedly looking at the littered table. 

“I wonder,”’ he murmured to himself, “if Mary 
Banatyne has sent a note, or if her refusal is to be 
taken as included in that of the Duchess. I wonder 
at whose head the Duchess will next throw the 
girl? Jove, what ajoke it would have been on her 
Grace, if Mary and I had become engaged the last 
time we met. The Dragon gave us opportunity 
enough. I wonder if a girl sees she is being used as 
a pawn, or resents it if she does know. Probably 
looks on it as quite the correct and proper thing. 
Let us learn if you are among the deserters, Mary.”’ 

He drew up a chair, kicked the wicker waste-paper 
basket from under the table to a convenient spot at 
his right hand, and began to overhaul the corre- 
spondence, tearing up letter after letter after a glance 
at each. At last he came to the dainty note which 
he seemed to expect, yet hoped not to find. He read 
it very slowly. She was going to stop with a school 
friend that night, and so could not come to the dinner. 
Following a moment’s hesitation, he flung it also 
into the waste-basket, then swept in the remainder 
of the communications on top of it without examining 
any more of them. 

“Ah, well,” he muttered. ‘It’s all in the 
day’s work. Everything is for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. Jack, my boy, you’re a 
fool.” 

He now set resolutely at his task of writing 
resignations to clubs, and other necessary letters. 
The afternoon waned unnoticed, as he worked, and, 
without visible cause, the electric lights were turned 
on, an attention of the silent Ponderby. By and by 
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he became aware that this capable man was standing 
at his elbow. 

“Time to dress, m’ lord,’’ he whispered as Jack 
looked up. 

“Have you succeeded in gathering a quorum, 
Ponderby ? ” : 

~ Bes, mi lord.” 

“Good man. Everything laid out upstairs, of 
course. Don’t come up. Stop with your friends. 
I'll be down in a quarter of an hour, and then we will 
go through the solemnity of the introductions.”’ 

When Jack re-entered the library he looked very 
spick-and-span. There was not the slightest trace of 
worry on his good-natured countenance. He paused 
by the table until Ponderby should come and fetch 
him to meet the guests, and a few moments later the 
guest of the evening came in, seeming slightly in a 
hurry and almost perturbed, if it were possible for 
so well trained a man as Ponderby to be put out by 
anything. Yet he almost gasped out the words: 

“Lady Mary Banatyne, m’ lord.” 

‘“ Alone ? ”’ 

‘© Wes» a’ lord.”’ 

“Good heavens ! ”’ 

Jack hurried to the head of the broad stairway, 
and there, sure enough, was Lady Mary, who had 
nearly completed the ascent. He ran down a step 
or two to meet her, and impulsively held out both 
his hands. He had never seen her look so charm- 
ing, for a faint hint of embarrassment had added to 
the colour in her cheeks, and seemed even to tint 
with delicate rose the ivory of her neck and shoulders 
bearing the proud auburn head. She laughed a 
little as she withdrew her hands from his eager 
grasp, and glanced apprehensively around to assure 
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herself that there were no witnesses to this exuber- 
ant welcome. 

“ It is kind of you to show that I am forgiven even 
before I begin my apology,” she said. ‘I know 
of nothing so censurable as to refuse a dinner 
invitation and then arrive without warning; but I 
have told the coachman to wait, and if there is not 
a place for me at table, and serve me right, I will 
slip quietly away. I hope the Duchess has not 
arrived ? ”’ 

“ Not—not yet, Lady Mary.” 

“Tam glad of that. I came early of set purpose, 
so that I might escape if it were necessary.” 

“Oh, but it is not necessary.”’ 

“Then I will go home with her as originally 
arranged. I wonder what she will say tome. [’m 
in disgrace. I bolted yesterday.” 

‘“ Bolted ! ” 

Lady Mary laughed. ‘“ What an odd word for me 
to use! No wonder I shocked you. I should 
have said ‘revolted.’ I—I sort of ran away from 
Park Lane yesterday morning, and went to a school 
friend of mine who lives at Queen’s Gate. I wrote 
to you from there, and I’ve been avoiding the 
Duchess ever since. But we mustn’t stand talking 
here. People willbe coming. Please send some one 
to tell the coachman not to wait, while I get rid 
of my wraps. Quite sure that my staying won’t 
disarrange your table ? ”’ 

“Quite sure, Mary. Just come this way.”’ 

He led her into the telephone-room, a small, 
square, comfortable little den, the opening of whose 
door turned on the electric light. Lady Mary looked 
about her with a slight expression of surprise in 
her fine eyes. There were no discarded wraps 
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visible, and no attendant. Then it occurred to her 
that her host laboured under tense but suppressed 
excitement, and she wondered if he had been even 
harder hit than she had supposed. Turning towards 
him she saw him stand with his back against the 
door just as if he held her prisoner. There was a look 
in his eyes she had never seen there before. 

“You wrote to me yesterday. Then I should 
have received your letter last night.” 

“2es. BDidn't you?” 

“No. Come to think of it, I was not at home 
last night. Mary, you find me in somewhat 
embarrassed circumstances, and I—want you to 
help me.” 

“IT shall be very glad to. I heard something of 
your trouble, and hoped it was not true. Have you 
really lost everything ? ”’ 

“Oh, that. Yes, there has been a clean sweep, 
thank goodness, and so I am not tempted to hang 
on, as it were—no half measures, you see. I leave 
for America to-morrow.”’ 

“Qh,” cried lady Mary very gently. ‘‘ Then this 
dinner is by way of being a farewell feast ? ”’ 

“The dinner is the circumstance that causes me 
embarrassment which I mentioned a moment ago, 
when I ventured to solicit your help.” 

“ Are you afraid to face your guests? Ishouldn’t 
have thought that of you.” 

“The fact that I am now facing my guest shows 
that my courage merits the confidence you so gener- 
ously placed upon it. Except yourself, all of those 
I invited have been reluctantly compelled to with- 
draw their acceptances.’ 

Lady Mary had been sitting down by the little 
table on which rested the stand telephone. She rose 
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instantly to her feet, a shadow of dismay spreading 
over her fair face. 

“Then the Duchess is not coming? There is 
nobody here? Do you mean to tell me that I am 
alone in your house ? ”’ 

“No, Lady Mary. There are thirty guests, more 
or less, in the drawing-room at this moment. They 
are Ponderby’s guests, not mine. It seemed a 
little too bad to allow an excellent dinner to be 
wasted—Ponderby arranges for the most delightful 
of meals—so I told him to invite thirty of his friends, 
and they’ve all come, as the song says. No, it isn’t 
my farewell spread. It is to welcome the coming 
rather than to speed the parting person. Ponderby 
is to take service with the Duke of Trent at largely 
increased remuneration—Ponderby joins the peer- 
age, as one might say, and this is a congratulatory 
guzzle, if you will forgive the slanginess of the 
expression. You see, although I didn’t mind 
being turned out of this eligible residence, as the 
estate agents would call it, I couldn’t allow poor 
Ponderby to be evicted through my folly, therefore 
I refused to stake the house until the Duke promised 
to take on old Ponderby.” 

Lady Mary gazed at the young man, evidently 
thunderstruck, forgetting all about her isolated 
position. 

“Do you mean to tell me it was the Duke you 
were gambling with ? ”’ 

‘Certainly. It isn’t a secret, is)it2) va you 
didn’t know it, please treat what I have said as 
confidential.” 

‘“ Why—why,” stammered Lady Mary, evidently 
trying to readjust her thoughts, and reconcile 
previous beliefs with present knowledge, “ the 
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Duchess is dead set against playing for money, and 
will not allow stakes at her bridge parties.”’ 

“That’s one reason his Grace never attends 
them,’’ chuckled Jack. 

“But while the Duchess was deploring your 
fondness for play, and asking her husband whether 
anything could induce you to reform, he said he 
would make an attempt, and endeavour to show you 
the evils of the vice.” 

The young man laughed heartily, while the girl 
regarded him, partly puzzled, partly resentful. 

“That’s first-rate,’ cried Jack at last. ‘‘ The 
Duke kept his word to the letter, for never was such 
‘an object lesson given to a gambler. The Duke 
is one of the best fellows in the world, and besides 
possessing what was yesterday my property, possesses 
also a sense of humour which [ think his wife lacks, 
so you must not give him away. Tell me why 
you revolted from so delightful a household ? ” 

“T cannot do that.”’ 

“Why 2?” 

‘Simply because I cannot.” 

“You mean you will not?” 

 Vexy well.”’ 

‘“ Then I shall put the worse construction on your 
silence.” 

‘“ That will be unkind, but I am helpless.” 

‘The Duchess was discussing me. The good lady 
wished me reformed. Why? Because she was going 
to throw me at the head of her pretty niece, and was 
so indiscreet as to give some hint of her intention, 
which caused the pretty niece to run away, and 
refuse to attend my dinner.”’ 

“You seem to know all about it. If I had such 
an imagination as yours, I’d cultivate that instead 
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of an American farm. We need a new novelist. I 
am sorry to contradict you, but it never occurred 
to me that you were to be thrown at my head, as 
you put it.” 

“Not as I put it, Mary. Myintentions are much 
more humble, and I throw myself at your feet. 
Will you marry a pauper, my dear ? ” and with all 
the grace of his gallant ancestors, Jack O’Neill bent 
his knee and took her hesitating hand. Lady Mary 
tried to withdraw her hand, thought better of it, 
and allowed it to remain where it was. She laughed 
very quietly, urged him to rise. 

“ Answer! answer!” he cried. 

“TI might marry a pauper, if I cared for him, and 
knew how much a year was required to keep him out 
of the workhouse, because they tell me that the 
harsh law of England separates man and wiie at the 
poorhouse door—the forced divorce of the penniless. 
Jack, you should marry a rich girl. I am little 
better than a pauper myself, but I should like to see 
America, and I have the money to pay my fare.” 

Jack sprang to his feet and took her in his 
arms. 

‘“Confound the cash! This is why I want to marry 
you, my darling. It’s you that has the imagination, 
Mary. What agrim picture you flashed up against 
the workhouse door, and when one remembers that 
poor humanity has to suffer such misery for lack 
of money, none but a fool would fling it broadcast. 
And now, my girl, it’s myself will never touch cards 
or dice-box again. Thunder, and I refused to make 
that promise this very afternoon. Oh, Mary you're 
going to marry a simpleton, but we'll try to reform 
him and please the Duchess.”’ 

He touched a bell, and Ponderby appeared as 
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speedily and silently as if he had been the genii of 
the lamp. 

“Ts it dinner-time yet, Ponderby ? ” 

“A minute or two past the hour, m’ lord.”’ 

“Flow time does slip away! Did you tell your 
guests that I’d be chairman to-night ? ”’ 

“ [ didn’t take such a liberty, m’ lord, thinking it 
best to leave your lordship free in case some of your 
own friends might come.”’ 

“Oh, wise and thoughtful man, how much older 
art thou than thy looks. Very well, Ponderby, 
you must be both chairman and host to-night. I 
shall look in on you later in the evening. You are 
not going with the Duke after all, but it was quite 
true what I said about your--shall we say stipend ? 
—being doubled. Give orders for a table to be set 
for two in one of the small rooms. Lady Mary and 
I will dine there, and one of the outside waiters will 
attend to us.’’ He was interrupted by a sudden 
burst of gay music from the band in the gallery 
of the dining-hall. ‘“ Ah, that will keep your guests 
interested for a moment or two, and give you time 
to find the house number of old Sanderson’s tele- 
phone. Ring him up, turn him on to me. Then 
get at your trencher work.” 

“ But, Jack, I must not dine here alone with you ?”’ 

“Why not? We're engaged, you know.”’ 

“Are we? I wasn’t sure. I suppose, as you 
know everything, you think I came here to-night 
to—to—to i 

“You're quite rnght. I know exactly why you 
came. When you heard that I was bankrupt your 
sympathies were aroused. You said to yourself, 
“ Now is the time for his friends to rally round him,’ 
and so you caine.” 
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Lady Mary was sitting down again, her eyes 
scrutinizing the carpet at her feet. Before she could 
reply, 1f she had intended to make any answer, there 
was a tinkle of the telephone bell, and Jack took 
up the receiver. | 

“That you, Sanderson? You must excuse me 
calling you up after business hours, and at your own 
residence, but the case is urgent. Did you say this 
afternoon that the legacy left me was double what 
I lost? Five times! Oh, that puts an entirely 
different complexion on the affair, doesn’t it? 
Quite so. Of course I accept, and agree to the pro- 
viso, although I would like one more flutter with the 
Duke. By the way, Sanderson, could you oblige 
me by attending to a matter of moment to-night ? 
I want an announcement put into the more important 
newspapers to-morrow morning. A marriage has 
been arranged, and will take place—you know the 
correct phraseology of these paragraphs—will take 
place between Lady Mary Banatyne—B-A-N-A- 
T-Y-N-E—niece of the Duchess of Trent, and 
mince lis 

Lady Mary made a little ineffectual murmur of 
protest, while Jack covered the telephone mouth with 
his hand, that Sanderson might not hear. She 
must first tell her aunt, she said. 

“ That’s all right, Mary. We'll drive direct there 
to-night after dinner. I am merely removing 
obstacles to your dining alone with me. What’s 
that, Sanderson? No; we were not cut off. Oh, 
about the legacy. No, I shouldn’t say anything 
in print about that if I were you. Tell it as a secret 
to some of your friends, and it will be all over 
town to-morrow. This isa gossipy, inquisitive, wire- 
less telegraphy world, Sanderson. Good night.” 


The Mysterious Spite-House 


LIVE in what is called a Spite-House, which 

stands a few doors away from Fifth Avenue, on 
a side street whose numeral it is not necessary to 
give. The Spite-House came to my father, by way 
of business, many years ago. It had been built 
by an early client of his on a strip of land not 
much more than twenty feet wide. A rich man 
who owned several hundred feet frontage on this 
street, wished to buy the thin strip, thus to square 
out his holding, and enable him to complete the 
block of buildings he proposed to erect. My father’s 
client would not sell, except at an exorbitant figure, 
which the rich man refused to pay, so the rich man 
put up his block of buildings with an imposing 
frontage of several hundred feet, and to an equal 
height the client erected the Spite-House twenty feet 
wide alongside, expecting it to mar the appearance of 
the well-proportioned building, so that the million- 
aire would be compelled to buy, which never hap- 
pened, for two stubborn men had met. 

In this Spite-House, inherited from my father, who 
was the most concentrated, industrious, quiet and 
capable man I ever knew, I lead a hermit’s life, practi- 
cally aimless, inacity throbbing with activity. My 
father left me three millions of dollars, safely invested 
in the securities of various countries, and although 
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these investments pay but small percentages, the 
total is more than sufficient for my needs, and the 
money is quite safe unless both Europe and America 
are involved in a common downfall. 

I think I was intended to be as energetic as the 
average American young man, for I stood well at 
Princeton, both as a student and an athlete. It 
was my father’s purpose to qualify me in law, and I 
learned in what was the most fateful interview of 
my life that he was determined I should succeed to 
his own professional practice. As a matter of fact, 
since his death I have had no need to work, neither 
do I in the least desire to lead an active life. Ina 
dilettante way, I investigate crimes, and on various 
occasions have anonymously assisted the authorities 
in the detection of criminals. But since my meeting 
with that terrible man, Gottlieb Colgratz, I have 
ceased even to interest myself in the conviction of 
the guilty, and I allowed Colgratz to escape, even 
though I learned he had murdered my own father. 
This discovery was rather a shock to me, for my 
father was certified to have died in his chair of heart 
disease. 

I am assisted in my investigations by Abner 
Banks, for many years my father’s butler, and now 
my own servant ; in fact, we two live alone in the 
narrow Spite-House, and its walls are becoming 
covered with morocco-bound books containing 
cuttings from newspapers, each item dealing with a 
crime. I never leave the house except at night, 
and then emerge into Fifth Avenue, and walk slowly 
up town as far as the entrance to Central Park, 
where I turn and return, being somewhat particular 
to arrive at the Spite-House at exactly the same 
minute every night, where Abner silently opens the 
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door for me, as my foot touches the upper step. 
Months sometimes go by without a word passing 
between us, but we have a great regard for one 
another, and are true democrats in this, that no 
one could tell which is master and which ts servant. 
I believe the neighbours hold some theories about me 
which are untrue, and I write down this account 
partly to show that my sanity cannot be doubted. 

I was in my last year at Princeton University when 
the incident happened which proved so influential 
in deflecting my career from the course my father had 
mapped out. Middle-aged persons will doubtless 
remember the terrible fate which overtook a side- 
wheel pleasure steamer named the Cleopatra. This 
vessel was licensed to carry eight hundred passengers, 
but on the occasion of the disaster, more than two 
thousand persons were aboard, mostly women and 
children of the poorer classes from the east side. 
I forget now how many lives were lost ; not less 
than fifteen hundred, I think. The news of the 
burning of the Cleopatra sent a thrill of horror 
throughout the land. Everything that negligence 
and corruption could do united to make this one 
of the memorable catastrophes of America. Negli- 
gent inspection had allowed a scandalous over- 
crowding of the boat. There were no appliances for 
fighting fire; no discipline when once the flames 
broke forth; the lifeboats were rotten; the life 
preservers were filled with sodden sawdust by a 
rascally contractor, and accepted by corrupt officials. 
Decaying supports that long since should have been 
condemned, gave way and allowed one crowded deck 
to crush down upon another, slaughtering shricking 
human beings like flies caught between the crunching 
sides of a trap. Of course, the country was filled 
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with one of those futile, hot-headed outbursts of 
indignation, which was to subside and sink out of 
sight almost as speedily as did the Cleopatra herself ; 
accomplishing nothing. No one was punished ; no 
compensation paid ; no official dismissed. The case 
cropped up now and again in the law courts, to be 
dismissed and forgotten, achieving barely a four-line 
paragraph in the papers that had given huge-typed 
broadsides to the holocaust itself. Even as an item 
of news the sensation lasted barely for a week. 

We young men of Princeton College, most of us 
rich, and all determined and energetic, resolved that 
in this case something definite should be done in the 
way of punishing the guilty. JI was made chairman 
of the committee which was to take action, and on the 
evening the committee was formed, ample funds 
were placed in its treasury by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. Never before or since was my whole soul 
wrapped up in a cause as was the case when I 
accepted the presidency, and with something of my 
father’s capability for effective concentration, I 
expected to succeed in teaching lawbreakers a 
lesson. 

Suddenly I received a telegram from my father, 
ordering me to call at once upon him in our house in 
New York. I responded, and in the Spite-House 
took place the interview which has ever been memor- 
ableinmy mind. Although I respected my father, 
who was the most reticent of men, I was always a 
little in awe of him. We lived alone in the house 
together, with the exception of the butler, the 
housekeeper, and one or two other servants, and 
we saw nothing of society. Whoever entered that 
house came on business, and, so far as I am aware, 
my father had no friends, 
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My mother I had never known, and I possessed 
neither brother nor sister. 

It may thus be imagined how greatly I treasured 
the charming reaches of friendship which opened out 
to me when I entered Princeton University, and the 
joy which it gave to a lonesome lad to be so popular 
with his fellows that he was unanimously elected 
to so important an office upon the committee that 
was appointed for the punishment of all culprits in 
the Cleopatra disaster. 

In our Spite-House there were no living-rooms 
facing the street. The front door entered into a 
square hall, at one side of which a narrow stair 
ascended to the next floor, while a door gave access 
to the first of two rooms which occupied each 
storey. My father’s rooms were the two on the 
ground floor; the first but dimly lighted by parti- 
tions of ground glass, the rear room amply lighted 
from the back yard. The floors above duplicated 
the first storey. 

The dimly-lighted room in which my father 
received his clients seemed more suitable to his 
purpose than an apartment better provided with 
illumination. It could hardly be termed a business 
office, containing as it did no desk, but merely a 
heavy mahogany table, behind which my father sat, 
and half-a-dozen sombre mahogany, leather-covered 
chairs of an old-fashioned type. In the well-lighted 
rear room were all the books of reference, with the 
desk and safe in which my father kept his papers. 
Into this room no client ever entered. 

My father received me as if I had come to consult 
him on business, and in the gloom I felt, rather than 
saw, that his face was hard and set. He gave me 
no greeting, but merely said, curtly : 
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“You must resign the presidency of that com- 
mittee you have formed, and withdraw from further 
participation in its action.” 

“I cannot do that. “caida 

“Then you shall not return to Princeton. I stop 
your income from this moment, and you will speedily 
learn the difference between the making and the 
spending of money.” 

I was so thunderstruck by this announcement, and 
felt so helpless and so useless in the face of the crisis 
that confronted me, that I sat dumb before this stern 
man. After a few minutes of embarrassing silence, 
he relaxed a little, and condescended to explain. 

“My boy,” he said, “ I had hoped that you might 
succeed me in my profession. My name is never 
seen in the newspapers, yet here I find my son’s 
name blazoned in every print in the country, set 
down as the moving spirit in a childish action that 
is bound to come to nothing. But the exasperating 
part of it is that you are, quite unconsciously, 
endeavouring to nullify my actions. I hold a posi- 
tion that is unique in the city of New York. Iam 
a lawyer whose name is unknown throughout the 
land yet I have accumulated more than three millions 
of dollars, money you will inherit if you prove 
yourself to be what I am—a man of sense, and not a 
sentimental, inefficient creature like your mother 
was.” 

This was the only occasion on which I ever heard 
my father mention his dead wite. 

“Tama lawyer for lawyers. I accept no fee that 
is under ten thousand dollars, and the preliminary 
payment I have received in this Cleopatra case is 
fifty thousand. Judge, then, in what light you place 
me with those who entrust their important affairs 
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in my hands—my only son making idiotic speeches 
at Princeton, in contravention of what his father 
has promised to do here in New York.”’ 

I stammered forth : 

“All we are endeavouring to do is to bring 
criminals to deserved justice.’’ 

My father gave utterance to a vivid imprecation. 

“And the money you shall inherit,’’ he added, 
“comes from criminals who desire to evade justice. 
In every important case during the last twenty 
years where a great malefactor has escaped, his escape 
has been planned solely by me, here in this room, and 
the plan, complete in all its details, has been handed 
on to the ordinary lawyers forcarrying out. Do you 
think I am going to be made a fool of by an incom- 
petent youngster who couldn’t earn five dollars a 
week to save his life? No, by God; you leave 
that committee, or you leave Princeton ! ”’ 

Whether it was that I resembled my mother, as 
had been charged, or that there swept over me a 
realization of my own incompetence so far as 
money-making is concerned, or, as I told myself at 
the time, a determination to await my inheritance, 
and devote this ill-gotten wealth to the pursuit of 
criminals who had escaped the clutches of the law, I 
do not know ; but, at any rate, such was the weak- 
ness of my character, viewed from one side or the 
other, that I crumpled up before this determined 
man. I did not return to Princeton, nor have I 
seen anybody belonging to it since the day of which 
I speak. I telegraphed my resignation as president 
of the committee, removed my name from the college 
roll, and became from that moment the recluse and 
the old man I am to-day. I was conscious of a 
silent sympathy for me on the part of Abner Banks, 
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our silent butler. Abner is the gloomy person who 
acts as go-between so far as my father and his clients 
are concerned. I have since learned that my father 
never did business directly with the malefactors 
whose escape from penalties he arranged. Indeed, 
these malefactors knew little or nothing about him 
or his diabolical ingenuity and knowledge of every 
dark nook and corner of the law. My father dealt 
solely with eminently respectable legal gentlemen, 
who knew his value, and whose clients were able to 
pay the price demanded for his services. 

Once only, so far as I recollect, did a member of 
the general public ferret out the connection between 
my father and the continual miscarriage of justice. 
This happened about a week after the interview 
[had with my father. I wasin my own room onthe 
third floor when the usual silence of the Spite-House 
was broken by a tornado of invective, and the sound 
of a struggle in the front hall of the ground floor. 
This was punctuated by a terrorized cry for help from 
Abner Banks, and as I rushed flying down the narrow 
stair, I saw Abner pinioned in the corner by a stal- 
wart foreigner of fierce aspect, whose face was livid 
with rage, and from whose mouth poured impreca- 
tion after imprecation. His hands gripped Abner’s 
throat. The butler’s eyes protruded, and his breath 
was momentarily stopped. My father leaned against 
the door-post of his room, with white face, seemingly 
paralyzed with fear, unable to render the slightest 
help to his underling, who was rapidly succumbing 
under the violence of his assailant. As I have 
said, I gained some reputation at Princeton as an 
athlete. I sprang upon the madman as if he were 
an opponent in a football match, seized him round 
the middle, and flung him over my shoulder with a 
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crash to the floor. For the first and only time in 
my life I saw a look of admiration for me in my 
father’s eyes. The intruder, in spite of his heavy 
and unexpected fall, got to his feet with incredible 
alertness. His language showed him to be a 
foreigner, a German, I supposed, though I learned 
afterwards he was a Pole, a man approaching middle- 
age, with a face, though now distorted by anger, of 
exceptional intelligence, and a frame well-knit, 
strong and supple. 

“A third devil!’ he screamed. ‘“‘ My wife! My 
children! Tortured, murdered by fire, and you, for 
gold, stand between me and my vengeance ; between 
the justice of God and the punishment of assassins.’’ 

With this he hurled himself, bull-necked, upon me. 
With my right fist I struck him fair in the forehead, 
which scarcely hindered his onslaught ; then with my 
left 1 hit him under the ear, and sent him sprawling 
at my father’s feet. 

“The police ! ’’ gasped Abner, who breathed once 
more. 

‘No, no,’ whispered my father. ‘‘Get him 
quietly out of the house, and see that he doesn’t 
enter again.” 

I dragged the dazed man to his feet, signed Abner 
to open the door, and gently thrust him down the 
steps. My father tottered back to his chair, where 
he sat panting in distress. 

“ Did he strike you, sir? ’’ I asked. 

“No,” he said, in a voice scarcely audible. “‘ It 
is my heart. Fetch me some brandy; you will find 
a bottle on the table of the next room.”’ 

This was my first intimation that he laboured 
under an incurable malady of the heart, which any 
excitement might render fatal; and, indeed, six 
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months later, he was found apparently asleep in his 
chair, but had been dead, the doctor said, for some 
hours. 

My father’s will left everything tome. Apparently 
my conduct since leaving the University had been 
entirely satisfactory to him, and I entered into 
untrammelled, unconditional enjoyment of my 
wealth. 

For some time before, with the secret assistance 
of Abner Banks, I had begun the compilation of that 
record of crime which to-day is, perhaps, unique 
in its completeness. I need not say that the daily 
papers furnished ample material for this task. 

I must not here devote much space to the theory I 
was investigating, but I will state it, as briefly as 
may be. I divide criminals into two classes—the 
confirmed criminal, who cannot be reformed, and the 
casual criminal, who commits a misdemeanour, more 
or less grave, under the influence of sudden passion 
or irresistible temptation. In the latter class I 
take no interest. I offer no theory regarding it. 

The habitual criminal, however, fascinates me, and 
my theory is that very little originality exists in 
human nature, therefore every crime a man commits 
possesses some one feature in common with his 
other crimes. I hold that thus crimes form a series, 
and that one who minutely examines their record 
may classify them into groups, each group com- 
mitted by one man. 

In the compiling of my record I confine myself to 
one newspaper, and that not the journal most cele- 
brated for revelling in crime. I chose a daily noted 
for its accuracy, for in such an investigation as that 
to which I have devoted my life, the sensational 
detail and the vivid imagining furnished by the 
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average reporter were a hindrance, and not a help. 

It is Abner’s duty every morning to clip from this 
journal all the accounts of crimes committed the day 
before, and also any items pertaining to accidents 
that are slightly obscure, for your ingenious crime 
usually bears the appearance of an accident. These 
items are sifted and arranged with the salient 
features marked by a dash of red, blue, or other 
coloured ink underneath. These scraps are re- 
arranged roughly according to colour. Many items 
are abandoned as of no use in our particular line of 
investigation, and when at last the items find their 
resting place in a scrap-book, the common denomin- 
ator, if I may be allowed a mathematical expression, 
of each group, has been discovered and on the margins 
all similarities are noted. 

It was Abner who first called my attention to the 
fact that a series of tragic incidents, happening so 
far apart as New York and California, bore in their 
printed records the word ‘ Cleopatra.’’ The first 
was set down as a deplorable accident, and never has 
its true relationship to the others been discovered by 
any one but myself, so far as I am aware. 

The Honourable Ephraim P. Collins, the well- 
known New York millionaire, possessed a large ranch 
in California, and built there what he called a ranch- 
house, which was in reality a mansion, as thoroughly 
equipped with all modern conveniences as his palace 
on Riverside Drive. Mr. Collins owned a private 
car, as well as several railway and steamship lines, 
and it was his custom to spend the summer in New 
York, and the winter on his Californian ranch, where 
he maintained an army of servants. It seems in- 
credible that among such a host of retainers this 
magnate should have come to the most horrible of 
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deaths. The tragedy occupied only a few agonized 
moments, during which not one of his numerous 
servants, male or female, had the presence of mind 
to secure an axe and beat in the bathroom door. 
This bathroom has been described time and again 
as one of the wonders of modern science. It is 
finished in expensive marbles from all quarters of 
the globe; it contains baths of every description, 
from the capacious cold plunge to the celebrated 
needle bath, invented at Aix-les-Bains. One morn- 
ing the unfortunate man entered this bathroom, as 
usual locking the door. He was clad only in a 
dressing-gown. I may here digress for one moment 
to say that in most, but not all, of the items whose 
common denominator was “ Cleopatra,’ there was 
also something about a lock, and this more or less 
directly led me to the discovery of the culprit. 
The heating arrangements of the house were in 
charge of a foreigner who had represented himself 
as an expert in steam, gas, or water-fittings, and, 
indeed, up to this point had shown himself a capable 
man, but on this particular morning the water had 
been turned off, and the bathroom pipes connected 
with the steam-pipes intended to heat the bath- 
room. It is surmised that when Mr. Collins turned 
on the thousand jets of the needle-bath, there issued 
from them instead of water, an obscuring cloud of 
super-heated, live steam, andatthis point the lock 
on the bathroom door played its tragic part. Whether 
the lock went wrong when Mr. Collins shut himself 
in, or whether in his frenzy at endeavouring to 
escape he had dislocated its wards, no one can know, 
for the lock itself was destroyed in the ultimate 
bursting in of the door, where, after the steam had 
been shut off, and the dripping-room had been 
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cleared of its scalding vapour, the unfortunate man 
was found with his flesh, like tattered ribbons, 
clinging to his bones. 

The account concluded with a statement that by 
a remarkable coincidence, Mr. Collins was chief 
owner of the Cleopatra, at whose destruction a large 
number of the victims had been scalded to death 
through the bursting of her boilers before she sank. 

Although I give these singular cases in their 
sequence, the time that elapsed between the crimes 
varied greatly. Sometimes two deeds of death took 
place within the compass of three days, and on one 
occasion I surmised that the murderer had been 
caught and imprisoned, perhaps for some com- 
paratively innocent or trivial misdemeanour, because 
six months elapsed after the fourth crime had been 
committed, and before the fifth took place. 

The reader may think it singular that these con- 
stantly recurring tragedies did not arouse public 
attention, and create something like a panic, but it 
should be noted that in nearly every case the auth- 
orities were misled by supposing the occurrence to 
be accidental. Noone but myself had any suspicion 
that they formed a chain, and were all committed 
by one man. When, however, crime after crime 
had been committed, each one eliminating from 
the earth some important man who had been con- 
nected with the pleasure steamer Cleopatra, I reflected 
on the strangeness of the fact that my father, who 
had planned the legal cscape of all concerned, had 
been allowed to die a natural death. One night 
there flashed into prominence in my mind, the 
turbulent incident of the foreigner who cursed my 
father, who nearly caused Abner’s death, and whom 
I had been compelled to fling over my head, and 
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afterwards brutally to knock down with my 
fists. 

Startled, I sat up suddenly in my chair. My 
father was supposed to have died from heart failure, 
alone, in a darkened room. Cool, calculating, de- 
liberative, now seemed the action of the frenzied man 
whom I had ejected from the house. It was not his 
enraged, crazed face that I now saw, but his long, 
thin, deft fingers, slim as those of a lady, yet which 
had gripped Abner’s throat with strength of steel, 
leaving marks that were visible for many days. His 
were educated hands, powerful as those of a metal 
worker, and delicate as those of a watch-spring 
maker. 

“By God!” I cried, in the night. “‘ A lock- 
smith! That accounts for the recurring feature 
of a lock or a key, and the mechanical ingenuity 
which has caused each murder to seem an accident. 
If this man was the criminal, who knew of my 
father’s connection with the Cleopatra, why, then, had 
he allowed him to escape, going three thousand miles 
to commit his first infamy when a case for vengeance 
lay ready to his hand here in New York ? ”’ 

Why was my father permitted to escape? Medi- 
tating on this, I rose slowly to my feet, with that 
crawling sensation of the scalp which causes rising 
of the hair. 

Had my father escaped ? 

Although the walls of the rear room were lined 
with books, these volumes were of no interest to me, 
as they pertained entirely tolaw. I had left these 
rooms quite undisturbed for months after his death. 
There was something extremely repellent to me in the 
thought of these chambers, where so many plots 
for the circumvention of law had been concocted, and 
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where the interview had taken place which changed 
the course of my life. 

Taking my lamp in hand—for mine is an old- 
fashioned house neither piped for gas nor wired for 
electricity—I descended the stair, and for the first 
time since my father’s burial, I unlocked the sinister 
middle room. The empty chair in which he died 
stood in the same position on the other side of the 
table. The room smelt musty, and the air was 
clammy as that of atomb. I searched the floor, and 
under the table found a thin, rusted, skeleton key. 
I took from the lock the key I had used to open the 
door, and tried the seemingly fragile bit ofsteel. It 
easily thrust the bolt this way and that as I turned 
it to the right or to the left. 

I now opened the front door, letting in fresh air 
from the deserted street. On this lock also I tried 
the skeleton key. It seemed to be of universal adapt- 
ability, and commanded the lock of the outside door 
with the same facility that it had cleared a way into 
my father’s room ; so admirably fashioned was this 
small implement that in each case the bolts slid back 
with perfect noiselessness. Although I have in- 
stanced the death of millionaire Collins as the first 
crime, I now knew it to be the second. The first 
had taken place in my own house, almost in my 
own presence. The criminal had penetrated to my 
father’s room, unseen by Abner Banks. I was now 
convinced that the murderer was by trade a lock- 
smith, and a most ingenious one. To find out all 
about him now was merely a matter of patience, for 
he was undoubtedly a man whose family had been 
destroyed in the Cleopatra. Indeed, next morning I 
learnt his name, for Abner, whose memory was most 
tenacious where his duties were concerned, remem- 
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bered that Gottlieb Colgratz was the man who had 
sought admittance to my father, saying he wished 
to consult him regarding the Cleopatra, and my 
father, thinking he came from one of his clients, had 
permitted his entrance. 

The death of Charles Patterson, U.S. Inspector 
of Steamboats at the Port of New York, while not 
physically so agonizing as that of the millionaire 
Collins, must have been mentally appalling. Patter- 
son was a politician, and neglected the duties of the 
office he held not so much through incompetence, 
although doubtless he was incompetent enough, as 
through sheer jovial carelessness and indolence. 
Probably he was corrupt as well, for millionaire 
Collins had been chiefly responsible for his appoint- 
ment, and while he may not have paid money for 
preventing the condemnation of the Cleopatra, 
there is no doubt that Patterson had never even 
examined the steamer, thus ignoring the function for 
which the Government paid him an ample salary. 

Patterson was an expert with shot gun and rifle, 
and spent many days fishing, or what-not, when he 
should have been in his office. He had spent his 
last day on earth with a shot gun on the New Jersey 
Flats, and, in the evening, set out for the nearest 
railway station, where he could get a train to Jersey 
City. Being apparently pressed for time, he did 
what he had frequently done before—walked along 
the railway line, which saved miles when compared 
with the high road. Between him and the station 
ran a long, low, trestle-work bridge, carrying the 
double lines of rail. In daylight, and, indeed, even 
in the gloom that had overtaken him, this transit 
was comparatively safe, although he needed to keep 
a keen look-out for trains east and west. There being 
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no witnesses to what occurred, we must depend 
wholly on conjecture, but it ts undoubted that he 
fell between two of the wooden railway ties, and 
temporarily saved himself by clinging to one of 
them. He was a strong man in the prime of life, 
and the evidences of struggle seem to indicate that 
he had hung there between water and sky for hours, 
while train after train passed over his head. 

The locality where he met his death was completely 
deserted at night, and even in the daytime was 
lonesome enough. Boatmen half-a-mile away assert 
that at intervals they heard cries for help, but were 
unable to determine from which direction the sounds 
came. They thought some one in a boat had met 
with an upset, and was clinging to the overturned 
craft, but although several skiffs set out from the 
shore to render assistance, they were unable to find 
the victim, being misled by the belief that the cries 
came from the surface of the water, and not from the 
skeleton-like trestle bridge dimly seen in the distance. 
The very strength of Patterson prolonged his agony 
for hours, until at last his numbed hands gave away, 
and he fell into oblivion. 

It amazed his friends that a man so expert in 
gymnasium exercises could not recover his place 
on the railway line, or had not presence of mind to 
risk the slight fall into the water, and then swim 
to the marshy shore, or cling to one of the supports 
of the bridge, for it was a summer night, and the 
water was warm. But when the body was found the 
cause of his doom was explained. The heavy gun he 
carried was suspended round his shoulder by a steel 
chain, fastened at the ends by a very intricate little 
padlock which seemed to be of foreign manufacture. 
At the inquest his friends declared that they knew 
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nothing of this chain, and those who had gone 
shooting with him on various occasions, had never 
observed him to carry a gun in this fashion. No key 
to the padlock was discovered on his person, although 
money, papers, and office keys were found intact. 
The coroner, however, attached little importance 
to all this, and the jury brought in a verdict of 
Accidental Death. 

Captain Erasmus Stanchion, Master of the Cleopatra, 
had escaped unscathed from that ill-fated steamer 
a few moments before the boilers blew up. Many 
of the newspapers had been severe upon the Captain 
for his headlong desertion of the vessel, but, as the 
Captain, in a letter to the Press, asked what good 
he could have done by remaining, he rather seemed 
to think that settled the question, and pointed out at 
the investigation which followed, that the engineers 
below had stopped the engines and deserted their 
posts soon after the fire broke out, therefore he, on 
the bridge, was helpless, in charge of a motionless 
hull. He denied that the steamer was not well 
found in every particular, and would have denied 
that the life-preservers had been filled with sawdust 
instead of cork, had it not been that some of these 
articles were in court. 

The Captain, however, was acquitted of all blame, 
and the newspapers said that he not only left the 
court of investigation without a stain on his char- 
acter, but was also a broken man, a nervous wreck 
whose nights were made hideous by the shrieks of 
the Cleopatra’s victims, all of which was doubtless 
true enough. Under the doctor’s orders, he acquired 
a woodland farm in Vermont, and there tried to 
forget the horrors in which he had taken part. He 
did not live long to enjoy his retirement. His death 
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came about through one of those perfectly natural 
accidents which were only too common in the days 
of our pioneers. Being somewhat awkward at the 
felling of trees, and being a corpulent, bulky man, 
he had not got away in time upon one occasion, and 
the falling timber crushed him to earth. This mis- 
hap seemed to have occurred in the early morning, 
shortly after he left the farmhouse, and as he had 
taken his dinner in a pail with him (the wood lot 
being more than a mile from the house) he was not 
missed until evening, when they found him alive, 
but speechless, and the account which I clipped from 
the Vermont Sentinel says that the expression of his 
eyes revealed a nameless horror which none of those 
who saw it would ever forget. All this might very 
well have been accounted for by the distressing 
circumstances which proved fatal to the Captain, but 
I surmise that while he lay there helpless, his 
murderer, in the silence of the woods, had impressed 
upon him somewhat more forcibly than the investi- 
gating committee had done, his responsibility anent 
the Cleopatra disaster. 

I am led to this opinion by the perusal of a little 
advertisement which I have clipped from the Sentinel, 
announcing that Herr Gottlieb, expert locksmith, 
late of Philadelphia, was stopping for a short period 
at the Russell Hotel, and would, during that time, 
attend to the renovation of locks, the supply of lost 
keys, the repair of gas or water-pipe fittings, or 
electric wiring, at a merely nominal rate of com- 
pensation. Privately I made inquiries in the 
neighbourhood, and found that a quiet and inoffen- 
sive foreigner, who showed great skill, had done a 
thriving business in the neighbourhood for a fort- 
night, and three days before the accident in the 
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forest had, by order of Captain Stanchion, ex- 
amined and oiled all the locks in the Captain’s 
house. 

The doom of James L. Sears was particularly 
revolting. Mr. Sears was a well-known man in 
eastern New York; a manufacturer of prominence, 
and a politician of great ability, who at the time 
of his death, and for several terms before, represented 
his district in the State Legislature of Albany. His 
extensive factory, driven by the water of the upper 
Pohonk River, is familiar to those who scan the 
advertising pages of our leading periodicals. Among 
other useful articles that he manufactured, and 
which, through political influence, cheap labour, and 
ample water-power, he was able to sell at rates 
lower than those of his competitors, were life pre- 
servers. At the investigation he admitted that he 
had fitted out the Cleopatra with his wares, but 
proved beyond reasonable doubt that those water- 
logged assistants to drowning which were exhibited 
in court had not come from his factory, and, indeed, 
no name was legible upon them that could by any 
stretch of ingenuity be held to correspond with that 
well-known trade-mark of the J. L. Sears Company 
—a Newfoundland dog rescuing a child from the 
water. Both J. L. Sears and his company were 
exonerated, and the former generously donated five 
hundred dollars to the Cleopatra fund. 

In one of the dingy rooms of his factory are a 
series of gigantic hoppers, into which are flung the 
remnants of canvas cut from the coverings of life- 
preservers. These scraps pass through the hopper 
to a whirl of revolving knives, and are thus shredded 
and made into pulp, from which is constructed a 
rough and very tough cardboard. In some manner 
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never satisfactorily explained, Mr. Sears fell into 
one of these hoppers. 

The extinction of Judge Kelly, who conducted the 
investigation into the loss of the Cleopatra ; of Dun- 
can McGregor, the chief engineer; of Wells, and 
O’Brian and Farqueson, added little to my know- 
ledge of the methods by which each exit was 
brought about, and so I need mention only the 
names of the victims. 

With the data I already possessed there was little 
difficulty in tracing the perpetrator of all these 
‘“‘accidents.’’ So far as I was able to learn, Gottlieb 
Colgratz made no effort to cover his tracks, and 
perhaps this is one of the secrets of his great success. 
He never robbed one of'the condemned, but earned 
what money he needed in his little shop in Dekker 
Street. 

My inquiries proved to me that up to the time of 
the Cleopatra disaster, he had been an industrious, 
inoffensive, estimable citizen, a home-keeper, who 
took no interest in politics ; strictly temperate ; and 
a man devoted to his wife and family. His mechani- 
cal expertness and his native ingenuity were such 
that he made a satisfactory living wherever he went, 
and, after the commission of a crime, he would retire 
to his shop until he had accumulated enough money 
to arrange for another. 

As previously stated, I rarely leave the Spite-House 
in the daytime, and it was long after dark when I 
stealthily entered the little Dekker Street shop, 
quite unnoticed by the locksmith, who sat at his 
bench with a pair of magnifying goggles over his 
eyes, which gave him the appearance of an auto- 
mobilist. The concentrated rays of a bright lamp 
illuminated the intricacies of a mechanism he held 
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in his hands, but left the rest of the room in com- 
parative obscurity. I had ample opportunity of 
admiring the subtle dexterity of his long fingers, and 
I noted the absorbed, almost passionate intentness 
which he brought to bear upon his delicate work. 
It was difficult to judge the character of his coun- 
tenance, with its most informative feature covered 
by the huge goggles, but the brow was broad and 
noble, and the lower part of the face refined, kindly 
and sensitive. It was almost impossible for me 
to believe that this clean-cut, capable man was, in 
reality, a relentless murderer, who should have been 
seated in the electric chair, and not upon the three- 
legged stool beside his work-bench. 

The silence was unbroken, except by the slight 
click of metal on metal, as his slim white forefinger 
shifted this piece and that under the glare of the 
lamp. Then, suddenly, he seemed to become aware 
of my presence. He looked up quickly, and with a 
rapid movement shoved the goggles up over his 
brow. With a gasp of dismay he rose to his feet, 
and staggered back two paces. 

“You!” he murmured. ‘“ You!” Then: 
“Good God!” he repeated several times. 

I saw that this man, free from physical fear, was 
now stricken by superstition. He took me for my 
father, whom I am said to resemble more and more 
as the years pass on. 

“Yes, I. But what about Collins, Patterson, 
Stanchion, Sears and the others? ” I asked. 

‘They deserved it,’’ he said in a husky voice, 
recovering himself. ‘And so did you. I only 
wish I could have made your death more lingering, 
for you were the worst of the lot. But for men like 
you these others could not exist. I have murdered 
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in detail, and have taken the attendant risk, but 
you sat in your darkened room, like the human spider 
you were, and in complete personal safety connived 
at the wholesale massacre of the innocents.”’ 

With an upward gesture he lifted the goggles from 
his head, and flung them into a corner. 

“Well, my work is done,” he added. ‘* What 
do you propose to do with me ? ”’ 

“ Nothing,” I replied, “if you speak truth when 
you say your murders are ended.” 

‘““ T speak truth, and I ask for no mercy.”’ 

‘““T am neither detective nor policeman, judge nor 
executioner. Locksmith, I bid you good-night,” and 
with that I turned and left him, reaching the upper 
step of my porch at the moment when Abner flung 
open the door. 


The Last Straw 


OUNG Mrs. Stansfield—it isn’t necessary to 
designate her as Mrs. Edward Stansfield, for 
there were now no others of the name in the neigh- 
bourhood except her youthful, easy-going husband— 
Priscilla Stansfield stood beside the stone-mullioned 
window, one of three, and looked southward down the 
avenue, watching for the postman, who was a little 
late that morning. Her husband had just finished 
a letter which the postman must take away with him, 
and if he missed this Government official Edward 
would be compelled to bestride his horse, and ride 
five miles to the village of Morton-Farwell, for the 
letter must be in London by next morning. 

After folding the letter, he looked intently for 
some moments at the cheque he had signed, wonder- 
ing if, on second thoughts, the banker would refuse 
it. Never before had Stansfield met such difficulty in 
persuading the manager of the Morton-Farwell 
branch to allow him to overdraw, and now that he 
had received this permission, the young man knew 
not where to turn for money to square his bank 
account within the time he had promised the 
manager to shift his balance from the wrong side to 
the right side of his credit line. 

“ He’s coming, Ned,” said the girl, turning hali 
round. 
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“All right; I’m ready for him,” replied her 
husband, as he sealed and stamped the letter. 

The young woman rang an old-fashioned pull bell 
(there was no electricity in the dilapidated Manor 
House) and when the grimy maid-of-all-work 
responded, the letter was handed to her, and she 
disappeared to meet the postman. 

Priscilla sat down beside her husband, and laid 
her hand on his that had just relinquished the pen. 

“ Discouraged, Edward ? ” she asked. 

“Well, Priscilla, I am rather. What an in- 
satiable monster a mortgage is. Night and day the 
interest accumulates, and it does seem as if the 
periods of payment tread on each other’s heels.” 

“ Ah, but now this is settled, you have another 
six months to turn round in.” 

“I’ve had to turn round so often, Priscilla, that 
I am becoming giddy with the process. I tell you 
what it is, my girl; I’m a rank failure.” 

“VWAet as a husband, Ned.’’ 

The young man permitted himself a little wan 
smile. 

“A husband’s first duty is to provide sufficient 
money for the household, and that I seem unable to 
do. Why, Priscilla, should any of my creditors 

ersistently press a claim, even if only for a sovereign, 
i'll go smash, and curiously enough, I’m haunted by a 
sort of semi-certainty that the postman is bringing 
the claim, putting upon my back that well-hackneyed 
object, the last straw.”’ 

“ A letter for you, sir,” said the servant entering, 
and placing the missive on the table, address-side 
down. Stansfield did not lift it up. 

“ Aren't you going to read it ?”’ asked his wife. 

“ [’m afraid,” said the young man, with a wry 
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grin. ‘‘ See how thin itis. I’m certain it’s the last 
straw.’ 

“T don’t think so,” said Priscillay)” fitewiien 
straw would be a bill, wouldn’t it ? ”’ 

‘““T suppose it would take that shape.”’ 

“Well, a bill is thicker than that, and is usually 
sent with a halfpenny stamp. This communica- 
tion is sealed.” 

“You're optimistic, Priscilla. Bearing a halfpenny 
stamp, it would merely say ‘ A cheque will oblige,’ 
but a sealed letter from a creditor is ominous. This 
man has sent the bill. He informs me that as his 
previous requests for a settlement have been ignored, 
he is most reluctantly obliged to take proceedings 
for the recovery of six pounds three and tenpence, 
and signs himself ‘ Yours and so forth’ instead of 
‘Yours obediently ’ or ‘ Yours respectfully.’ ”’ 

“Tl bear half the straw!” cried Priscilla. 
‘“ Let’s take the plunge,”’ and before he could prevent 
her, she turned the letter face upwards. 

“Tracts, by Jingo !”’ exclaimed Edward. ‘“ Both 
wrong. A Canadian stamp, as I live.”’ 

‘“T’m not wrong. I said from the first it wasn’t 
the straw,” insisted Priscilla. ‘‘ Courage, dear boy, 
and open it.” 

“Let us enjoy a respite while we may. That 
handwriting is unknown to me. It has a decidedly 
foreign look, and the person who wrote it never 
went to school in England. I judge him to be an 
unlettered man, probably a western farmer.”’ 

“Go on with your surmises,” said Priscilla. 
‘“T’m a practical person, and always prefer certainty 
to doubt.” 

With that she took a penknife lying upon the 
table, slit open the envelope, and drew forth the 
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letter: four closely written pages of very thin 
paper. The huge hand of her husband came down 
flat upon the missive, preventing her from reading 
it. With his other hand he took up the envelope 
and scrutinized it. 

“An ignorant man, I should say, for he has 
placed a five-cent stamp on this letter, apparently 
not knowing that penny postage has been inaugur- 
ated between here and Canada.”’ 

“You're very tantalizing, Ned. Either read it 
yourself, or allow me to read it.”’ 

The young man with a harassed laugh withdrew 
his hand. 

“You read it, my dear, for my nerves are rather 
unstrung. Better peruse it in silence, and then break 
it to me gently.”’ 

He leaned back in his chair, clasped hands behind 
his head, and closed his eyes. 

‘Hello! He begins with an insult!” exclaimed 
Priscilla, in tones of indignation, tinged with dis- 
may. ‘‘ Have you any relatives in Canada ? ”’ 

Edward opened his eyes. 

““Not that I know of, but it seems to me I heard 
my father say ... I think he got an impertinent 
letter. What does it say, Priscilla?” 


SIR, 

“ ‘IT suppose there is a fraudulent Stansfield at 
Stansfield Manor as there has been any time this 
last twenty or thirty years. Allright, saysI. You 
people have had a good long innings, and it’s time 
you should turn out, for I am the rightful Edward 
Stansfield, and you know it. Whenever I think of 
you | get mad clear through. Often when I have 
had to sleep by the side of a road, or under a hay- 
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stack, or in the woods, and I’d think of my snobbish 
English relatives rolling in the lap of luxury, with 
money to burn, and a Manor house equal to Windsor 
Castle full of servants and flunkies and lackeys and 
those sort of animals fea 

‘“ Good lord,” groaned Edward. 

“«_why, then I sit up and swear till all’s blue. 

“ “Of course, you know all about it, and so it 
isn’t for your information but for legal purposes that 
I write down the particulars. My grandfather, who 
seems to have been a good deal of a fool, like the 
majority of the family, got mad at /7s father, both 
of them Edward Stansfields, and vamoosed the ranch, 
coming over here to do hard pioneer work. The 
estate belonged to him, and his old man couldn’t will 
it away, even if he wanted to. Hewrote formoney 
after he cooled down, but none was sent him. 
That put his back up, so he saw a lawyer about it, 
and the lawyer said he could have the estate any 
time he went to claim it. My grandfather didn’t 
want to go back just then, so the lawyer told him 
he could keep the claim alive by writing for money 
every now and again, stating these facts. He did 
that, and my father did that, and now I do it, only 
I differ from the rest of them : I’m going right across 
there now to take possession, and don’t you forget 
it. And sothat you may know you've got a tough 
nut to deal with, I state right here that I’m a tramp, 
and have been all my life. I always tell folks that 
ask me why I live the life I do that I guess there 
must be something of the English gentleman about 
me, because I always did hate work, and never would 
do it, and now I’d rather sleep out of doors than in. 

“* But nevertheless, right is right, and that 
property is mine, so you may expect me when you 
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see me, and I give you fair notice I’m going to jump 
your claim. I expect to land in Liverpool from a 
tramp steamer, which is the kind of boat that 
suits my way of life, and then I'll hoof it from the 
port to Stansfield-Morton. 

““ Your affectionate forty-second cousin, 


‘** EDWARD STANSFIELD ’ ”’ 
(The genuine article). 


Edward Stansfield the imitation, if this letter 
were true, was now wide awake, and sitting up 
straight enough. 

” Priscilla,” he said, ‘this isn’t the last straw. 
It’s a whole straw stack, weighing twenty tons. By 
Jove,”’ he added, laughing, ‘‘ [’ll dismiss my hundred 
flunkies, and let the Last Straw have the place, 
mortgage and all. He'll be the fellow lying awake 
then, wondering how he’s to get the money for the 
interest.” 

“Oh, Edward, don’t laugh,” said the girl, her face 
pale.“ Is there any truth in this awful letter? ”’ 

“T rather think there is, my dear, but don’t you 
see it doesn’t matter in the least ? It’s more than 
likely that the claim is outlawed long ago, but it 
would just serve the impertinent chap right if I 
dumped on his shoulders all that’s left of the Manor. 
The lap of luxury! Windsor Castle, indeed! 
When the old roof won’t keep out the weather much 
longer.” 

A week later the Last Straw put in an appearance. 
They watched him coming up the avenue, slouching, 
with a hang-dog look, pausing every now and then 
as if making a mental estimate about the value of 
the property. He was not in rags exactly, but his 
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rough clothing looked as though it ought to be 
tattered. 

Edward and his wife stood back from the window 
so that they could not be seen from outside. 

“T say, Priscilla,” cried the young man, “ I’m 
going out to greet my relative.” 

‘“Oh dear, oh dear,” she sighed, “‘ he’ll be here 
soon enough.”’ 

“ Not at the rate he’s coming on. Do you know, 
dear, I feel sorry for him. There’s not a soul in 
all England that he knows, and in spite of the slough, 
there is something Stansfieldian about him.”’ 

The young wife covered her face with her open 
hands, as if to shut out the horrid vision, then she 
shuddered as Edward left her. 

“Good day to you!” he cried, going down the 
avenue. The tramp had been standing still since 
the door opened. “‘ Is this my long lost relative ? ”’ 

‘“Tt’s the genuine article,”’ said the Last Straw, 
with the accent on the “ine.” ‘“‘ I suppose you're 
the imitation ? ”’ 

The Englishman laughed, and held out his hand, 
which the other took with some reluctance. 

“TIT understand,” continued the English Stans- 
field, ‘“‘ we’re going to fight that out in the law- 
courts.” 

‘Just as you say,” replied the tramp, indiffer- 
ently. ‘‘ I’m as independent as a hog on ice; go 
or stay, that’s me.” 

‘“T should say off-hand that a hog on ice is rather 
helpless,’’ commented Stansfield, but the other went 
on: 

‘And now say, Mr. Imitation, I don’t want 
really to intrude, and if you’d just as lief I wouldn’t 
come into the house, say so.” 
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“ Why, I’ve come out to drag you in. Do you 
think we’re going to let you escape ? We’re not so 
simple here in old England as you imagine. Behold 
Windsor Castle!’’ He waved his hand towards 
the house. ‘‘ The flunkies are all concealed, and the 
lackeys under cover, but the moment we get you in 
and the door shut, down you go through a trap-door 
into a dungeon cell. That’s the welcome the rightful 
heir always gets when he comes home, and we do this 
sort of thing every day in England.” 

The tramp grinned at this. He appeared to have 
a sense of humour. 

“All right ; bring on your dungeon. I guess I 
have slept in worse places, and I suppose you feed 
your prisoners ? ”’ 

“ Yes, your bread and water will be laid out in 
the dining-room as soon as you come in.”’ 

“Good enough,” replied the tramp. “I hope 
there’s plenty of bread, for I’m hungry. So this is 
the Manor House, is it? It seems a little out of 
repair.”’ 

“Yes,” said Stansfield, ‘‘ we’re gradually letting 
it go to ruin so that we may make money by 
charging excursionists sixpence each for being shown 
over the place.’’ 

“Well; you don’t get any sixpence from me.” 

“I didn’t expect it; besides, we haven’t begun 
the caretaker’s trade yet, telling the history of the 
house in expectation of a tip.”’ 

“Has it got a history? Do any ghosts wander 
rewnd it?” 

“ Only myself and my wife, accompanied by the 
ghost of prosperity. There is a sort of legend that 
the prosperity of Stansfield-Morton would depart 
this life if ever the rightful heir abandoned the 
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estate, and that seems to be true, for there was 
plenty of money in your grandfather’s time and 
before that, but since his departure we younger 
members of the family have managed very badly. 
The estate has been gradually eaten up with mort- 
gages, and we've lost bit by bit, until only part of 
the Home Farm remains, and considering the price 
of agricultural land nowadays, I doubt if a sale 
would produce the money lent on it.’’ 

“Hmph!” growled the tramp, “that doesn’t 
seem to be very encouraging to the rightful heir.”’ 

‘I’m sorry,’ commented Stansfield, “‘ that you 
are disappointed. If you had given me time, and 
an address in Canada, I should have written to you 
and revealed our real situation.” 

“Oh, would you,” sneered the mendicant. “I 
very much doubt it. Your branch of the family never 
answered the letters sent by the elder line, so if 
you had written, it’s not likely I’d have believed 
you. Sure there’s no gold hidden in one of the 
dungeons ? ” 

Edward Stansfield laughed. 

‘You're quite welcome to search, and if you find 
any, I hope you'll give me a share of it.” 

By this time they had reached the dining-room, 
and Priscilla, watching their entrance, gazed upon 
her kinsman by marriage with something like fear 
and repulsion. He was a very rough-looking cus- 
tomer, unkempt and rather haggard, seemingly 
between forty-five and fifty years of age. His 
shaggy locks tinged with grey showed no acquaint- 
ance with either scissors or comb, and his hard, 
deeply-lined face was burnt to a deep brown by the 
action of an ardent sun and exposure to all kinds 
of weather, 
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‘“My dear,” said her husband, “ this is our kins- 
man, and my namesake, Edward Stansfield of 
Canada.”’ 

She could not conscientiously say she was pleased 
to see him, but extending a half-reluctant hand, 
gave him what greeting she could call to her lips. 
He seemed abashed and awkward in her presence, 
and his volubility of a short time before sank into 
silence. His embarrassment, however, did not inter- 
fere with his appetite, and he evidently relished the 
meal prepared for him. 

“Did you walk all the way from Liverpool ? ”’ 
asked Priscilla. 

“Yes, ma’am, every step,’ hereplied. ‘‘ England 
doesn’t seem to be a very friendly country,’’ he 
went on. “If I’d been tramping in Canada and a 
man drove past, he’d be sure to offer me a ride, but 
nobody does that over here.’’ 

This was the beginning of a very unhappy month 
for Priscilla. She did not know what to do with the 
Last Straw, as she and her husband invariably 
termed their visitor when they were alone. He 
proved a most embarrassing guest, paying no 
attention to household rules. He despised the best 
bedroom, preferring to sleep out of doors, or perhaps 
in one of the farm buildings. He tramped all over 
the place, and would sometimes disappear for days 
together without giving any notice. He pretended 
to be anxious about correspondence from Canada, 
and when day after day they told him no letter had 
arrived, he did not conceal a suspicion that they 
might have intercepted it. Priscilla’s dislike of him 
grew as time went on, but this dislike her husband 
did not share. The man interested him, and he 
related to his wife a conversation they had had, each 
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one reproaching the other for his method of life. 

“Why,” the tramp had said, ‘‘ you’re the most 
inane, helpless individual I ever saw. Here you 
are with a farm of your own in the very centre of 
the world’s best markets, yet you aren’t able to grow 
enough to keep yourself alive, let alone pay your 
debts. You allow farmers from the backwoods of 
Canada, three thousand miles away, to beat you in 
markets right at your doors. You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself, a young man like you.” 

Stansfield had laughed. 

‘“T like that,’ he replied, ‘‘ coming from a tramp. 
What on earth is more shiftless than an individual 
who begs his way from door to door ? Good gracious, 
if I’m useless, you’re worse, for you live on the 
provender earned by others. You don’t seem to 
care for any useful work. Why haven’t you a farm 
in Canada of your own, if you can beat us farmers 
over here so easily.”’ 

The man had shrugged his shoulders. 

‘““T couldn’t content myself,’ he said, “ settling 
down in any one place, I’ve simply got to be tramping 
the country. I’ve always done it, and I suppose 
I always shall until I die, and then,” he said with a 
harsh laugh, “ they'll find I’ve left everything to 
you, for I haven’t any other relative that I know 
of, and I rather like you, though you’re no good.”’ 

“Why doesn’t he dispossess us if he’s going to ? ” 
cried the exasperated wife. ‘‘ He says nothing but 
insulting things, and yet he stops on and on. It’s 
like the Sword of Damocles hanging over us.”’ 

‘“T rather imagine,’’ commented her husband, 
‘“ that my offer to turn the place over to him without 
any legal forcing has mollified his rancour, and after 
all, there’s a certain shrewdness about the man. He 
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sees quite plainly that instead of acquiring an 
asset, he is taking over a liability. I think you'll 
find he’ll leave us before very long, and I confess 
that I shall miss him.” 

“Well, I shan’t,’”’ replied the wife. 

One morning the Last Straw became in reality the 
last straw so far as Priscilla was concerned. The 
tramp had come down early, and the morning’s 
mail being upon the dining-room table, had actually 
opened a letter which, though addressed to Edward 
Stansfield, he must have known was not intended 
for him. He did not await breakfast, but went off 
no one knew where. The wife came down first, and 
her indignation at the opened letter was tinged with 
dismay when she found written on it, in the tramp’s 
uneducated hand : 

“Opened in mistake, by the Last Straw.” 

The terrible man had learned in some manner their 
nickname for him, and perhaps he took this method 
of showing his resentment. Her husband laughed 
when he saw the message, but his merriment 
ceased as he read the curt note within the violated 
envelope. 


“Str, wrote the banker :— 
“Tf the £43 7s. 6d. which you borrowed a 
month ago is not paid within three days, I shall 
be compelled to take proccedings for its recovery.” 


“Oh lord!’ cried Edward, ‘‘ the Sword of 
Damocles has fallen, and it isn’t the miserable Last 
Straw that has cut the thread.’’ 

Absentmindedly he tore open the remaining 
letters, and from one of them fell a document which 
he scrutinized with wide-open eyes. It was a 
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draft on the Canadian Bank of Commerce, No. 2, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C., for six thousand 
three hundred and forty-two pounds, fourteen 
shillings and tenpence. 

“Great heavens!’’ he cried, turning to the 
covering letter. 


‘DEAR MR. STANSFIELD,” it said,— 

“T enclose current dividend from your Cobalt 
mine. You willsee that it amounts to more than the 
thirty thousand dollars you anticipated, but your 
estimate was pretty nearly correct. I enclose as 
ordered a draft on the Bank of Commerce to your 
order for six thousand three hundred and forty-two 
pounds, fourteen shillings and tenpence. 

“Yours most sincerely, 
“ALEXANDER S. MCLEOD ”’ 


Stansfield glanced at the envelope. It bore a 
Canadian stamp and a Toronto postmark. 

“By Jove!” he cried, “ here’s the Last Straw’s 
long expected communication, and I have opened it. 
So you see, it’s six of one and half a dozen of the 
other. The Last Straw is evidently a rich man. I 
wonder if he’ll help me out with my banker ? ” 

That night they waited dinner half an hour for 
the Last Straw, but the tramp did not enter until 
the meal was half finished. 

‘““T’m as hungry as a bear,” he said, sitting down 
in his usual place. ‘‘ Say, I opened a letter of yours 
this morning, and what’s more, I read it. Seems to 
me, my friend, you’re up against it. That banker 
of yours isn’t going to wait.” 

‘“T’m not up against it,’’ said Stansfield. 

“You've got the cash, then, eh?” 
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‘“T haven’t got the cash, but something just as 
satisfactory. One good turn deserves another, you 
know. You opened my letter from a bank, and 
I’ve opened your letter from a bank. You found 
that I was short about fifty pounds, and I find 
you're in funds to the extent of nearly six thousand 
five hundred pounds, so I’ll either borrow the fifty 
pounds from you, or charge fifty pounds for trans- 
ferring this estate to you without any law suit, 
whichever you like,’’ and Stansfield, from the end 
of the table, tossed over the letter from Canada. 

The tramp looked at his draft, and muttered :— 

“Six thousand three hundred and _ forty-two 
pounds, fourteen shillings and tenpence.” ‘“‘I say, 
farmer,” he cried, looking up, “ how much is that 
in real money ? Why the deuce don’t you adopt deci- 
mal currency in this benighted country ? What is 
this in real dollars ? ”’ 

“In round numbers, about thirty-one thousand 
seven hundred.”’ 

“And you’ve had this draft in your possession 
all day ?”’ 

“Since breakfast time, yes.”’ 

“And the bank manager a-threatening of you? 
Why didn’t you take it and cash it in?” 

“For the simple reason it wasn’t mine.”’ 

“It’s made out in your name, don’t you see? 
Well, Ned, you're a pretty honest fellow. You know, _ 
I couldn't have resisted the temptation to go to 
that bank manager, plank the draft down on his 
counter, and say: ‘ Put this to my credit, and don’t 
trouble me for trivialities like fifty pounds.’ I’m 
going back to Canada to-morrow. This country’s 
too damp to sleep out-doors, and besides, it’s too 
civilized and cultivated. Ifa man lies down behind 
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a hedge he’s sure to be disturbed by a policeman. 
I’d as soon think of sleeping out on Yonge Street, 
Toronto. I’ve slept in the woods and in shanties 
and in camps for the last thirty years, always 
prospecting for minerals, and I’ve got some of the 
best mines there is. I’m a tramp in spirit, all right 
enough, yet I’ve an income of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year that’s of no particular use 
to me, for I’ve no family to inherit. Always was a 
bachelor ; always will be. 

“Now, you take this draft and put it in your 
bank, and tell that manager not to write to one of 
our family in the discourteous way he did in that 
letter I opened.”’ 

“ That’s merely business form, cousin.” 

“Oh, I know all about business forms. You'll 
see his business form change to abjectness when this 
six thousand pounds tumbles into your balance. 
Now, after I’m gone, you find out quietly what it 
will cost to buy the Stansfield-Morton estate as it 
was in my grandfather’s time, and I’ll send over the 
money to do it. I don’t believe I'll ever come back 
to this slow old country, but there’s no saying what 
crazy thing a man may do when he begins to get on in 
years. Anyhow the representative of the elder 
branch of the family will be partner with a represen- 
tative of the younger branch, and we'll see if that 
doesn’t bring back the Stansfield luck you were 
speaking about.”’ 


Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner, Frome and London 
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